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a, AYING that Hinde & Dauch is 
the world’s largest manufac- 

ted article 


turer of corrugated fibre shipping 
boxes gives but a faint idea of the 


H re D Engineers could pack tremendous output of H & D prod- 


ucts. But when it is known that if 


EN WOOLWO RTH the total daily production of the 


‘ H & D plants could be made into 
rilroad ani Ld A = 

training it single boxes each big enough to 
> B U | L D N G S daily pe at the Woolworth Building, 
fourteen such boxes could be pro- 
duced each day, the immense volume 
of H & D products can be realized. 





Size is naturally the outgrowth 
of good service, first to a few cus- 
tomers, then to many and finally 
to thousands. 


Size is one of the reasons why, 
when you put your packaging prob- 
lems up to H &D Package Engi- 
neers, you will receive the most 
expert assistance that modern 
packing experience can provide. 


The 50 H& D Package Engineers have a THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 





combined experience of many centuries. They 303 Decatur St. — Sandusky, Ohio 
: pee Canadian Address—King’s Street Subway and 
are ready to help you without obligation. Hanna Ave., Toronto 7 


HINDE & DAUCH 
corrugated fibre shipping boxes 








25¢ Per Copy 
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SHIP » » 
WHEN 
READY 


With sailings every Wednesday 
and Saturday from Philadelphia 
and New York, and every Tues- 
day and Saturday from Boston, 


there is an American-Hawaiian 
steamer on berth practically all The only real service is tangible service 





the time. 4 Shippers over the 
American-Hawaiian line are 


virtually free from the necessity of consulting 
schedules. q Ship When Ready — another tangible 


evidence of American-Hawaiian superiority 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


SUPERIOR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


Pubiished weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Il. 





Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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The subject of transportation is as old as 
the hills. The Cedars of Lebanon were 
pulled, shoved or hauled down to Jerusa- 
lem to build King Solomon’s Temple. 


We are still pulling, shoving or hauling 
lumber. Quaint methods then — great 
ship loads and train loads now—nothing 
new about the idea, but the method has 
changed. We must have service. 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany does not haul lumber but it does 
give a fast, dependable Lake Service for 
the transportation of Automobiles and 
Merchandise. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Owned by 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


Offices: 


po we i, ¥......-------- SaaS ie —_ 
0, ML ikheneneeiondl est Jackson 
Cleveland. Ohio ............Foot of ee aoth St. 
Detroit, Mich. ..............501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............225 Erie Street 


Toledo, Ohio ...............Elm & Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis. ......... 125 So. Broadway 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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L. every line of endeavor, soon ' 
or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sen 
which others follow and whose standards of practise are of su: 
quality as to form a basis with which to compare other value 


SHEER AR Ne RSS 5/5 


Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, buti 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intellige 


economical manner. 
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Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland War 


houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen fi 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage any 


distribution of merchandise. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’! Mgr. { 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N.Y. F 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. Siceeeiinn: tite Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia pase Pl Pidiaded phia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Riehard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 
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t pes cs] “Modern Freight Iransportation.. 
127 tine Dependable Service 


N every phase of fast freight and merchandising service, the Lackawanna has 
long maintained an exceptional and well-recognized reputation. 





[PANY Dependable operating schedules, a completeness of equipment suited to all 
: classes of freight, ample and modern terminal and floating facilities for the port of 
alo, N. Y. New York—these and other factors are not only kept at a high state of efficiency ree 
but are constantly being improved and augmented at every angle. jy 
MPANY § _ The new Lackawanna Terminal Warehouse, Inc., at Jersey City-Hoboken, N. J., cM A Pp 
in particular, ready for service March 1, 1930, eight stories in height, containing a A beautifully illustrated 
hia : floor area of 1,132,000 square feet and conveniently located within four blocks of So 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel and easy trucking distance of the Hoboken and New tems end congestions, S00. 
York Ferries, will provide a new and important distribution center for the entire facilities as well as pictur- 
p Mer. New York Metropolitan area. BB 3 
hicago Write or inquire of any Lackawanna Agent about special freight problems. ——_ — 


wanna Agent. 


THE PIONEER IN FAST THROUGH MERCHANDISE SERVICE 


3] LACKAWANNA 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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THE WESTERN M 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING ON OCT. 19 OF A NEW UNIT OFWs 


‘“‘For more efficient and economic han 


Cin illustrated booklet deseri will be 
An $8,500,000 facility—the most modern in design and service at any American Port. 
New 1,700 ft. pier—Marginal wharves—Supporting concrete warehouses. 


Direct handling of cargo between cars and ships—cars and warehouses—ships and 
warehouses. 


These new facilities will add to our existing terminal equipment at Baltimore 920,000 
sq. ft. of floor space—120,000 cargo tons of storage capacity—berthing space for 7 
large ocean vessels. 


The Following Freight Traffic Represeigm Glad 1 

H. A. GEBELEIN, G. E. F. A., G. J. DAVIS, C. F. A., C. C. GRAY, A. G. F. 4 H. ¢ 

233 Broadway 1617-18 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 408 Park Bldg. 5 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

J. G. LINTHICUM, G. W. F. A., W. E. ZIRCKEL, C. F. A., F. G. BROWN, C. F.4- oC 

327 S. La Salle St., 808 Spitzer Bldg., 719 Pierce Bldg, | 
Chicago, II. Toledo, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAAAI 
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LAND RAILWAY 


WATER TERMINALS, PORT COVINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ips and cargoes on-the Atlantic Coast’’ 


clet descriiills will be sent on request.) 


rt. P Conveniently located at Port Covington, on Key Highway, a wide, well paved street, 
: only eight minutes’ distance from heart of business section of Baltimore. 


= Entire dockage front served by apron tracks and two depressed tracks serving interior 
nd of piers and warehouses; also equipped with traveling cranes electrically operated. 


Lowest Rated Atlantic Port—Short line between the Middle West and Baltimore. 


. Traffic Managers and others interested are cordially invited to visit the 
4 new piers when in Baltimore. Please communicate with W. S. Burton, 
sj General Foreign Freight Agent, Standard Oil Building, Baltimore. 


Represeiqim Glad to Furnish Information and Rates. 


. G. F. AS H. C. DECKMAN, C. F. A., V. H. BRADFORD, C. F. A., E. J. WESTINE, C. F. A., 

idg., : 511 Stambaugh Bldg., 405 Hippodrome Bldg., 922 Atlas Bldg., 

Pa. 3 Youngstown, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 

C. F. A. I. C. KUHNS, C. F. A, P. E. FIELD, C. F. A., H. C. BRIDGEWATER, C. F. A.., 


Bidg., 4 637 Ry. Exchange Bldg., 602 Metropolitan Life Bldg., 64 Porter Blidg., 
. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. 


/MANDARD OIL BLDG. BALTIMORE 
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Handy Reference Units 


Volume-Units, published in convenient 
and easy-to-use form, are contained in 
expansion binders having capacity for 
amendatory and supplementary matter. 


A Desk Guide 
for Practitioners 


Units can be easily removed from the 
binder for use at rate hearings. 








The Traffic World 


An Encyclopedic Reference Work— 


Governing Federal Rate Regulation and Procedure in Interstate 


Vol. XLIV, No, 1 


Commerce Commission Cases; Especially Designed for I. C. C. 
Practitioners as well as Students of Transportation Law. 


CONCISE and authoritative reference work 
on all phases of traffic law and I. C. C. pro- 
cedure— 


And an optional systematic reading program for 
students of transportation law— 


These are the outstanding features of Federal 
Regulation of Commerce, an encyclopedic reference 
work divided into 40 Volume-Units, each printed 
in handy reference form. 


Here are some of the features of the work: 


—50 treatises on different divisions of trans- 
portation law; 

—50,000 citations to controlling decisions; 

—all forms of pleadings, complaints, etc., used 
in cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 

—decisions and reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; 


—controlling decisions of U.S. Supreme Court 
interpreting and construing the Commerce 
Act. 


—topical digest of law points; 


—alphabetical table of cases and cross reference 
index in final volume. 


This work was produced only after years of 
patient and costly research into the thousands of 
volumes containing Congressional Acts, reports 
and decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the controlling decisions of the 
various United States Courts. 


This great fragmentary mass of legal literature 
has been carefully collated, analyzed and digested 
under a numerical key system, and in brief making 
is cited “F, R. C.” with the governing section num- 
ber. The work is unbiased and neutral, and applies 
equally to carrier and industrial interests. It is the 
legal auxiliary of the traffic department. 


Consulting Service 
A subscription for Federal Regulation of Commerce 
includes the privilege of consulting with the edi- 
torial staff of commerce attorneys and traffic experts 
relative to the solution of cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and other similar 
procedural problems. This is a special service which 


few, if any, distributors of legal literature provide. 


For Future Practitioners 


For the benefit of those who want to demon- 
strate a mastery of the legal and technical side of 
commerce preliminary to applying for admission 
as I. C. C. practitioners, a systematic training pro- 
gram is available without extra charge upon request. 


This optional program consists of a series of 
Reading Guides, Transportation Law Problems, 
Grading Service, and Diploma. Graduates are 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Transportation 
Law (B. T. L.). Sufficient elementary work is given 
so that even a beginner without previous traffic or 
legal experience can handle the study. 


An Authoritative Institution 


Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary 
features are the product of the staff and associate 
counsel of the Blackstone Institute, an organization 
which for 39 years has been creating and distribut- 
ing authoritative legal literature for reference and 
study purposes. Among the Institute’s group of 
authors are two justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, the deans of eight university law 
schools, and sixty law professors and commerce 
attorneys. 


Transportation Law Institute 


The actual distribution of Federal Regulation of 
Commerce and the servicing of subscribers is 
handled by a special corporation appropriately 
named the ‘“‘Transportation Law Institute, Inc.” 
This corporation (created and controlled by the 
staff of Blackstone Institute) operates under a 
charter of broad powers conferring authority to 
specialize in transportation law activities. Thus it 
is possible to render an unusual type of service to 
every subscriber. 

Federal Regulation of Commerce is paying its sub- 
scribers big dividends in the way of money saving 
information. You, too, can have the same benefits 
by subscribing now while the present special rate is 
in effect. Ask for free descriptive literature today. 
Mail the coupon below or address a postcard 
request to the Staff of the Blackstone Institute 
(Transportation Law Division, 47) at 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Tomesarom BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


| 
| 
Transportation Law Division 47, 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| 
I 
1 
1 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information concerning Federal Regulation of Commerce, and its auxiliary fea- 
tures, together with details of the present special subscription offer. 










Law Bulletins UNUNINES wich c thts cB nieoic case ito ws diag cent dl wise ralph i ae aa WR cp eral Mies ers Ra ioee RE ee RE ee ee ; = 
Law Bulletins, published by Blackstone : Business \ 
Institute, are mailed monthly to each Ra 2 1aw s wal Oss aide Os CERN 556s ma eee a eaeiewh Ce ee Oe een eee r 
subscriber without charge. These con- \ 
tain the latest Supreme Court decisions Resale eek aes ori iag eiad eet dan, bas cesar Sa aad re ep ee ince ctii 2, «Meh os aa r 









on matters of especial business interest. 
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The 
NEW 


EMPIRE BUILDER 














— Radio Equipped and 

The LUXURIOUS 
vide. 

via the Clean, Cinderless, 

anes Scenic Great Northern Route 
ide of 
“mn To or from California, take this popular route for 
quest. = smooth, comfortable, luxurious travel. 1200 
“ich clean, cinderless miles behind super-power 
$ are oil-burning and electric locomotives...60 
— 2 daylight miles along Glacier National 
fic or Park. Skilled, courteous service... 







GREAT 


and the last word in equipment. 
iliary 
: ~~ NORTHERN 
ip of 
ce FREIGHT SERVICE 
en Fast, convenient and dependable— between | 










St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux 
City, Winnipeg, , Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, 











oS of Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermedi- 
ately ate points. 
the Through Daily Merchandise Cars to Pacific | 
er a Northwest and Intermediate Points. | 
y to 
us it A. J. Dickinson M. J. Costello H. H. Brown 
se to Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 
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ving Asst. Gen. Freight Agt. Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
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o is Room 620, Chicago, III. New York City 
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N EW RATES Make the Southwest 
An “ECONOMIC PROVINCE”... . 


. . with DALLAS the Distribution 


“Capital”... .! 


HE new mileage scale of freight rates 

instituted in the Southwest, through 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Rate Case, has created of the Southwest 
an “economic province,” a unit market that 
must be so regarded in planning economical 
distribution. These rates apply to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. They 
mean that the same rate, on the same commodity, prevails on 
its movement anywhere within the four states. 


Manufacturers who break up the Southwest, in assigning ter- 
ritory to distributing branches, fail to take full advantage of 
the rate structure. Maximum efficiency in distribution, min- 
imum transportation costs, can be accomplished only by 
regarding the Southwest as a unit and selecting a location to 
serve the whole Southwest. 


Dattas is the proper location—because it is situated at the 
geographic center, permitting distribution to the entire South- 
west at minimum mileage; and because DALLAs is situated at 
the economic center as well—in the heart of the most densely 
populated and the richest section of the six billion dollar 
Southwest market. Population and buying power are highly 
concentrated within DaLLas’ immediate trade territory. 


A combination of the two make for maximum service, max- 
imum efficiency in distribution and minimum cost of delivery 
when Dattas is chosen to serve the entire Southwest—Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


SERVE THE GROWING 
SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS... THE 
CENTER. 





The manufacturer with a branch at DaLias 
has a distinct strategic advantage over the 
manufacturer attempting to serve the 
Southwest from a less centrally located 
point of distribution, or the manufacturer 
who breaks the territory up and attempts 
to serve a portion of it from an outside 
source. Establishment of manufacturing 
plants at Daas, designed to serve Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana, is the most economical method of 
serving this market. The manufacturer, however, who is not 
yet ready for a branch factory in the Southwest, can accom- 
plish most effective and economical distribution from an 
outside source by shipping carload to Datias and distributing 
from Dattias to Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Executives are invited to send for special report, “Dallas— 
Distribution Center,” which contains valuable market data; 
distribution maps; analysis of I. C. C. Docket 14880; and list 
of concerns maintaining branches in Dallas. All inquiries held 
strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1479 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


DALLAS 





MAIL THE COUPON 


PPssees sees essesessessessesesesess 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 


free 
TO 


EXECUTIVES 





1479 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 


Name 





alla 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,936 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 





ee ee ee 


Company 


Address 
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PENNSYLVANIA 







BOX FACTORIES and MILLS 


(Corrugated, Solid Fibre 
and Boxboard) 


t of the 
MILL AND 2 BOX FACTORIES : 

AT PHILADELPHIA — § CONTAINER CORPORATION 
3 OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 
in PENNSYLVANIA 


C= plant group at Manayunk, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, is the largest and most 
“nese in variety of products of the eighteen 
actories and mills comprising the Container 
Corporation of America set up at this time. 


Two large box factories and one big capac- 
ity mill are here busily engaged in producing 
highest quality corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers and a complete line of 
boxboards and paper board specialties. This 
plant furnishes these products to Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina and New England States. 


A central location, ample transportation 
facilities and very complete modern equip- 
ment which insure quick service and delivery 
of orders are advantages that customers will 


appreciate. 


OTHER BOX FACTORIES 


at Natick, Mass., and Bridgeport, Conn. will be 


fae «4S shown in our next insert. Other units at Chicago, 
D ag ‘ ¢ a ha\> Anderson, Ind., Kokomo, Ind., Circleville, O.; Cleve- 
| by \ Bay land, Cincinnati, Fairmont, W. Va. and Charleston, 
Ny a W. Va. 


HAVE BEEN FEATURED IN PREVIOUS 
INSERTS 
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We Make a Complete Line |Z 


of Boxes for Air Express 


IR express is now operated as an auxiliary 
to the railroad express service, and every 
shipper should avail himself of the air service 
when speed is important. 


Write us a description of the goods you wish 


to ship by air express and we will prescribe the 
correct design of box that will meet regulations 
and carry the commodity safely. Many = 
will want to be among the pioneer users of this 
new service and we will welcome every oppor- 
tunity to provide correct designs of corrugated 
fibreboard boxes for such shipments. 


If you have difficult ty problems—fill 
in and mail to us the COU 


N shown below. 
Some Industries Now Using Our Solid 





Fibre or Corrugated Boxes 


Bakery Goods 

Canners 

Building Material 

Sporting Goods 

Books and Maga- 
zines 

Toys 

Crockery 

Bottlers 

Fruit Packing 

Radio Goods 

Pictures 

Vegetable Growers 

Meat Packing, 

Dairy Goods 

Soaps and Chips and 
Washing Powders 

Matches 


Furniture 
Stationery 
Lamps and Shades 
Tobacco—all forms 
Perfumery 
Paints and 
Varnishes 
Automotive 
Glassware 
Insecticides 
Rubber Goods 
Electrical Goods 
Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s 
Furnishings 
Millinery 
Confectionery 
Carpets and Rugs 


Shoes 

Breakfast Foods 

Proprietary 
Remedies 

Spices 

Foods—All Kinds 

Instruments 

Brooms, Brushes, 
Etc. 

Ceramics 

Leather Goods 

Doors 

Hardware 

Dry Cell Batteries 

Enamelware 

Filing Cabinets 

Electric Light 
Bulbs 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Six Mills—Twelve Factories—Capacity over 1200 tons per day 
RETURN COUPON: 


ConTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our 
present packing and shipping methods—without obligating 
us—for the purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 


Name. 
Title. 
Firm 
Address 
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PROVIDING FAST, 
CONVENIENT AND DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


oN 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS 
TO ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


Nicken Pate Roan 





AGE 946 
Lh i LY, Bag October 


te 


Competing > 


ROUTE 


Your Shipments To, From or via the 


PEORIA GATEWAY 


and Secure a Saving of Time 


Keep your shipments out of larger gateways 
and obtain fast terminal service between trunk 
lines by routing 


(P. & P. U. Ry.) and PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed 
by trunk lines on all traffic. No danger of 
extra switching charges whether the P. & P. 
U. Ry. is or is not shown as participating 
carrier in joint tariffs. 


Expedited Switching Service Between the Following Rairoads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Ce.; 

road Co.; Chicago & North Western Railway Co.; Chicago, - 
lington & Quincy Railroad Ce.; Chicago and [Illinois Midland Ry.; 
Ch Co.; Cincinnati, 
ago & St. Louis way Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co.; 
Illinois Terminal Railroad; Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.; 
Chicago & St. L. Railread Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.); 
Railroad; Peoria Terminal Ce.; Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad. 


Postal card passing reports cheer- 
fully furnished on all carloads. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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This is a “repeat- 
order” owned by the 
M. & St. L. Mr. 
Nash now writes: 
“We anticipate an 
additional saving of 
approximately $500 
per month through 
this McCormick- 
Deering.” 


McCORMICK-DEERING we 
™ _ Ap = 


Industrial Tractor aA 
is an object-lesson in railroad shop efficiency — VAY ites? 


“Gentlemen: 


“About three years ago we installed a McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractor at our Marshalltown shops. The figures which we are giving 
you in this letter will bear out the fact that this equipment quickly 
found its niche and brought about efficiencies in many ways. 


“Practically all of our work at Marshalltown in connection with the 
movement of various kinds of material between the storeroom and 
shops was formerly handled manually at considerable expense. With 
the installation of our McCormick-Deering it was possible to reduce 
our force to the extent of six men and a horse and wagon, resulting in 
a direct saving of approximately $525 per month. The tractor is now 
used for hauling locomotive flues, scrap iron, bolsters, brake beams, 
couplers, journal bearings, car doors, journal packing, lumber, car 
wheels, and other commodities too numerous to mention. 


“The installation of this tractor also enabled us to effect a saving of 
approximately $150 per. month in the handling of cinders. 


“Taking into consideration the cost of operating our tractor, we INTERN ATION AL 


estimate the direct saving at approximately $500 per month, and there is, 
of course, an indirect saving which cannot be measured in dollars and TRUC KS 


cents, resulting from the expedited movement of material. . ' , 
A line for all requirements, ranging 


“We are very happy indeed to have an opportunity to express our from %-ton to 5-ton. Service through 
appreciation for the splendid performance we have experienced in the 174 Company-owned branches in the 
use of our McCormick-Deering Tractor, and you will no doubt be in- United States and Canada. 
terested to know that we are at this time giving consideration to the 
purchase of a second unit, with crane equipment, as we are satisfied 
that the additional saving will more than repay the investment.” 


Yours very truly, E. E. NASH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chief Operating Office, 
May 16, 1929 Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Automotive Equipment 
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““We didn’t just happen to [| 
become an important factor  [F° tegui 
in the handling of automobiles’’ Jf ..... 


emuraione, For years we have specialized in this; the same as we 
© Pieeaward Bite. have in the handling of each class of traffic moving Pa H 
om. over our lines. a 


cnet BS p! 
o opegee poten ger. Automobile people are very exacting. They are con- © tobe: 
OCDEPE~ 35 Went sackom stantly on the alert to get the best transportation six m 
oma. available. pare 
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OMAYANA a esas The amount of automobile traffic we handle is a 


@ INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank 


_ omnes are good indication of the quality of Southern Pacific 


oe me “i service. 
oy ae We have a well trained organization carefully study- 


@ MONTERREY 
Edificie 


© wey fous om rcr.rase ing each commodity we handle. 


Unters bs Pass. — 
Sth Ave. at sen oe ee 


ooutanons crt We’re equipped to furnish the highest type of freight 
Consult nearest Southern —= ¢,rauner" service, no matter what commodity you deal in. 
a Lines representa- gait cits cor There’s no limit to our capacity. We can handle 
——— rr Satta anything you have—from a basketful to entire output 


oven of your factory or fields. 


oo wasmincToy. 


Southern Pacific 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 

shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
> riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
-” law and the Commission. 
i Development of inland waterways for commerce 
- only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade-- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
_ men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
| of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
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oh regulation from the rail carriers. 
ve WORK OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 
1s HE Associated Traffic Clubs of America, composed at 


RRS a ine RNS AIO NS ca aa 4 7 Soa 
iA gl Sie 8 le ASA in ciauaa ass Gliara Again 


present of fifty-one of the traffic clubs of the country, is 
1- | to be congratulated on the work it has been doing in the last 
; six months, culminating in its semi-annual meeting at St. 
Louis this week. Size is not always an indication of suc- 
a » cess, but it is worthy of note that there were between five 
and six hundred persons at the opening session of the con- 


SORE ae aria 


0. 


t vention and twelve hundred at the banquet given by the St. 
- A Louis club in honor of the visitors. This at least indicates 
» that interest is being taken. The addresses were on impor- 
t > tant transportation subjects that have been before the traffic 
‘6 Clubs for study in the last six months, and were by men 
: qualified to speak. Not the least important thing at the con- 


vention was the consideration of the report of the committee 
on education and research—a reminder that the association 
is still doing something besides listening to addresses and 

4 ag discussion of certain subjects by individual traffic 
ubs, 


It may be questioned whether this national association 
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is rising to its greatest opportunity and fulfilling its highest 
possible function when it, under the program adopted for a 
year, refrains from taking any action on any subjects con- 
sidered and from pressing for action by others that might 
result in sound and sane national legislation and policies, but 
there is much in mere education and, if the men who com- 
pose the traffic clubs are really paying attention to such 
subjects as are recommended by the national association for 
their consideration, listening to the speeches made to them, 
and reading the literature sent to them, something is being 
accomplished. 

Of course, if this is to be the extent of the work of the 
association as a permanent policy, it is doubtful whether 
such an elaborate organization is necessary. A council of 
traffic club presidents, for instance, with the help of a few 
energetic committees, might operate to carry on such a pro- 
gram as is now contemplated. 


INSOLUBLE RELATIONSHIPS FIGHTS 


EPORT has it that Central Pennsylvania coal mine 
R operators plan to bring complaint before the Commis- 
sion that their rates to tidewater, in comparison with the 
rates from southern fields to Hampton Roads, square not 
with the law. Whether accurate or otherwise, the report 
serves as a reminder of questions to which there is, seem- 
ingly, no answer either final or good for much longer 
than an excursion ticket. The Southern Traffic League, in 
a petition for permission to intervene in the Western Class 
Rate case, has called attention to what it thinks the casual 
way in which the examiners in that case, in their proposed 
report, have seemed to deal with the question of the rela- 
tionship of rates from producing points in official territory 
to destinations in western classification territory in com- 
parison with rates from southern producing points to the 
same western destinations. It objects to the casual way in 
which the subject is handled on, they contend, practically 
no evidence. 

New York, particularly in the Hoch-Smith iron and 
steel case, has brought forward the destruction of the port 
relationship that was established before the Commission 
was created. Baltimore retorts that that relationship, the 
result of arbitration and negotiation, applies only to export 
and import rates if one examines the scope of the settle- 
ment. Its extension to domestic rates, Baltimore says, was 
an afterthought and without any greater sanctity than any 
other set of rates. 




























— Alton — 
— Wood River — Roxana — 
Industrial District 


Is located on the Illinois bank of the Mississippi River, 


other industries: 


Glass bottle plant — Largest in the world 

Lead smelter — Largest in the U. S. 

Three large oil refineries— over 100,000 carload petro- 
leum products produced annually 

Steel mills 

Strawboard and chipboard plants 

Flour milling 

Ammunition and brass factory 


An ideal home district and educational center, having an 
exclusive girls’ school, military school and co-educational 


college. 
Has the following industrial requisites : 


Transportation by rail, water and hard roads 

Cheap fuel—oil or coal with natural gas shortly available 
Water—an abundant supply of excellent quality 

Electric Power, at low rates 


Raw materials —limestone, building stone, sand, gravel 
and clay within the district 
This district is served by — 
Having Arcs with all iene. 
Traffic Department—1221 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


H. G. Powell, General Traffic Manager; H. A. Tuohy, Freight Traffic Manager; W. H. Blair, General Freight Agent; 
J. A. Jefferis, General Freight Agent (Solicitation) 


ILLINOIS 
TERMINAL R.R. 
SYSTEM 
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23 miles north of St. Louis. This District boasts among 
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Consolidation of the railroads into a limited number of 


> .ystems has been suggested as one palliative if not a specific 


) for the trouble. But consolidations that might bring com- 


pulsory peace and quiet to the competing operators stretch- 


| ing forth their hands for the tidewater coal business would 
' not be in harmony with the rule laid down for the con- 
© xolidation of railroads—the preservation of competition and 
© maintenance of trade routes. The interest the Pennsylvania 


ae 


costs in the south and the west than in the east. 


| opposite views. 
’ that that interest keeps down rates to Hampton Roads so 
) that the investment may return a dividend, using that word 
> not technically, but to cover return on stock and preservation 


' has in the Norfolk and Western produces diametrically 


Northern operators are inclined to say 


of ability to pay interest on bonds. Southern operators are 
inclined to think that interest tends to keep rates to Hampton 
Roads up so that the Pennsylvania can haul more coal from 


’ central Pennsylvania to the northern ports served by it. 


Undoubtedly the Commission, more and more, will bé 


" forced to make distance the controlling factor in the making 


of rates—that is, to require rates to be made on mileage 
with some but not much allowance for the supposed higher 
But in 


the eastern class rate case the carriers put in much testimony 





tending to show that their costs were as high as in other 
parts of the country. The Southern Traffic League has 


- given data to its members wherewith to fight contentions 


of southern carriers that the cost of transportation is higher 


4 in the south than in other parts of the country. All of 
_ which tends to hasten the day when rates will be made on 
_ the basis of distance as the largest if not the absolutely 


controlling factor in the whole problem. Whether that will 
be good or ill for the country is a question to make even 
the one hundred Solomons Commissioner Meyer thinks 
would be needed to administer the Hoch-Smith resolution 
cringe and tremble with fear. 





REGULATION OF THE BUS 


HE committee on commerce of the American Bar 

Association has recommended for adoption, at the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the association at Memphis, Tenn., 
October 23, 24 and 25, a resolution urging enactment by 
Congress of legislation providing for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicles operating as common 
carriers on the public highways over regular routes or 
between fixed termini. This additional recommendation for 
such legislation serves to revive interest in a peculiar legis- 
lative situation that has developed with respect to proposed 
regulation of the motor vehicle by the federal government. 
Notwithstanding that the “verdict” is practically unanimous 
in favor of regulation of at least the bus in interstate com- 
merce, Congress has not acted and it remains to be seen 
whether it will act at the regular session that will begin 
in December. 

Bills providing for regulation of the bus have been 
before Congress for several years. There are now pending 
the bills introduced in the Senate by Chairman Couzens, of 
the interstate commerce committee, and in the House by 
Chairman Parker, of the committee on interstate and foreign 
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commerce. These measures, generally speaking, have the 
whole-hearted support of the bus operators, the electric and 
steam railways, and the members of the state regulating 
commissions. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended legislation providing for regulation of the 
bus. State legislatures have memorialized Congress to enact 
legislation on the subject. Congress, however, has not been 
spurred to action. 

The commerce committee of the bar association in its 
report dealing with motor vehicle regulation refers to the 
tentative report of Examiner Leo J. Flynn, made as the 
result of the Commission’s investigation in its motor vehicle 
proceeding, and the decision of the Commission based on 
the Flynn report, recommending regulation of the bus. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that federal legisla- 
tion upon this subject is desirable, and that it should be, 
in general, in accordance with the views expressed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in this report—at least to 
the extent of providing for federal regulation of interstate 
commerce by motor vehicles operating as common carriers 
of passengers on the public highways, over regular routes 
or between fixed termini,” says the committee. 


AIR SUBSIDIES 


HE statement of Postmaster-General Brown that the 

government is contributing more than $30,000,000 an- 
nually, through the departments of agriculture, commerce 
and the post office, to the cause of civil aviation (see Traffic 
World, October 12, p. 906), may come as something of a 
shock to citizens who have been attentive to current state- 
ments comparing the success of commercial aviation in this 
country, without direct subsidy, to that of the industry in 
Europe, where it is subsidized directly. Those statements 
have usually been filled out with what is, ordinarily, a just 
pride in the so-called American method. 

But in this case, by the quite innocent device of using 
the term indirect subsidy in one instance, and direct subsidy 
in the other, attention was for the most part successfully 
diverted from facts to words, we believe. It may be that 
the method of subsidizing the industry is of importance, and 
that the American method is greatly to be preferred to the 
European, which, as we understand it, is to make a direct 
contribution of a fixed sum to the company performing 
certain services, on one basis or another. By the American 
method the airways are policed and maintained and, in the 
case of mail, the citizen is assisted with his bill of use. In 
other words, he is permitted to pay something less than cost 
with the understanding that the difference is to be made 
up later by the government. Profits then depend to a large 
extent on volume of business, as the amount the government 
pays depends on that. 

But whatever distinction is drawn on the basis of the 
exact means whereby the taxpayers’ money is transferred 
to the pockets of those operating the service, it seems quite 
certain that, in view of the statement of the Postmaster- 
General, the American method is as effective as any other. 
The suggestion is contained in the statement referred to 
that it is proving too effective. Thirty million dollars a 
year is no trifling outlay, and it does not include sums made 
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available by municipalities for airports and other aids to the 
industry. 


We are not particularly interested in questioning the 
wisdom or desirability of what the government is doing with 
respect to aviation. The recent developments in the industry 
have at least afforded a spectacle peculiarly interesting to the 
imagination, and it may be that everything its prophets 
predict will come about, and much more. But the situation 
does illustrate the ease with which the average man can be 
fooled by a delicate use of words. If the average business 
man has thought about it at all, there is no doubt but that 
he has taken a good deal of satisfaction out of the notion 
that this country was coming along as well or nearly as well 
as European countries, and that without recourse to that 
form of socialism known as direct subsidy. 


O’FALLON DICKERING STILL ON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No conclusion has been reached by Commission men and 
representatives of railroads as to what should be done by the 
Commission to bring its work into line with the valuation rule 
as declared by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
O’Fallon case. The Commission has not yet indicated in any 
of its so-called final valuations that there was a decision in the 
case, which, in the eyes of some, has seemed so important. (See 
Traffic World, August 3, p. 283.) 


Amplification, in the final valuation report in valuation No. 
1017, New York Connecting Railroad Company, opinion B-746, 
26 Val. Rep. 586-606, of a notice paragraph carried in many 
prior reports, created a report that the Commission had finally 
taken official notice of the O’Fallon decision. The decision in 
the New York Connecting case was made after the date of the 
O’Fallon report, hence the idea that the amplified notice para- 
graph signified something in connection with the O’Fallon case. 


In answer to questions on that point, attention was called 
to the fact that notice paragraphs had been incorporated in 
many reports prior to the O’Fallon case. They are called 
notice paragraphs because they notify the public that when 
the Commission brings the valuations to date the discrepancy 
in the report carrying the notice will be harmonized. The dis- 
crepancy to which reference was made was that arising from 
the fact that the value of structures was of one date and the 
value of lands of another. 


The amplified notice tells why the Commission has been 
proceeding in the way it has. It carries the promise that the 
values being determined in the report carrying it will be re- 
vised to other dates when use of them is being made for any 
purposes under the act and that in the revision consideration 
will be given to the costs prevailing at the time. What might 
be considered a recognition of the fact that the O’Fallon case 
had been decided is given in a few sentences at the end of the 
amplified notice. They follow: 

We know of no proceeding in which the instant valuation 
is important as bearing upon any issue as to which under the 
act this valuation is admissible as prima facie evidence. If, 
however, the values as of these earlier dates are material in 
any proceeding under the act, the parties may bring the matter 
to our attention in order that we may give consideration to the 
prices applicable as of the respective dates. But with the 
present basic valuation constituting, virtually, an administrative 
step in the determination of quantities and other matters of a 
much greater scope, it is sufficient to indicate our intention to 
deal with this particular subject at such later dates as we may 
be called upon to fix values for these properties, when we can 
give the then costs of reproduction the consideration which 
may be required by the law of the land. 


The part of the amplified notice preceding the part already 
quoted follows: 


“In carrying out our investigations under section 19a it 
early became apparent that all,of the railroads in the United 
States could not be inventoried in any one year and dates of 
inventory were established ranging for the most part from 
1914 to 1919. In each instance lands were appraised as of the 
date of inventory. In estimating cost of reproduction, however, 
it was found impracticable to apply prices as of each of the 
different dates of valuation and to meet this difficulty the prices 
applied in all instances were the fair average of those in effect 
during the period of 5, and in some cases 10, years immediately 
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prior to June 30, 1914. This method has the further advantag. 
of permitting consideration of the reproduction costs of al 
carriers as of a common period so that as the prices of materia) 
and labor vary adjustments may be made from time to time to 
keep all appraisals on a comparable basis. Winston-Saley 
Southbound Ry. Co., 75 I. C. C. 187, 192. Any other plan Would 
immensely complicate and in fact might defeat the intent to 
ascertain values as of current dates in the wholesale manne 
required by the act. The values now being determined wil] , 
revised to later dates when use is made of them for any Dur. 
poses under the act, and in the revision consideration wil] , 
given to the costs prevailing at the time.” ' 


In a typical prior notice, Birmingham & Southeastern, };; 
I. C. C. 34, 47, the notice about revision follows: 


“This discrepancy will be removed when we adjust to late, 
dates, in accordance with the requirements of the valuation ac 
the final value herein reported. 


“In this case the final value for rate making purposes ¢ 
the property of the New York Connecting, the stock of whic 
is owned equally by the New Haven and the Pennsylvania 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, is found to 
$24,500,000, as of June 30, 1918. The company owned and useg 
on the valuation date, 25.991 miles of track connecting, in Ney 
York City, the Pennsylvania and New Haven systems. | 
addition it had trackage rights over the Long Island for a ds. 
tance of 11.53 miles. The carrier’s books recorded the inves. 
ment of the company on the valuation date as $27,762,544. The 
report said that if that account were readjusted to accord with 
the Commission’s accounting examination that figure woul 
be reduced to $27,705,352.” 


VALUATION OF D. M. & N. 


Owned and used property of the Duluth, Missabe ¢ 
Northern Railway Company is valued at $42,725,000, as of June 
30, 1919, in Valuation No. 369, Duluth, Missabe & Northen 
Railway Company et al., opinion No. B-744, 26 Val. Rep, 
387-480, issued by the Commission October 14. The report also 
includes the valuations of the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
Company and the Interstate Transfer Railway Company. 


“The Missabe’s books,” said the Commission, “record a 
investment of $42,210,491.84 in road and equipment, including 
land. If readjustments were made in accordance with ow 
present accounting classification, this amount would be in 
creased to $42,211,700.29, of which $6,541,557.74 represents con- 
siderations other than cash. The original cost to date of its 
property can not be ascertained. The cost of reproduction nev 
and cost reproduction less depreciation of its property owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes, exclusive of land, we 
find to be $46,809,108, and $37,863,058, respectively, and of that 
which it uses but does not own, $2,659,725 and $2,367,595, re 
spectively. The value of lands and rights owned and used for 
carrier purposes on date of valuation, determined in conformity 
with our usual methods, is $1,361,153.08, and of those used but 
not owned, $649,642.65. 


“The recorded investment of the Spirit Lake is $1,890,753.40, 
including land. Its original cost can not be ascertained. The 
cost of reproduction new of the carrier property owned but not 
used, exclusive of land, we find to be $1,568,802, and the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation, $1,410,352. The value of car 
rier lands and rights owned but not used on date of valuation, 
is $478,561.98. 


“The Interstate’s investment in road and equipment, in 
cluding land, as recorded in its books, is $1,558,269.18. The 
original cost to date of its property can not be ascertained 
The cost of reproduction new of the carrier property owned but 
not used, exclusive of lands, we find to be $1,090,923, and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, $957,243. We find the 
value of carrier lands and rights owned but not used to bk 
$65,809.93. 

“The estimates of cost of reproduction covered by this 
report are based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the presett 
values of the common-carrier lands covered by the report are 
based upon the fair average of the normal market value of 
lands adjoining and adjacent to the rights of way, yards, and 
terminals of the carriers, as of valuation date. This discrepancy 
will be removed when we adjust to later dates, in accordance 
with the requirements of the valuation act, the final values 
herein reported. 


“We find that the value for rate-making purposes of the 
property of the Missabe, owned and used for common-carrie! 
purposes, including $725,000 for working capital, is $42,725,000, 
and of the property used but not owned $3,305,271. We further! 
find that the final value for rate-making purposes of the commor 
carrier property of the Spirit Lake, owned but not used, 3 
$2,100,000, and of the Interstate $1,090,000.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





When Robert N. Collyer, chair- 
man, Traffic Executive Association 
(eastern territory), says the domi- 
nant trends in rate-making are out- 
ward and downward, a vast majority of traffic men, it is believed, 
will feel satisfied that he has made an accurate statement. It 
is nearly always odious to single out one man from all his 
fellows to say that he knows more about it than any other. 
But Collyer, for so many years, has maintained a high place in 
eastern traffic affairs that even those who have insinuated that, 
at times, he outdoes Talleyrand in using language to conceal 
thought, honor him as being able to paint an adequate picture. 

Mr. Collyer addressed the traffic club in New York recently. 
In that speech he said the dominant trends were outward and 
downward. By “outward” he meant the extension of the areas 
in which joint rates applied. By “downward” he said he meant 
that, in 1928, the average ton-mile on Class I roads was 10.81 
mills, whereas in 1923, the first year after the last general re- 
duction, it was 11.16 mills, or 87.5 per cent of the ton-mile, 
of an intended basis. He said that if the intentions of the 
Commission, as disclosed in its general rate reports in 1920 and 
1922, had been attained, the rates would have been 90 per cent 
of those it permitted or prescribed in Ex Parte 74. He rec- 
ognized the infirmities of the ton-mile, but suggested that, if it 
was used in all instances, the relationships established by it 
would not be misleading. 

Visualization of the outward extension of rates, he said, 
would be easy when it was recalled that only two score years 
ago every carrier was substantially an autocrat in respect to 
its rate-emaking powers. The outward extension of rates, he 
said, was not caused by the Commission, but the Commission 
was merely the instrumentality through which the causes, rate 
complaints, and the fourth section largely, had operated. 

Under each head of his subject he cited cases to illustrate 
the points he was making, giving liberal quotations from many 
of the large ones, such as the general class rate cases, caused 
largely by fourth section situations, especially in the southern 
and eastern class rate cases. The outstanding characteristic 
of the great readjustments, he said, was the provision of mileage 
rates, for the direct station-to-station application or as deter- 
minative of the rates to be applied between groups when groups 
were sanctioned. 

As to the effect of the downward trend, he gave statistics 
that, of course, had theretofore been published, but he put them 
into small compass so as not to have his picture too large. 
The carriers, he said, had done their best to absorb the revenue 
losses from particular items of traffic by “more and more highly 
developed efficiency in the transportation of all traffic, but the 
time is approaching when the capacity of their shock absorbers 
will be reached and the trend in rates must soon start upward 
to preserve these vital agencies in our country’s welfare.” 

The speech was one of the most readable things recently 
published. It is suspected that even those who disagree with 
the man who knows more about rate adjustments than he will 
admit will appreciate the contribution to the literature of the 
subject because of its clear-cut character and wide scope. 


Trends in Rate-Making 
Outward and Downward 





For years the world has laughed at the 
engineer hoist by his own petard. Perhaps 
before the courts and the Commission get 
through with the Montana intrastate oil 


Lawyers and 
Those Montana 


Oil Rates rates cases, some of the laughter will be 
: turned against the members of the legal 
fraternity. This is not to say that they have been hoist by 


their own petard. However, to a layman, it looks as if they 
had made more miscalculations than any engineer who failed 
to make figures accurately showing in which direction his powder 
engine would do its kicking. 

The Commission says it has no jurisdiction to inquire into 
the quality of the Montana rates until they are in effect. The 
federal district court has enjoined them temporarily on a peti- 
tion asking for an order intended to hold the situation static. 
Over that the Supreme Court of the United States has put 
orders, one of which District Judge Bourquin construes in a 
way that, between the lines, calls Associate Justice Van Devanter 
& “dumb bell.” Of course, he laya the blame for getting the 
justice into that position on railroad lawyers, intimating that 
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they drew up the ambiguous order that Van Devanter signed 
without carefully considering. 

; If the Commission’s construction of the thirteenth section 
is sound, then a layman is entitled, it is suggested, to believe 
that the lawyers in Congress, who constitute an overwhelming 
majority, made a mess of the statute. The Commission so reads 
it that, unless the railroads allow state-made rates to go into 
effect, they may not have a test under the thirteenth section, 
not even if they do give a bond to make refunds if, after the 
federal body has made an investigation, it be found that the 
rates prescribed by the state are violative of the section in 
question. Of course, laymen know that law is so imperfect 
that there are many things that cause hurt to a man and his 
property without remedy in the courts. But a layman might 
inquire why it was necessary to have such a situation in respect 
of statutory railroad rates. 





Anyone who keeps in touch with the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, 
it is believed, cannot fail to reach the 
conclusion that American business has 
a respect for law and desires to heed it. 
That regulatory body was created to ad- 
vise with business to the end that unfair methods of competition 
would disappear. 

Until President Coolidge changed the personnel of the body, 
about three years ago, its advising with business consisted of 
loudly trumpeting complaints about specific units and reports 
to Congress, in answer to resolutions by that body, amounting, 
in substance, to declaration that American business was rotten 
in its morals and also that it was guilty on about every charge 
that could be made against it by communists and the “pinks” 
that seemed to control the commission. 

Now the commission is holding trade practice conferences 
in which the units in a given business adopt codes of ethics 
consisting of two parts. The first part consists of practices 
that the regulating body says conflict with the law against 
unfair methods of competition. The second consists of things 
which the trade or industry thinks should be recognized as 
unfair practices. In time the second part may become unfair 
methods by reason of a general and overwhelming agreement 
among those concerned that they, while not now regarded as 
unfair, have come to be recognized as such because of the over- 
whelming belief that they are unfair. What is or is not unfair, 
in the final analysis, is the crystallized opinion of those en- 
gaged in the business or industry. Opinion testimony must be 
admitted to the record by the courts so that, as time goes on, 
the law is made to apply as the industry thinks it should be 
applied. 

In that way the regulating body is making industry govern 
itself. Every week, nearly, the desirability of a code of ethics 
to govern a trade or industry is shown by the fact that such 
a large percentage of it has suggested a trade practice con- 
ference that the commission calls one and in that way lays 
the foundation for a code. 


American Business 
Desires to 
Obey the Law 





Government loans of Latin American 
countries publicly offered in the United 
States during 1928 established a new high 
record, according to a survey of Latin 
American financial developments in that period which the Com- 
merce Department has just issued. The total of these loans was 
$344,598,000—an increase of about $13,000,000 over the figure 
for 1927. New nominal capital in this financing, it was pointed 
out, was actually less than in the previous year, estimated re- 
funding to Americans having been $106,400,000 in 1928, as com- 
pared with only $54,029,000 in 1927. 

While the public offering of Latin American corporate issues 
in the United States declined from $102,129,000 in 1927 to $92,- 
880,000 in 1928, estimated refunding to Americans in the former 
year was $39,510,000, as compared with only $1,000,000 in 1928; 
so the new nominal capital invested in corporate issues publicly 
offered increased during 1928. These figures, the bulletin ex- 
plains, do not include large direct investments of American cap- 
ital not represented by public offerings of securities. During 
the year large public-utility holdings were acquired by Ameri- 
ca ninterests in Latin America, notably in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico. 

An interesting feature of Latin American financing revealed 
in the survey was the development of state mortgage banks. 
During 1928 the Mortgage Bank of Ecuador and the Banco 
Aricola y Pecuario of Venezuela were opened, both of which are 
government banks. Furthermore, a law was enacted in Peru 
creating the Mortgage Bank of Peru. In Brazil, the states of 
Rio Grande do Sul and Parana both opened state controlled 
banks with mortgage departments. The state of Bahai also 
enacted legislation for the setting up of a state bank whose 
chief purpose would be to make loans to agriculturists. 


Latin Americans 
Like Our Dollars 
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Other important developments outlined in the study include 
the following: Enactment of legislation by Bolivia providing 
for extensive changes in the country’s financial organization: 
The provisional stabilization of Peruvian exchange; the success- 
ful maintenance for the second full year of the Brazilian sta- 
bilization program; the continued increase in the flotation of 
Colombian governmental loans in the United States for the con- 
struction of transportation facilities and other public works; 
the arrangement effected by Cuba with American bankers for 
the financing of the public-works program through the issuance 
of public-works program through the issuance of public-works 
serial certificates; and the negotiations between Mexico and the 
International Bankers Committee looking forward to a new 
debt agreement, no payments being made during 1928 on foreign- 
debt obligations due in that year. 





It is time for the traffic and tariff 
men of the land to rise up, in arms, to 
slay those who assert that tariffs are 
filled with puzzles and pitfalls. All 
things are relative. That being so, it 
is not hard to take a Leland tariff, for 
instance, compare it with dispatches to the State Department and 
reach the conclusion that the ancient joke about freight rate 
tariffs is a hoary old lie. One such dispatch, made public this 
week, notified the public that President Gil, by means of a 
resolution, had set a period of time of ninety working days, for 
“owners of confirmatory concessions already granted on ejidal 
lands, to make arrangements with the representatives of the 
towns with respect to the percentage (of oil) which they should 
receive as owners of the surface (superficiaries) in accordance 
with the law or with the rental contracts which were the basis 
of the concession.” The agreements are to be “drawn up with 
the Private Administrative Committees, with the approval of 
the Agrarian Committees named in the law.” 

It might be said that those interested understood the res- 
olution, which sounds as if it might be an executive decree 
intended to supplement a Mexican statute. <A like answer could 
be made in respect of every one of the so-called complex freight 
rate tariffs. In other words, the joke about freight tariffs is 
not so good. The vast majority of tariff items are as plain, 
to those interested, as the multiplication table. A stranger to 
Mexican law, of course, cannot know that ejidal dotations, to 
give the lands their full name, are what are known under the 
common law of England and the American states as “the com- 
mon” on which every man has a right to pasture his cow. A 
watchmaker cannot know the meaning of the words “holding 
the Deming combinations as maxima.” “Confirmatory conces- 
sions” is the name of the titles Americans received in exchange 
from the Mexican government, when it declared itself the owner 
of the subsoil minerals, for the fee simple titles they thought 
they had bought from private owners in Mexico.—A. E. H. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3366, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15, until May 15, schedules in supplement No. 9 to 
joint tariff, Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1213, Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-246, 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2158 and Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 105, 
and other tariffs operating in trans-continental territory. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce the westbound com- 
modity rates on phosphate of lime and related articles, car- 
loads, from Chicago, Ill., and points west thereof, and St. Louis, 
Mo., to the North and South Pacific Coast destinations, Mon- 
tana, and intermediate points. The following statement is 
illustrative: 

Rates in cents per 100 pounds. To San Francisco, Calif., from 


Chicago, Ill., present 120, proposed 100; St. Louis, Mo., present 114, 
proposed 95; Denver, Colo., present 108, proposed 90. 


Speaking of 
Freight Rate 
Tariff Complexities 


In I. and S. No. 3367, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15, until May 15, schedules in supplement No. 28 to 
St. Louis-San Francisco, I. C. C. No. 8897 and supplements Nos. 
80 and 85 to joint tariff, Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1869, Curlett’s 
I. C. C. No. A-218, Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 2075 and Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 90. The suspended 
schedules proposed increased rates on lead products, carloads, 
from and to points in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. The 
following is illustrative: 


Pig lead, carload, rates in cents per 100 pounds, from Ontario, 
Okla.-Kans., to Joplin, Mo., present 5, proposed 13; between Joplin, 
Mo., and Galena, Kan., present 2, proposed 11. 


In I. and S. No. 3368, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15, until May 15, schedules in supplement No. 9 to 
joint tariff, Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1220, Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-253, 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2178 and Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 109, 
and other tariffs applying to trans-continental territory. The 
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suspended schedules propose to cancel the present westho 

rates on street passenger cars, minimum 20,000 pounds, ang ty 
continue the present rates on those cars now shown in o) 
nection with a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, but reyis 

the description to read Railway Cars and change the Minimuy 
weights to graduated minima, ranging from 20,000 pounds ,, 
60,000 pounds for each car, dependent on the length of the Car 
shipped. This will result in both increases and reductions in 
rates on railway cars, and in increases on trackless trolley 
street cars. The following statement is illustrative: 7 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds, on trackless trolley cars, carloads 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, from Cincinnati, Ohio, present 260, pro. 
posed 444; Kent, Ohio, present 270, proposed 461. 


LUMBER, STATE OR INTERSTATE? 


The complainant in No. 19812, Woodward & Son vs. Soni, 


ern et al, 156 I. C. C. 354, 153 I. C. C. 575, has asked thE 


Commission to reverse the first cited decision in which it hey 
that the movement of a refused car of lumber from Maida 
N. C., to Liberty, N. C., was interstate. If the Commission «jj 
that, it would be going back to its original decision, which wa 
that the shipment was intrastate. 

After the original decision the carriers refunded to the cop. 
plainant the difference between the state and interstate rate, 
Now that that decision has been reversed the carriers are i& 
manding return of the refunded money. The complainant stan 
on the proposition that when the car was refused at Maidy 
and it sold the lumber to a customer at Liberty, there was, 
break in the original plan of making a shipment. The origin 
intention was to ship to Maiden, the complainant argued in i 
application for reversal of the second decision. When the cy 
was refused at Maiden, it contended, it had to find another 
customer and make a new shipment. ; 


The reconsignment tariff, which the complainant said wa 
“edged” into the case, it said, had nothing to do with the orig 
inal intention and could not be used to change the law. Th 
law on the subject, the complainant contended, was laid dom 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in many cases. Th 
law so declared, it said, was that the intention, in good faith, 
of the shipper was what constituted the character of the com 
merce, the common incidents of a through shipment, such x 
breaking bulk and rebilling, merely furnishing facts upon whieh 
to determine the character of the commerce “when the inten 
tion of the shipper is pleaded.” The complainant said that th 
Settle Case (260 U. S. 166), rather than the ones cited by the 
Commission, was controlling. It said that the principle ir 
volved was important and that it could not have the question 
of principle settled except as a defendant for the recovery of 
the money refunded by the railroads unless the Commissio 
reconsidered the case. 


FINANCE RULE OF PRACTICE 


Although the Commission has been handling what are know 
as finance cases for nine years, it has come to a realization, 
within the week, that in all that time it has been proceedil: 
without rules of practice specifically applicable. The fact wa 
noted by Commissioner Aitchison in connection with his anne 
tation of the statutes administered by the Commission. There 
fore an addition has been made to No. XIX of the rules 0 
practice to be khown as Rule XIX-A. Attention has been called 
to the addition by means of a notice to the public issued by 
Secretary McGinty. The rule follows: 


Proceedings under the following provisions of the interstate com: 
merce act, collectively referred to as ‘‘finance cases,’’ will be governe? 
by these rules of practice, as far as applicable: Section 1 (18)-(20), 
pine tae | to the construction, operation, or abandonment of lines @ 
railroad; section 5 (2), relating to the acquisition of control of ott 
carrier by another; section 20a (1)-(11), relating to the issuance © 
securities or assumption of obligations by railway companies; sectid 
20a (12), relating to the holding of positions with more than ott 
carrier; section 15a, relating to excess railway operating income; and 
section 5 (9), relating to the consolidation of telephone companies. 

Special instructions as to procedure under any of these subjects 
will be furnished upon application to the secretary of the Commissio 


EXTRA FARE INQUIRY 


The Commission, on October 15, issued notice, in No. 22735, 
in re extra fares on passenger trains, of the institution, on it 
own motion, of an inquiry into the subject of extra fares 
passenger trains. (See Traffic World, October 12, p. 887.) Al 
the carriers subject to the interstate commerce act are maée 
respondents in the inquiry. The fourth section applicatiot 
mentioned in the article cited have been made a part of tht 
inquiry. The notice says that the proceeding will be assigned 
for hearing at such times and places as the Commission may 
hereafter direct. 
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' Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Bre Pays 
ay 


SEWER PIPE BASIS PRESCRIBED 


Ninety per cent of sixth class for the affected parts of 
central, New England and trunk line territories has been pre- 
scribed for sewer pipe and wall coping in I. and S. No. 3000, 
> cancellation of commodity rates on sewer pipe in central ter- 
ritory, I. and S. No. 3059, sewer pipe and wall coping from 
‘various Pennsylvania points to New England and eastern trunk 
‘jine territories, No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. 
ys, Atlantic City Railway et al. and No. 19975, Evans Pipe Co. 
Pet al. vs. B. & O. et al. The Commission, by division 4, in a 
report written by Commissioner Woodlock, found not justified 
"the increases proposed in the supension cases, without preju- 
dice, however, to the filing of new schedules on the basis men- 
E tioned. In the formal complaint cases the Commission made 
like findings as to the quantum of the rates. Orders in the 


aN ne ae 
Bg cree OR 
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be 
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oa 
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: formal docket cases require the carriers to revise their rates 
"to the 90 per cent basis not later than December 24. 


In I. and S. No. 3000 the carriers proposed to cancel all 
commodity rates on vitrified sewer pipe and wall coping from 
points in Ohio and Indiana to destinations in central territory 
(except Brazil and Mecca, Ind., to points in Illinois) and all 
commodity rates from producing points in Ohio to points in 
western New York and western Pennsylvania in the Buffalo- 

Pittsburgh territory and to establish sixth class rates in lieu 
| thereof. That phase of the subject is also before the Ohio 
- commission on a petition of the carriers asking the Ohio body 
"to modify its order establishing rates on the basis of 75 per 
' cent of sixth class. In Indiana the state commission has sus- 
"> pended tariffs proposing to cancel existing intrastate rates, 
' which, Commissioner Woodlock said, were on the basis of 80 
) per cent of sixth class. 

In I. and S. No. 3059, carriers serving western Pennsylvania 
proposed to cancel commodity rates from the Clearfield, Pa., 
district to destinations in eastern trunk line territory and to 
establish higher rates. The schedules in that case, Commis- 
* sioner Woodlock said, followed the filing of No. 19886, the Graff- 
Kittanning Clay Products Co. petition alleging that the joint 
sixth class rates from Craigsville, Pa., a point west of the Clear- 

‘ field district, to eastern trunk line and New England points 
_ were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in comparison with 
_ rates from points in the Clearfield district. In the other formal 
' docket case the allegation was that the sixth class rate from 
' Uhrichsville, O., to Williamsville, N. Y., was unreasonable and 

unduly prejudicial. Sixth class is the rating in official classifi- 
' cation on clay and concrete pipe, with a minimum of 26,000 
' pounds, subject to rule 34. Wall coping is rated sixth class on 
| 4minimum of 30,000 pounds. 

a The rate from Craigsville to eastern trunk line and New 
' England territories were found unreasonable and unduly preju- 
a dicial for the future to the extent they might exceed 90 per 
> cent of sixth class. Rates from St. Mary’s, Brockway, Patton 
and Clearfield, Pa., to the same destinations were found unduly 
Preferential to the extent they were or might be less than 90 
Der cent of sixth class. 

Be As to a 22-cent rate from Uhrichsville, O., to Williamsville, 
' N. Y., the Commission found it unreasonable for the future to 
» the extent it might exceed 90 per cent of sixth class. 

Commissioner Woodlock said that it was agreed by all parties 
that the Clearfield grouping should be retained. He said that 
» that should be done by taking 90 per cent of the lowest sixth 
) class rate for any of the four group points named and applying 
» the rate so found as the group rates. 

: The suspended schedules are to be canceled, but, as before 
» Set forth, without prejudice to the carriers filing new ones on 
) the 90 per cent basis. 


CLIFTON BRANCH OIL RATES 


i The Commission, on reconsideration, in No. 19516, Arizona 
< Corporation Commission et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., has modified 
_ ‘ts findings in the former report, 156 I. C. C. 418, with respect to 
» tates on petroleum products from southern California points to 
| Arizona destinations so as to allow the Southern Pacific to apply 

4 rate of 80 cents on refined products instead of 70 cents on 

the Clifton branch of the Southern Pacific in Arizona, and 80 
» Per cent of that rate on distillate instead of 80 per cent of 
> the 70-cent rate. 

,, 2m the original report the Commission created an 80 and a 
% ‘Ocent group with the line between Arizona and New Mexico 
» making the boundary between them. The Clifton branch starts 


a 
BS 
ai 


ee ae 





at Lordsburg, N. M., and extends into Arizona. New Mexico 
points are in the 80-cent group and Arizona points in the other 
group. The prior finding, therefore, if followed, would cause 
a fourth section violation. By putting the Arizona on the 80- 
cent basis that fourth section violation is avoided. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, in which dissent he was 
joined by Chairman Lewis and Commissioner Campbell, said 
that in his judgment “our arbitrary boundary line between the 
two groups and the fact that the Clifton branch happens to be- 
gin just over this line in New Mexico are quite insufficient for 
unjust treatment of Clifton.” 

Mr. Eastman said that the modification, in his opinion, 
would result in a wholly unjustifiable discrimination against the 
Clifton copper mining district. That district, he said, was in 
competition with the Globe and Miami districts, reached by 
another branch of the Southern Pacific. He said that the three 
districts should have either the 70 cent or the 80 cent rate. He 
said he would choose the 70 cent rate because of a conviction 
that the 70 cent rate would be high enough to include the branch 
line points. The fourth section difficulty, he said, could easily 
be cured by changing the boundary line between the groups. 


EX-VESSEL LUMBER SCALE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21524, Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co. et al. vs. New Haven et al., has found unreasonable the 
rates on lumber, ex-vessel, from the Pacific coast, carloads, from 
Boston, Mass., and New London, Conn., to destinations on the 
New Haven system lines in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New York. It has prescribed a distance scale to be 
used in making new rates, not later than December 30, and 
awarded reparation. The complaint alleged that the rates were 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the complainants and unduly 
preferential of shippers at Providence, R. I., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 
Lumber from the Pacific coast coming through the Panama 
canal to points on the New Haven, unloaded at Boston and New 
London, was the commodity in question. The New Haven, ac- 
cording to the report, from Boston to certain competitive points 
and points intermediate thereto maintained commodity rates 
lower than the sixth class basis, the basis maintained generally. 
The lumber rate structures maintained by other New England 
carriers, the report said, consisted of commodity rates substan- 
tially lower than the sixth class rates. 

The scale begins with a rate of 6.5 cents for distances over 
5 but not exceeding 10 miles; progresses by half cent additions 
for each five-mile block up to 14.5 cents for the block between 
95 and 100 miles; then by half cent additions for each ten-mile 
block up to 18 cents for the block between 160 and 170 miles; 
for the block between 190 and 200 miles; repeats the 19-cent 
for the block between 190 and 200 miles; repeats the 19-cent 
rate for the block between 200 and 220 miles; becomes 19.5 
cents for the block between 220 and 250 miles, and runs out with 
a rate of 20 cents for the block between 250 and 280 miles. 


FRISCO OKLAHOMA COTTON CASE 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3192, rout- 
ing and transit on cotton from St. L.-S. F. points in Oklahoma 
to southeastern and Carolina territory, also to eastern cities, 
has found not justified the proposed joint all-rail rates on cot- 
ton from points on the St. Louis-San Francisco in Oklahoma to 
the southeast via Gulf ports and ordered the suspended sched- 
ules canceled. It has found justified the proposed grant of 
concentration arrangements at the Gulf ports in connection 
with joint rail-water-and-rail rates on cotton from points on the 
Frisco in Oklahoma to New England, vacated its order of sus- 
pension and discontinued the proceeding. 

Protest of the Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange caused 
the suspension of the schedules by means of which the Frisco 
proposed to re-establish rates on cotton from Oklahoma via the 
Gulf ports to the southeast instead of restricting the movement 
of Oklahoma cotton on its rails into the southeast via the rail 
routes through Memphis, Tenn. The Frisco also proposed to 
join in the rail-water-and-rail rates via the Gulf ports to New 
England. 

The Oklahoma cotton dealers said the concentration priv- 
ileges allowed at the Gulf ports in connection with the joint 
rail-water-and-rail rates placed them at a disadvantage. The 


Commission in answer to that said that the Frisco could not 
control the concentration privileges granted at the Gulf ports. 
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Under that condition it said that participation by the Frisco 
in those joint rates under which the more favorable concen- 
tration privileges were allowed than in Oklahoma did not result 
in undue prejudice for the reasons set forth in Central R. R. 
vs. U. S., 257 U. S. 247. 

Cotton interests of New Orleans, La., Dallas, Houston and 
Galveston, Tex., and the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the report said, supported the Frisco proposals. It said 
that it would be observed that the interests of the Oklahoma 
cotton growers were directly opposed to those of the Oklahoma 
cotton dealers. 

Fourth section application No. 13578 was joined with this 
case but disposition of it was postponed until the Commission 
disposed of Fourth Section Departures in Rates on Cotton and 
Cotton Linters, submitted February 9, 1928, a case involving 
the whole fourth section aspect of cotton rates in the southwest. 


ROOFING SLAG SCALE 


New rates on roofing slag, to be established not later than 
December 30, have been ordered in No. 21646, M. N. Cartier & 
Sons Co. vs. New Haven et al., from points of origin in Pennsy]l- 
vania to destinations in New England. The Commission, by 
division 2, has found unreasonable the past rates from Reading, 
Hokendauqua, Bethlehem and Swedeland, Pa., to Providence, 
Auburn, Esmond and Cranston, R. I., and Attleboro, Mass., and 
awarded reparation. It has found rates from Reading and 
Swedeland to the same destinations unreasonable for the future 
and awarded reparation. Inasmuch as the rates from Bethlehem 
and Hokendauqua were on the basis sought, the Commission said 
they needed not to be considered for the future. The finding is 
that the rates from Bethlehem and Hokendauqua were, and the 
rates assailed from Reading and Swedeland were, are, and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates shown in the follow- 
ing table, subject to the addition of 70 cents per ton to the 
rates, for hauls involving car float or lighterage service in New 
York harbor, and subject to other conditions set out after the 
scale: 


Rate 
Distance Cents 
gain acre ance akon ua sanentscases ceed meee 150 


150 miles and over 125 
5 miles and over 150 
200 miles and over 175........-cce00. 
miles and over 200 
260 miles and over 230 
miles and over 260 
320 mfles and over 290 
350 miles and over 320 

The other conditions to which the rates carried in the scale 
are to be subject follow: 

Distances shall be computed over the routes composed of not 
more than three line-haul carriers, via existing connections for the 
interchange of carload traffic, which will result in the lowest rates, 
taking into consideration the arbitrary for float service. In com- 
puting the rates for hauls involving car-float or lighterage service in 
New York Harbor, only the actual rail distance shall be used, the 
70-cent arbitrary being intended to cover the entire water service. 
The prescribed rates will be required to be established only over the 
cheapest available routes under the foregoing requirements. Rates 
based upon the foregoing scale and the average or representative 
distances from groups agreed upon by the carriers and interested 
shippers will be considered a substantial compliance with our findings. 


PEANUT RATE REVISION 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 20455, Gordon Candy 
Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al, No. 20793, J. F. Garvey Co. vs. 
A. B. & A. et al., and parts of fourth section applications Nos. 
1898, 708, 1530 et al., has found the rates assailed in the title 
complaint from points origin in Georgia to Council Bluffs, Ia., 
and Omaha, Neb., not unjustly discriminatory as alleged. In 
the same complaint it has found that rates from points of origin 
in Georgia to Council Bluffs and from points in Alabama and 
Florida to Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., were and are unreasonable 
to the extent that the factors thereof beyond Cairo, IIl., ex- 
ceeded or exceed 36.5 cents and will be unreasonable for the 
future to the extent that the factors thereof may exceed 39 cents. 
Reparation was awarded. 

In a part of the report devoted to rates from Virginia and 
North Carolina, Suffolk and Franklin, Va., and Edenton, Enfield 
and Lewiston, N. C., the Commission found the rates assailed 
in No. 20455, not unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory. 
It found that the rates from Suffolk on traffic moving via Cairo 
or Memphis were, are and would be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded, exceed or might exceed $1.20; and that the rates 
from Virginia and North Carolina points to Omaha, Lincoln and 
Council Bluffs were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

New rates are to be published effective not later than De- 
cember 24. In fourth section order No. 10201 the Commission 
denied relief, as of February 6, 1930, to continue rates from 
Suffolk to Omaha and Lincoln lower than those contempo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic from Franklin, Va., and 
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other intermediate points. Relief was also denied as to Tate 
from points in Georgia, Virginia and North Carolina to St, Pat 
Minn., and Burlington, Ia., lower than those contemporanepyg; 
maintained to Omaha and Lincoln. ; 


SCRAP RATES AND TRANSIT 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21182, Americay 
Hide & Fur Company et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al, ha 
refused to order the carriers to establish a reworking and SOrt- 
ing-in-transit privilege on scrap iron and steel at Sioux Falls 
S. D., on the ground that failure of the carriers to do gs is 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The complainant 
waste material dealers at Sioux Falls, alleged that they wer, 
in competition with dealers at St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn 
at which points the privilege had been extended by the carriers, 
division 5, in Scrap Iron or Scrap Steel Stopped in Transit, 1 
I. C. C. 285, having found tariffs extending that Drivileg: 
justified. 

In this case the Commission said that little evidence ha 
been adduced by complainants other than to say that trangi 
privileges were accorded on lumber, agricultural products, sy. 
gar and coffee, that they were in competition with dealers x 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and that the privilege had been ey. 
tended to St. Paul and Minneapolis in the proceeding involve; 
in the case mentioned. The Commission quoted from Centr; 
R. R. Co. vs. U. S., 257 U. S. 425, to show that while it ha 
the power, under section 1 of the interstate commerce act, ty 
require the establishment of transit, it had rarely exercised the 
power, its policy being, generally, not to require transit except 
to remove unjust discrimination. 

The complaint also attacked the rates on scrap iron ani 
steel from Sioux Falls to Duluth and Steelton, Minn., and Sy. 
perior, Wis. The Commission found them unreasonable, prior 
to May 1, 1928, to the extent they exceeded 19.5 cents ani 
awarded reparation. The present rates, the Commission saii, 
were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


HOISTING AND POWER MACHINES 


‘By a vote of two to one in division 5, the Commission ha 
dismissed the complaint in No. 21441, Babcock, Boomer & Bab 
cock Co. vs. Northern Pacific, on a finding that the combination 
class A rate charged on a gasoline power shovel from Milwav- 
kee, Wis., to Ironton, Minn., was not inapplicable. Complainant 
claimed the benefit of a contemporaneous commodity rate ap 
plicable to “machinery, hoisting,” as one factor of the combina 
tion. 

Commissioner Farrell, the dissenting member of division 
5, said he was unable to concur in the views of the majority 
because, “I think the gasoline power shovel under consideration 
in this case is a hoisting machine, and I am unable to under 
staud how it could be of much service as a power shovel if it 
were not a hoisting machine.” 

Complainant, according to the report, contended that a 
power shovel was recognized in the engineering profession as 
a kind of hoisting machine, citing as authority the Mechanical 
Engineer’s Handbook, by Marks, in which powed shovels are 
listed as a type of hoisting machine, among numerous others. 
Defendant argued that a “power shovel” was designed and used 
principally for excavating, and that such hoisting as it might 
do was merely incidental to its principal function. The Com- 
mission thought that Marks’ handbook supported defendant’ 
rather than complainant’s contention and added: 


It seems to indicate distinctly that in its dominant purpose and 
function a power shovel is an excavating machine, and that such 
hoisting of the excavated material as it does is a supplemental 0op- 
eration. The machine thus described is illustrated by one of com- 
plainant’s own exhibits, which picture a large power shovel of 2 
familiar type, to be seen in almost every city and commonly used 
for excavating cellars and the like, mounted upon a caterpillar tractot, 
with its excavating bucket filled with excavated material and upraised 
above a power truck for deposit of the material in the truck. The 
particular use complainant may make of the power shovel in this 
case can not control the question here presented. 

We think that the record falls short of establishing, as the burden 
of proof requires for complainant’s purpose, an acceptable founda- 
tion for a conclusion that the commodity rate applicable to ul 
identified articles generically denominated “hoisting machinery” takes 
precedence over the corresponding class rate applicable to an article 
specifically known and classified as a ‘‘power shovel,’ the primary 
and principal function of which is something other than hoisting. 





WROUGHT PIPE REPARATION 

Applying the principles laid down in the Prairie Pipe Line 
case, 146 I. C. C. 149, and the Southwestern Revision, 123 I. C. C. 
208, 139 I. C. C. 535, and 144 I. C. C. 630, the Commission, by divi 
sion 3, in No. 18959, Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
and a sub-number, Same vs. M-K-T et al., has found unreasol 
able the rates on wrought iron pipe, between points in Texas 
and Oklahoma and awarded reparation. Inasmuch as the ques 
tion of rates for the future was under consideration in the Tr 
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ed portions of the southwestern revision, the Commission 
no finding for the future was warranted in this case. 
The rates assailed, between November 2, 1924, and Septem- 
er 18, 1926, were found unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 35 and 38 per cent, for single-line and joint-line hauls, 
respectively, of the first class rates set forth in the report in 
the southwestern revision, subject to the method of computa- 
I tion of distances as set forth in that revision, and subject to 
the commodity descriptions, minimum weights and ratings in 
) western classification. ; 
Commissioner Campbell, concurring, said that his vote for 
this decision was constrained by the latest decision in the Prairie 


case. 


open 
said 
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CYANAMID TO CALIFORNIA 

The Commission, by division 5, in No. 21596, Pioneer Com- 
post Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al., has condemned, as unrea- 
sonable, the exaction of a fifth class rate of 53.5 cents on 
evanamid, received at San Francisco, Calif., from an eastern 
port and shipped by rail to Terminus, Calif., a distance of 258 
miles, in comparison with a class E rate of 21.5 cents con- 
temporaneously maintained on other nitrogen bearers used, as 
was and is cyanamid, as an ingredient in commercial fertilizers. 
The rate was found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, 
exceeds or may exceed a rate of 21.5 cents. Reparation of 
$134.78 was awarded and the carriers directed to establish 
the 21.5 cent rate not later than December 24. The Commission 
said no reason was advanced for the exclusion of cyanamid 
from rates given other nitrogen bearing materials other than 
that the movement in California was light. 

Attack was also made by the complainant on the weight 
upon which the rate was assessed. It showed an invoice and 
the certificate of a sworn weighmaster at Niagara, Ont., show- 
ing a lesser weight than that upon which the railroads collected 
their charges. 

“The scale weight of this shipment at San Francisco,” said 
the Commission, “was the weight upon which defendants were 
entitled to assess their charges. The fact that complainant paid 
for the cyanamid on a lower weight obtained six weeks before 
at a distant place and under other conditions, with a subsequent 
movement by rail to New York harbor and thence 6,000 miles 
- by water to San Francisco, does not establish the incorrectness 
' of defendants’ scale weight.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 20578, Globe Superior Corporation vs. Southern. By 
division 4. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding rate 

- oncotton piece goods, any quantity, Pell City, Ala., to Commerce, 
' Ga, prior to January 30, 1927, unreasonable to extent it ex- 
_ ceeded 74 cents. Portions of fourth section application No. 
- 1548 seeking authority to continue to charge rates on cotton 
piece goods from Pell City, Ala., to Athens, Ga., lower than the 
| tates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Commerce, 
| Ga, and other intermediate points, denied, effective January 21, 
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Ee 1930, in fourth section order No. 10198. 


Flour Bleaching Compound 


4 No. 21231, Novadell Process Corporation vs. Belt Railway 
' Company of Chicago et al. By division 4. Complainant en- 
_ titled to reparation on finding inapplicable ratings and rates 
» on flour bleaching compound prior to April 30, 1928, from Buf- 
| falo, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill, and from Buffalo and Chicago to 
Nashville, Tenn., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., and Denver, Colo. Applicable ratings and rates were those 
on bleaching powder, N. O. I. B. N. Ratings and rates applica- 
ble between April 30 and June 30, 1928, were those on chem- 


| icals, N. O. I. B. N. Ratings and rates applicable prior to June 


30, 1928, were not and the present rates and ratings are not 
unreasonable. 


sg Dairy Products Rates 


No. 21385, Willow Springs Creamery Co., Inc., vs. Illinois 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates on 


5 loads, Springfield, Mo., to New Orleans, La., not unreasonable. 
Shredded Wheat 

| _ No. 21976, Shredded Wheat Co. vs. New York Central. By 

» division 2. Carload rates on shredded wheat, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Montreal, P. Q., Canada, for export, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 38 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Brainerd 

dissented for the reasons stated in his separate expression in 
Cyanamid and Cyanide from Niagara Falls, 155 I. C. C. 488. 


Crushed Stone 


- No. 21627, Robert G. Lassiter & Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 2. Rate charged on crushed stone, Mascot, Tenn., to 
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Harahan, La., inapplicable. Applicable rate $2.92 per net ton. 
Reparation of $736.64 awarded. Commissioner Brainerd dis- 
sented on the ground that the conclusion reached on the facts, 
which he said were undisputed, was erroneous. The Commis- 
sion applied -the principle of the Sligo rule to the facts. 


Scrap Paper Demurrage 
No. 21775, Charles Boldt Paper Mills Co. vs. New Iberia & 
Northern et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Demur- 
rage charges on cars of scrap paper, imposed for detention at 
New Iberia, La., not shown to have been, as complainant alleged, 
the unavoidable result of flood conditions at New Iberia in 1927 
or to have been unreasonable. 


Coal 


No. 21172, Bannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Southern’et al. By 
division 5. Rates on coal, mines in Alabama to Meridian, Miss., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.85 per net ton from 
mines in Southern Railway groups 2 and 5, $1.95 from mines 
in Southern Railway groups 1, 3 and 4 and St. Louis-San Fran- 
ciso groups 1 and 2, rates being in net tons. Reparation 
awarded on shipment delivered or tendered for delivery on and 
after June 26, 1926. Findings are in accordance with those made 
in Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern, 140 I. C. C. 131, and 146 
I. C. C. 687. 

Acid Phosphate 

No. 17056, Norris Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By the 
Commission on reconsideration. Finding, by division 4, in the 
original report, 148 I. C. C. 351, that combination rates on acid 
phosphate, carloads, West Nashville, Tenn., to Rushville, Ind., 
were not unreasonable, affirmed. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., Class Rates 

No. 21203, Traffic Bureau of the Sioux Falls Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Great Northern et al. By division 3. Class rates, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to destinations in Minneapolis on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, unreasonable to the extent they exceed for 
the future the scale listed in Appendix 2 in Fargo Commercial 
Club vs. A. & W., 98 I. C. C. 691. Watertown Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. C. & N. W., 104% I. C. C. 441 followed, the destinations 
covered by the complaint being within the territory of the 
Watertown case. New rates to be established not later than 
December 24. 

Bonding Mortar 


No. 21259, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. By division 5. Rail-water-rail sixth class rate of 85 cents 
on high temperature bonding mortar, Gillespie, N. J., to Birming- 
ham, Ala., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded thé subse- 
quently established commodity rate of 44.5 cents applicable over 
one route but not over the short route. Reparation of $1,103.28 
awarded. Rate of 44.5 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds, to be 
established not later than December 24 over a route via South 
Amboy, N. J., New York, N. Y., and Savannah, Ga. 


Switch Connection 


No. 21899, Zeigler Brothers vs. Southern. By division 5. 
Complaint dismissed for reason Commission is without jurisdic- 
tion to determine lawfulness of charges collected for installing 
a switch connection at Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Dairy Products 


No. 20015, Furnas Ice Cream Co. vs. N. & W. By division 
3. Report written by Commissioner Aitchison. Complaint 
dismissed. Defendant’s refusal to accept shipments of ice 
cream and similar dairy products for transportation in privately 
owned car from Columbus, O., to Welch and Keystone, W. Va., 
and to establish carload freight rates applicable on such traffic 
found not in violation of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Crude Clay 

No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 3. Since July 2, 1926, rate on crude clay, Charlestown, 
Md., to York, Pa., has been, is and for future will be unreason- 
able to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.30 per net 


ton. Complainant entitled to reparation. Order for future 
effective on or before December 30. Commissioner Taylor dis- 
sented. 


Canned Pickles, Etc. 


I. and S. No. 3289, canned vegetables (pickles and tomatoes) 
from Keokuk, Ia., to Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. By 
division 3. Finding of justification as to proposed increased 
rates on canned pickles and tomatoes, from and to points in- 
dicated. Order of suspension vacated and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

Asphalt Rock 


No. 20102, John J. Quinn Co., Inc., vs. A. B. & A. et al., em- 
bracing also two sub-numbers, County Commissioners of Volusia 
County, Fla., vs. Same, and Robert G. Lassiter & Co. vs. Same. 
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By division 3. Rate on ground bituminous asphalt rock, Bowling 
Green, Ky., to Daytona Beach, Fla., was, is and for the future 
will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may ex- 
ceed $6.08 per net ton. Rates on like traffic from Bowling Green 
to Lake Worth, Lantana, Fort Lauderdale and Miami, Fla., not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Order for future effective 
on or before December 30. Commissioner Taylor dissents. 


Red Oil 


No. 20967, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate on red oil, Ivorydale (Cincinnati), O., to Dallas, 
Tex., was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 88 cents. Reparation 
awarded. Order for future effective on or before December 30. 
Commissioner Taylor dissented. 


Combination on Live Stock 


I. and S. No. 3280, rules for constructing combination rates 
on live stock to and from points in South Dakota. By division 3. 
Finding of nonjustification as to proposed cancellation of appli- 
cation of combination rule to rates on live stock from points in 
South Dakota west of Mobridge to interstate destinations east 
thereof. Suspended schedules canceled and proceeding discon- 
tinued. Respondents expected promptly to remove any existing 
fourth section violations. 


Broom Corn 


No. 20903, Southwestern Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. By division 3. Rates on broom corn, points in Okla- 
homa and Kansas to Evansville, Ind., unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded rates contemporaneously in effect on broom corn 
from the same points of origin to Paris, Ill., subject to the 
rates resulting from the southwestern revision as minima. 
Rates on like traffic from points in Colorado to Evansville were, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed 40 per cent of the southwestern 
distance scale of first class rates prescribed in the southwest- 
ern revision, computed in the manner designated therein. Rep- 
aration awarded. Order for future effective on or before De- 
cember 31. 

Bakelite Gum 


No. 20696, Bakelite Corporation vs. B. & A. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate on bakelite (synthetic) gum, Chicago, IIl., to 
Pittsfield, Mass., for future will be unreasonable to extent it 
exceeds or may exceed the contemporaneous fourth-class rate 
subject to a minimum not exceeding 36,000 pounds, effective on 
or before December 30. Rate not unreasonable in the past. 
Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting in part, said he could not 
agree that reparation should be denied. 


Boston Terminal Case 


No. 21018, Edmund D. Codman vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Transaction between the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and Dwight P. Robinson & Co. for 
the designing and construction of the New North Station and 
other terminal facilities at Boston, Mass., found not in viola- 
tion of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act. 


Silica and Molding Sand 


No. 20325, Duffy-Trowbridge Stove Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. By division 3. Rates on silica and molding 
sand, from Dallas City and Arenzville, Ill., to Hannibal, Mo., 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they 
exceed or may exceed 90 cents and $1.20, respectively. As- 
sailed rates from Utica and Ottwa, Ill., to Hannibal, Mo., are 
not unreasonable. All of assailed rates were, are and for the 
future will be unduly prejudicial to Hannibal and unduly pref- 
erential of Quincy, IIl., to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the rates to Quincy by more than 12 cents. Assailed 
rates were not unreasonable as applied to past shipments. 
Order for future effective on or before December 24. 


Transit on Grain 


I. and S. No. 3247, transit on grain at points on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. (lines west). By division 3. Pro- 
posed cancellation of transit services on grain, grain products 
and feed at certain points on the Baltimore & Ohio (lines west), 
when originating beyond at points on connecting lines and 
destined to points on or reached via the Pennsylvania, except 
to points on or reached via the Cumberland Valley division of 
the latter carrier, Shippensburg, Pa., to Martinsburg, W. Va., 
inclusive, found not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled, and proceeding discontinued. Proposed restriction of 
joint through rates on grain, grain products and grain by-prod- 
ucts originating on the Baltimore & Ohio (lines west), when 
destined to points on or reached via the Pennsylvania, so as 
to apply only via certain specified junctions, found not justified. 
— schedules ordered canceled, and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 
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COMMISSION REORGANIZATION 


The Southern Traffic League has issued a circular Calling 
the attention of its members to the resolution with respect ;, 
Commission reorganization adopted by its board of Z0Vernon 
at a special meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn., September 5 (sy 
Traffic World, September 21, p. 676). The circular states th, 
subsequent to the adoption of the resolution, that part of it 
dealing with the enlargement of the Commission by the appoiy, 
ment of three additional members has been eliminated. 


“As it is imperative that all possible influence be brought 
to bear to have the League’s proposal for reorganizing t) 
Commission enacted into law, each member of the League _ 
requested to take up with his representatives in both branche 
of Congress, the necessity for reorganizing the Commissiq, 
along the lines recommended by the League, at the forthcoming 
regular session of Congress,” the circular says. 


A new bill embracing the changes in the law suggested hy 
the League, to be introduced in Congress, or submitted as a 
amendment to Congressman Summers’ Dill, will be prepare; 
by Charles E. Cotterill, general council of the League, an 
printed for distribution, the circular states. 


A memorandum setting out arguments in favor of the pla 
adopted by the League, which accompanied the circular, reas 
in part, as follows: 


It is generally acknowledged that there is congestion of casey 
before the Commission, that the volume of its business is likely t 
increase, and that relief must come from Congressional enactments, 


If there is available a substitute plan which promises succes 
the setting up of regional sub-commissions would not be wise. Any 
plan of regional sub-commissions must involve fine descriptions of 
territorial jurisdiction in the face of the fact that a large part o 
American commerce moves from one area to another and notwith. 
standing the additional fact that there must be a close connection 
between rates within:a given area and those into and out of it 
Besides, the setting up of regional sub-commissions would requir 
rigidity of numbers and personnel and would entail the necessity of 
setting up for each Commission a structural organization of facilities 
essential to the proper discharge of duties. The creation of so many 
additional Federal offices would involve great expense, would create 
confusion and delay, and would impose upon business interests of 
the country an elaborate structure of administrative machinery 
a only in part, and which would be difficult afterwards t 
abolish. 


A second division of the memorandum discusses the plan 
originated by the Commission, proposing the delegation of av- 
thority to individual commissioners and employes to perform 
specified duties. In general, the Commission’s plan was ap 
proved, with the following reservations or amendations: 


Certain of its features (the Commission’s plan), however, might 
well be altered. There is natural resistance to any proposal that 
one person (whether Commissioner or employe) is to be endowel 
with power to make an enforceable order. The minds of at least three 
persons should always be brought to bear on the same matter 
as to assure the utmost accuracy of conclusion. Therefore, the Con- 
mission’s plan should be modified to the extent of requiring par- 
ticipation of at least three persons in any authoritative vote. 


One of such three should be a member of the Commission, the 
others (either two or more as the Commission might determine from 
time to time) should be selected by the Commission and be given 
a suitable title distinguishing them from other ‘‘employes” and 
assuring the selection of qualified and suitably compensated men 
The public interest demands that at least one Commissioner should 
vote and thereby assures direct contact of a Commission member 
with every case and thereby employ the weight of his prestige and 
influence in the deliberations. To assure that the others constituting 
any such “board” or “‘sub-commission’’ are qualified men who ar 
content with their positions they should be given an appropriate title 
which would elevate them to a pay classification as high as possible. 

With such changes in the Commission’s plan it is believed ob- 
jections to its adoption would be reduced to a minimum. The aé- 
vantages of flexibility would be preserved, the number of men com- 
prising the individual boards would be determined by the Commis- 
sion as the need exists; and so would the number of boards, 2 
well as the subject matters assigned to them. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 7521, application of Yankton, Nor 
folk & Southern R. R. under section 20-a of the interstate com: 
merce act, for authority to issue securities, assigned for October 
14, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Boles, was cancekl 
and reassigned for October 28, at Washington, D. C., before Er 
aminer Boles. 

Hearing in docket 15234, in the matter of division of freight 
rates in Western and Mountain Pacific territories (in so far 4 
it pertains to transcontinental and trans-Missouri divisions 4 
described at the last hearing), which was set for October 15, a 
Chicago, before Examiner Disque, was postponed. 


CORRECTED DOCKET NUMBER 
The docket number in the digest of the Commission’s report 
in the case of the National Cottonseed Products Corporation YS 
Cc. I. & L., in The Traffic World of October 12, p. 882, should 
have been “21803” instead of “21830” as published. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





OHIO EX-RIVER COAL RATES 


A rate of 80 cents per net ton has been recommended as 
reasonable by Examiner George M. Curtis on ex-river coal from 
Colona and Conway, Pa., to Youngstown, O., as a substitute for 


' g rate of $1.02 proposed by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh 


& Lake Erie and their connections in I. and S. No. 3282, coal, 
pituminous, ex-river, from Colona and Conway, Pa., to Youngs- 
town, O. The carriers filed the suspended schedules to show 
what they thought would be a reasonable rate under the river- 
and-rail route which they proposed because the Commission, in 
Construction of Branches by Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, 
150 1. C. C. 48 and 150 I. C. C. 619, found that the construction 


- of additions to its line by the Lisbon would not be in the public 
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' Youngstown, O., industrial area. 
’ Pittsburgh Coal Co., upon solicitation of coal users in the 
' Youngstown district, proposed to establish a river-and-rail route 
' over which coal from tipples along the Monongahela River could 
' be taken to Youngstown at a total cost of considerably less than 
| $1.34 per ton, the ruling all-rail rate to Youngstown. 


’ interest in view of its conclusion that the facilities of the 


Pennsylvania and the New York Central’s Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie were adequate for the carriage of ex-river coal to the 
The Lisbon, controlled by the 


After the Commission had decided, in substance, that the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central, which had opposed 
the Lisbon plan, had facilities sufficient to enable them to es- 
tablish the river-and-rail route and they had expressed a will- 


' ingness to do so, the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 


' filed schedules proposing the $1.02 rate. 
- Holmes & Hallowell scale, prescribed by the Commission in 
' 691. C. C. 11, and took the $1.02 rate therefrom. By agreement 


They went to the 


the schedules were suspended so that there could be an inquiry 
and determination as to what would be a reasonable rate for 
service over the rail-river route that would come into existence 
as soon as the two trunk lines or one of them, established the 
facilities at Conway and Colona, or at only one of those points, 
for the transfer of coal from the Ohio river to the railroads. 


The rate proposed would be the proportion applicable to 
the rail haul from the river to Youngstown. It would provide 


_ for the absorption of the cost of the necessary switching, but 


Sea 
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not the cost of transferring from the river barges to the rail- 
road equipment. The amount of the river rate, which would 
not be under the control of the Commission, no through route 
and joint rate arrangement being proposed, was not named 
either in connection with the Lisbon proposal or the proposal 
submitted by the trunk lines. The barge line service would 
be performed, at the start at least, by equipment owned by the 
coal companies. 


No objection was raised to the Commission’s handling of 
the matter on its suspension docket, although the rate of $1.02 
was an initial one and not one coming within the limits of rates 
the Commission was clearly given power to suspend pending 
investigation. The Lisbon, in connection with its application 
for permission to construct extensions of its railroad, suggested 
arate for the line-haul service it would perform somewhere 
between 50 and 60 cents per ton. 


Suspension was upon the Commission’s own motion but 
Youngstown organizations which had promoted the Lisbon 
project were treated and named as protestants in the Curtis 
Teport. Coal interests that would not, in the first instance, be 
able to use the river-rail route intervened to preserve their in- 
terests in the all-rail rate structure. While the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce and the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Traffic Bureau suggested a 50 cent rate as a reasonable max- 
imum, W. J. Rainey, Inc., an intervener, proposed a maximum 
rate of 72.5 cents and 61 cents as a reasonable rate. The 
Protestants presented data intended to show that the all-rail 
coal adjustment in central territory averaged about 83.7 per 
cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. They also pointed out 
that if that scale were adopted the rate from Pittsburgh district 
to Cleveland would be increased 20 cents to Cleveland, O., and 
88 cents to Jackson, Mich. 

As usual in such a case a great variety of rate comparisons 
Were submitted, some showing rates on soft coal in central ter- 
titory and in western Pennsylvania higher than they would be 
under the Holmes & Hallowell scale and may under that scale. 
Curtis discussed many of them. In addition he said there was 
evidence that the two trunk lines might arrange matters so 
at only one set of transfer facilities would be erected on the 





Ohio River to be jointly used for traffic over the routes of the 
two trunk lines. In conclusion, he said: 


It clearly appears that if rates are established on this ex-river 
coal that will induce its movement from the river mines to Youngs- 
town and points grouped therewith they must not be any higher than 
the leve] of the all-rail rates from the same general producing dis- 
tricts, otherwise the coa) will not freely move partly by river and 
partly by rail in competition with the all-rail coal, and that any 
rate for the movement of this ex-river coal that may be established 
must afford a basis for the subsequent establishment of a scale of 
rates for the movement of ex-river coal from Conway and Colona 
to Cleveland, Canton, Toledo and other large consuming points or for 
trans-shipment at lake ports to the head of the lakes, otherwise undue 
prejudice may be created. 

While the issue before us is the reasonableness of the $1.02 rate, 
we cannot disregard the purpose or effect of it, and the fact that there 
must be a charge for the river movement to Conway and Colona and 
a handling charge at these points for the transfer of the coal from 
the river barges to the cars of the respondents, that must be added 
to the ex-river rail rate here considered. Consideration must also be 
given to the use of water facilities for the movement of traffic where 
available, on the one hand, and rates for the rail carriers that will be 
reasonably compensatory for the service they are required to perform 
on the other. 

We have frequently used the Holmes & Hallowell scale as a 
convenient and helpful means of comparison, bearing in mind that 
it was prescribed for application on coal from beyond the head of 
the lakes and in territory in which the level of rates generally is 
substantially higher and the traffic far less dense than in central 
territory. Barnhart Coal Co. vs. Chicago & E. I., 152 I. C. C. 555, 
and cases therein cited. As before stated, the general level of rates 
on coal in the territory here considered average about 83.7 per cent 
of that scale. se due consideration to the Lag ogg: of the pro- 
posed rate, the possibility of other rates that may be based thereon 
to points beyond, and to the circumstances attending its movement 
from the mines to Youngstown, including the switching at the trans- 
fer points and at the points of delivery, hereinbefore described, a 
reasonable maximum rail rate on this ex-river coal will be 80 cents per 
net ton, or approximately 80 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. 

The Commission should find that the proposed rates have not 
been justified. An order should be entered requiring the cancellation 
of the suspended rates without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules that will conform to the finding herein, and discontinuing these 
proceedings. 


TAR AND PITCH ADJUSTMENT 


Column 20 rates in the Southwestern Revision scale have 
been recommended by Examiner A. J. Sullivan in No. 20144, 
Barrett Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. and the cases joined with it for 
application on tar and pitch, carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Chicago, Ill., to points in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, southern 
Missouri and Kansas west of the so-called Missouri River points. 
The recommendation is based upon a proposed finding of un- 
reasonableness and undue prejudice as to the existing rates. 
This report also embraces a sub-number under the title com- 
plaint, Same vs. Same; No. 15886, Same vs. Same; a sub-number 
under that, Philip Carey Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. and I. and 
S. No. 3130, in so far as the schedules in that case have to 
do with tar and pitch. That suspension case is the one in 
which the Commission suspended rates purporting to be in 
compliance with its decision in the Southwestern Revision. 
The proposed finding in respect of the rates in the suspension 
proceeding is that they have not been justified. 

Sullivan said the rates proposed by the complainants 
averaged 13.5 per cent of the first class or column 100 rates 
prescribed in the Southwestern Revision. The prescription of 
such rates, he said, would put tar and pitch on a basis lower 
than on fertilizer and nitrate of soda, which, he said, took 16 
and 17.5 per cent, respectively, of first class. He said that 
intrastate rates in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Kansas which were assailed did not cause unjust discrimination 
-against interstate commerce in violation of section 13. 

As to prejudice, Sullivan said the Commission should find 
the rates from St. Louis, Chicago and Birmingham unduly 
prejudicial to those points and unduly preferential of Denver, 
Colo., to the extent that they exceeded rates for the same dis- 
tance from Denver to points in the southwest and that that undue 
prejudice should be removed. 


CEMENT AS COMPANY MATERIAL 


Examiner T. Naftalin has proposed the dismissal of No. 
22039, Louisville Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania, on a finding that 
the local rates to Louisville, Ky., charged on through shipments 
of “company material” cement, from Speeds, Ind., to destina- 
tions on the Louisville & Nashville in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia were inapplicable and that the applicable rates were 
the through rates to destinations. He said that the adjustment 
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of the charges collected and those technically outstanding as 
between the carriers was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

The complainant contended that the rates were unjustly 
discriminatory, inapplicable and unduly prejudicial on shipments 
between July 21, 1925, and April 11, 1928. Under its contract 
with the L. & N., or the latter’s contractor, it was understood, 
said the examiner, that the complainant would assume, out of 
the price to be paid for the cement, such proportion of the rate 
from Speeds to destinations as accrued to the Pennsylvania for 
its haul to Louisville, the terms of sale reading “f. 0. b. L. & N. 
tracks, Louisville, Ky.” The shipments moved on through bills 
of lading, marked prepaid to Louisville. 

In each instance, said the examiner, the through rates on 
continuous shipments were less than the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. The complainant contended that the local rate to 
Louisville was inapplicable, as the shipments were destined to 
points beyond. Defendant erred, the examiners said, in apply- 
ing the charges collected to the satisfaction, in full, of the hauls 
to Louisville. In effect, the money collected, he said, should 
have been applied as partial prepayment of the through rates. 
He said that the Commission should find that the local rate 
charged, 6.5 cents per 100 pounds, Speeds to Louisville, was 
inapplicable; that the applicable rates were the through rates 
from Speeds to destinations; that the complainant made the 
shipments and paid the charges; that as company material no 
additional charges were collected; that for the through move- 
ment technical undercharges are outstanding; and that the 
adjustment of the charges collected and those technically out- 
standing as between the carriers, and as between the complain- 
ant and the consignees, under the terms of their respective 
agreements, is a subject matter not within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 


LONG ISLAND RENTAL CASE 


A basis for ascertaining the rent to be paid by the Long 
Island Railroad for the use, under a trackage agreement, of the 
facilities of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Co., leased to 
the Pennsylvania, under which the Long Island brings its trains 
into and out of the Pennsylvania station in Manhattan, has been 
proposed by Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 7308, use of 
Pennsylvania terminal in New York City by Long Island Rail- 
road. 

The Pennsylvania and the Long Island brought the question 
to the Commission by means of a joint application, under section 
1 (18) for a certificate that the present and future convenience 
and necessity require the operation by the Long Island, over 
that part of the terminal company’s property between Harold 
Avenue, in Sunnyside Yard, borough of Queens, and the Penn- 
sylvania station, borough of Manhattan; and for an order under 
section 3 (4) of the interstate commerce act requiring the use 
of the tracks and facilities on the terms and for the compensa- 
tion agreed upon by the Pennsylvania and the Long Island. 

Jameson said the Commission should find the convenience 
and necessity required the specified operation but that the terms 
of the agreement before mentioned, dated November 13, 1928, 
were inequitable. He said that the issuance of a certificate should 
be deferred until an agreement had been submitted to the Com- 
mission, the terms of which the Commission could find to be fair 
and reasonable. He said that the application for an order re- 
quiring the use of the facilities by the Long Island should be 
dismissed. He said there was no proposal for a breaking of 
the arrangement that had existed between the Pennsylvania and 
its two controlled properties since the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania terminal in Manhattan in 1910. 


Broadly considered, the examiner said, all the lines and 
facilities involved were those of the Pennsylvania. But, he 
added, the rental to be charged to the Long Island was not an 
intercompany affair when the public was materially affected as 
a result of the amount paid, and it was that consideration, he 
said, that formed the basis of protests by the City of New York, 
the state of New York, the transit commission of that state, and 
the Association of Long Island Commuters, Inc. They inter- 
vened in opposition on the theory that imposition of higher 
rental was to be used by the Long Island as the foundation for 
an application to the transit commission for higher commuta- 
tion fares. The interveners claimed, so the examiner said, that 
the terms of the agreement, presented with the application, 
would impose an unfair burden upon the Long Island. 

The interveners also claimed that the federal commission 
was without jurisdiction. They pointed out that the transit 
commission in the past had exercised jurisdiction and should 
continue to do so. The examiner said that it was true that 
the joint agreement under which the Long Island had been using 
the facilities was framed to meet the requirements of that body 
and made retroactive by its approval of a contract dated July 
28, 1925, after extended hearings and investigation. Prior agree- 
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ments, he also admitted, were also approved by the transit og, 
mission or its predecessor. He further admitted that the amou, 
of the rental paid was a matter that primarily concerned intr, 
state passenger traffic and that the public interest affecteq migh; 
appear to be entirely local. 7 

“These facts do not, however, place the granting of auth, 
ity covering these trackage rights beyond the purview of Sectin 
1 (18),” said the examiner. “The applicants are engaged j 
interstate commerce, and the Commission has, at least sing: 
1925, exercised authority over extensions of the lines of Suc 
carriers under trackage agreements. The granting of authority 
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for the applicants’ proposal under section 1 (18) is both Neces 
sary and appropriate, and there is no sound reason preventiy, 
the assumption of jurisdiction under this part of the act, ey, 
though joint operation began prior to the effective date of the 
transportation act, 1920, and has been continuous.” , 

In cases of extensions of lines under trackage rights the 
cost to the applicant companies, Jameson said, Was not |c 
important than in cases of extension by construction, acquis, 
tion or lease. 

Essentially, aside from the question of jurisdiction, «4, 
issue was as to how the expense of maintaining the Penngy, 
vania passenger terminal in the metropolitan district showy 
be apportioned, the part set against the Long Island to be aij 
by the latter to the company holding its stock and a lex 
upon the property of the terminal company. That involves, 
consideration as to the rate of interest to be charged on th 
investment, what part of the investment should be deemed j 
be devoted to the use of the Long Island and the division ¢ 
the operating expenses. 

While Jameson set forth conclusions as to how thoy 
things should be done he said that it might be mentioned thy 
no attempt had been made as to the exact effect of his conch. 
sions as to what would be fair to the Pennsylvania and whi 
would be fair to the Long Island. He suggested changes in th 
proposed contract but said that they were not designed to fom 
a part of an order to be entered by the Commission but mere 
as indications to the applicants of suitable modifications whid 
should be made. He said they did not fix the only condition 
which might be proposed and receive favorable consideration 

Jameson said that it appeared that interest computed at; 
per cent on the cost as of a specified date of all the {acilitie; 
including the power and distribution system, would do sub 
stantial justice to all the parties and that it would not be inap 
propriate to adopt the agreed values as of December 31, 1924, 
which appeared in the contract of July 28, 1925, the last om 
executed. Subsequent additions and betterments, he said, might 
be charged at 6 per cent. Provisions for the division of othe 
expenses were suggested. Operating expenses, it was slg 
gested, should be assigned directly where possible but other 
wise should be divided according to a ratio to be determinei 
by the assignment to the Long Island of such portion of tk 
entire investment in the station, above track level as was re 
resented by the whole exit-concourse level, together with a 
appropriate part of the cost of the service building used i 
connection with the station. Texas, Jameson said, should als 
be divided on the basis of the ratio so determined. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Roofing 
No. 22302, Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd, ¥s 
Louisville & Arkansas et al. Examiner H. C. Lawton. Dismiss 
recommended on a finding that the rate on one carload of com 
position roofing, Erie, Pa., to Alexandria, La., was not in viola 
tion of the fourth section or unreasonable. 


Lumber, Etc. 


No. 21910, Eggers Pole and Supply Co. et al. vs. Northen 
Pacific et al. Examiner R. M. Furniss. Rates on lumber, ceda 
poles and lath, points in Montana, Idaho and Canada to de: 
tinations in Michigan and Ohio inapplicable. Applicable rates 
80 cents to Battle Creek and Ann Arbor, Mich., and 82 cents t0 
Barberton, Wadsworth and Delaware, O., on shipments thi 
moved over routes in connection with which Valley Junctiol 
O., was the next more distant point. Reparation recommendet 


Locomotives 


No. 22019, J. W. Wells Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Exal 
iner W. R. Brennan. Rates on locomotives on their own wheels 
but not under their own power, between points in Michigan V#@ 
interstate routes, unreasonable and reparation recommended 
the basis of 7.5 cents per 100 pounds between Spur No. 9 and 
Escanaba, Mich., and 6 cents between Iron Mountain and Spl 
No. 9, Mich, Class E rates were assessed, 11 cents betweel 
Spur No. 9 and Escanaba and 9 cents between Iron Mountall 
and Spur No. 9. 

Flaxseed, Etc. 

No. 20879, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. & S. et 4 

Examiner J. P. McGrath. Recommends that rates charged % 
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faxseed from points in Missouri to Fredonia, Kan., that was not 
transited at that point be found unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded 112 per cent of the rates on wheat for the distances 
from and to those points prescribed in Oklahoma Corporation 
commission vs. A. & S. 101 I. C. C. 116, and reparation be 
awarded. Other rates assailed on flaxseed, linseed oil cake 
and meal found not unreasonable. Complainant not shown to 
have been damaged by alleged undue prejudice. Findings with- 
lout prejudice to any different conclusions that may be reached 
on the more comprehensive records in No. 17000, parts 7 and 8. 
Strawboard, Etc. 

No. 21624, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Recommends dismissal on find- 
ing not unreasonable rates on strawboard, chipboard and kin- 
dred products, from and to points in central territory and from 
points in central territory to points in eastern trunk line ter- 


ritory. 








Wooden Settees 


No. 22033, Kalamazoo Sled Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Ex- 
aminer T. Leo Haden. Recommends reparation of $175.84, with 
interest, on finding unreasonable rate on wooden settees, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., to New York, N. Y., to extent it exceeded second- 
class rate of $1.145. Shipments overcharged $141.32 which is 
included in total reparation recommended. 


Be Common Brick 

No. 21929, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Recommends repara- 
tion on finding inapplicable rate on common brick, Albion, IIl., to 
St. Louis, Mo. Applicable rate, $1.15. 


Fresh Fish 


No. 22273, Terry Fish Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. Examiner Paul 
R. Naefe. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful rates and minimum weights charged on 
Sone carload fresh fish, Fort Meyers, Fla., to Columbia, S. C., 
P and reshipped to Charleston, S. C. 


oF Billboard Sections 
y 
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No. 21883, General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., vs. Charles- 
"ton & Western Carolina et al. Examiner E. J. Murphy. Third 
class rating and rates applied under southern ‘classification on 
"billboard sections, carloads, Newcastle, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga.., 
unreasonable to extent the rating exceeded fifth class, minimum 

30,000 pounds, carloads, for the movement in southern territory 
"and to the extent that the rates for the through movement ex- 
ceeded 96.5 cents prior to January 15, 1928, and 77 cents on and 
after that date. Reparation of $897.82, with interest, recom- 
apes Defendants should be authorized to waive collection 
é of outstanding undercharges. 
es Prepared Roofing 
3 No. 22227, Van Deren Hardware Co. vs. Erie et al. Examiner 
| Herbert P. Haley. Reparation of $185.42, with interest, recom- 
» mended on finding rate on prepared roofing, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


re 


) to Hazard, Ky., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 50 cents. 
2 Granite Curbing 


© No. 22195, Davidson Granite Co. vs. Georgia et al. Exam- 
"ner C. K. Glover. Reparation of $85.30, with interest, recom- 
> mended on finding rate on six carloads granite curbing, Lithonia, 
p Ga., 1 Luverne, Ala., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $3 
> per net ton. 


Sand and Gravel 

No. 21845, Louis Des Cognets & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
"etal. Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Rate on sand and gravel, 
) Cleves, O., to Delaplain, Ky., not unreasonable. Rate on sand 
>and gravel, Cleves, O., to Blanchet and Sadieville, Ky., was, is 


» 2nd for future will be unreasonable and in violation of aggre- 


sate of intermediates clause of section 4 of act, to the extent 


it exceeded or exceeds 102 cents, the aggregate of the inter- 


mediate rates and switching charge contemporaneously in effect 
over route of movement, but was not otherwise unlawful. Rep- 


Iron Beds 
: No. 22375, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. C. & N. W. et 
al. Examiner S. V. Markley. Recommends dismissal on find- 
ing allegation that rate charged on iron beds and related arti- 
scles, Kenosha, Wis., to Memphis, Tenn., was inapplicable, not 
Sustained. 
Returned Empty Drums 

No. 21816, Mountain Valley Water Co. (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
th vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. Examiner Lawrence B. Dunn. 
‘ecommends dismissal on finding rates on returned empty 
se or steel drums, c. 1., and 1. c. 1., points in central territory 
0 Hot Springs, Ark., not shown to have been inapplicable. 

Printed Waxed Wrapping Paper 


| No. 21886, Menasha Products Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
‘tal. Examiner F. A. Christoph. Rate on printed waxed wrap- 
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ping paper, in crates, L. C. L., Newberry, Pa., to Menasha, Wis., 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.07. Reparation of $25.62, 
with interest, recommended. Waiver of outstanding under- 
charges should be authorized. 


Carbon Black 


No. 22242, Southern Carbon Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Exam- 
iner W. G. Butts. Reparation of $1,587.97, with interest, recom- 
mended on finding rate on carbon black, Akron and East Akron, 
O., to Swartz, La., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 91.5 cents. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Upon complainants’ request in No. 21969 (and Sub. 1), L. B. 
Putney, Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 22012, Emporia 
Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Arcade & Attica et al., No. 22151, 
New River Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al., No. 22285, King Powder Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake 
& Ohio et al., and No. 22558, Lone Star Gas Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., the Commission has dismissed the complaints in each 
instance. 

No. 21954, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al., No. 22007, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al., No. 22087, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al., No. 22093, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, and No. 22322, Simmons Co. vs. Southern et al. 
Complaint in each instance dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 16107 (Sub. 1), Refiners’ Oil Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
No. 21314, Buckeye Incubator Co. vs. Big Four et al., No. 21428, 
Sandusky Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., No. 21825, Joseph 
Schoenthal Co. vs. Pennsylvania, No. 22074 (and Subs. 1 to 3, 
inclusive), O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Rock Island et al., 
No. 22138, Silver Falls Timber Co. vs. McCloud River et al., 
No. 22287, Marine Fertilizer and Feed Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island 
et al., and No. 22403, Alton Box Board & Paper Co. vs. Alton 
& Eastern et al. Complaint in each instance dismissed upon 
complainants’ request. 

No. 22412, Stovall Sales Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., 


and No. 22445, Golding Sons Co. vs. Black Mountain et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 
No. 21739, T. H. McVay vs. Chesapeake Beach et al. Order 


entered in this case on April 8, 1929, dismissing complaint 
therein, vacated and set aside, and case transferred to special 
docket for adjustment. | 

No. 21963, Memphis Cotton Linter Co. vs. Lehigh Valley 
et al. Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 19918, Chicago & Alton et al. vs. Toledo, Peoria & 
Western. Petition of Toledo, Peoria & Western for rehearing 
and/or reargument denied. 

I. and S. 3252, live stock from points west of Mississippi 
River to eastern destinations. Petition of Missouri River (Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Sioux City), and St. Paul live 
stock markets for reconsideration and to set aside or postpone 
the order herein, denied. 

Finance No. 7685, application of Wabash for authority to 
acquire control of certain carriers, and Finance No. 7835, 
application of Delaware & Hudson Co. for authority to acquire 
control of certain carriers. Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
Lehigh and New England permitted to intervene. 


No. 22444, Sub. 1, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. 
Burlington et al. Topeka Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 14020, J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on March 7, 1924, 
as subsequently modified has been further modified so as to 
permit defendants in Eastern trunk line territory to cancel 
rates on slack-barrel shooks with metal hoops therefor. 


No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum products 
from, to, and between points in southwest. Petitions of Skelly 
Oil Co., White Eagle Oil and Refining Co., and Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. for further hearing therein, denied. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1.), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. Petition of Louisiana 
Public Service Commission and Louisiana Farm Federation, 
Inc., dated August 26, 1929, to reopen these cases for certain 
purposes, denied. 

No. 19482, East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. Southwestern carriers; defendants, petition for 
reopening of this proceeding for argument before entire Com- 
mission and vacation of order therein denied. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al. vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 22611, J. Fred Amsden vs. Canadian National et al. 
ternational Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22521, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Harding Glass Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 11, rate structure investigation, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, and shells within southwest. Orders heretofore 


In- 
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entered in these proceedings have been modified so as to permit 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Union Traction Company to file 
schedules effective October 17, 1929, on not less than one day’s 
notice, canceling said present interstate rates on this traffic from 
Howden, Okla., to Bartlesville, Dewey, Wann and Wayside, Okla., 
and modified so as to permit Texas and New Orleans to file 
schedules effective October 17, 1929, on not less than one day’s 
notice, canceling present rates on this traffic in connection with 
its line. 

No. 21916 (and Subs. 2 to 3, inclusive), the O. A. Smith 
Agency, Inc., vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al. Upon com- 
plainant’s request, complaints dismissed. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corp. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing at 
such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct, and 
order entered herein on May 8, 1929, indefinitely postponed. 

No. 22275 (Sub. 3), Swift & Co. vs. Alton & Southern et al. 
Cudahy Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20337, Leonard, Crossett & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. Aransas 
Harbor Terminal et al., and cases joined therewith. The above 
cases have been reopened for further hearing on question of 
reparation only at such time and place as Commission may 
hereafter direct. 

No. 17791, Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Proceeding reopened for rehearing, at such times and places 
as Commission shall hereafter designate, upon issues therein. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13774, casinghead gasoline 
in the southwest. Petition of F. A. Leland, for modification of 
Fourth Section Order No. 10074, casinghead gasoline in south- 
west, entered therein, sufficient justification not having been 
shown, denied. 

No. 22458, Farmers Union Live Stock Commission vs. Bur- 
lington et al. South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. The order in said proceeding dated July 
1, 1929, as amended by order therein dated September 7, 1929, 
has been so amended and modified that the rates covered 
thereby, to the extent that they relate to transportation from 
points of origin in Minnesota on and east of the line of the 
Great Northern from St. Paul, Minn., to Hinckley, Minn., and 
on and east of the line of the Northern Pacific from Hinckley, 
Minn., to Duluth, Minn., may be published and filed by the de- 
fendant carriers upon ten days’ notice, instead of upon thirty 
days’ notice, to the Commission and general public. 

I. and S. 3225, restriction in absorption of switching charges 
of Alton & Southern. The order entered in this proceeding on 
August 31, 1929, which was by its terms to become effective 
on October 15, 1929, has been modified so as to become effective 
on December 14, 1929. 

No. 18073, International Paper Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al., 
and cases joined with it. Effective date in No. 18073 and No. 
18074 changed so as to become effective January 6, 1930, instead 
of December 5. Second ordering paragraph in each of those 
cases modified so as to conform with change in date. Petitions 
denied in all other respects. 

No. 22488, International Paper Co. vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al., and No. 22489, Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. Robeson Process Co. permitted 
to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22692, United States Graphite Co. vs. Ann Harbor et al. 
Baltimore & Ohio, one of the defendants herein, asks that 
complaint be dismissed. 

No. 21616, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Erie et al. Defendants 
ask that Commission strike from the record certain matter 
contained in complainant’s exceptions to examiner’s proposed 
report. 

No. 20450, National Steel Barrel Co. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. W. P. Emerson, agent for carriers parties to his 
Freight Tariff 5-D, I. C. C. 126, and 5-E, I. C. C. 147, asks for 
publication of rates on less than statutory notice and modifica- 
tion of orders therein. 

No. 21640, Jefferson Wood Working Co., Inc., vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. Complainant asks for reopening 
in part and for permission to file an amended complaint therein. 

No. 20496, Simmons Co. vs. Chicago & North Western. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration of decision in this case, re- 
ported at 152 I. C. C. 339. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Miami in state of Oklahoma, party to this 
proceeding, asks for reopening, reargument and further consid- 
eration of this case, in conjunction with No. 17000, Part 2, 
western trunk line rates case, adopting like motion filed by 
Corporation Commission of state of Oklahoma in same matter 
September 13, 1929. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
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articles. Davenport (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, Chamber 
of Commerce of Rock Island, Ill., Association of Commerce y 
Moline, Ill., and Deere & Co., ask for reargument, reconsider, 
tion and/or rehearing. 

No. 20338, American Asphalt Roof Corp. et al. vs. Sant, 
Fe et al., and cases grouped therewith. Complainants ask fy 
reconsideration, rehearing and reargument. ' 

No. 21320, and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, Freight Traffic Depay, 
ment, Concord Chamber of Commerce vs. Boston and Main 
et al., and related cases. Defendants ask for postponement 
effective date of Commission’s order. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Texas (y, 
ton Manufacturers’ Association asks the Commission to lip. 
inate cotton fabrics and articles taking same rates, also cottm, 
blankets from Texas manufacturing points to points located jy 
the territory on and north of the Missouri River, on and eqy 
of the Mississippi River, both north and south of the Ohi 
River via all-rail movement. 

I. and S. 3225, restriction in absorption of switching charge, 
of Alton & Southern. Louisville & Nashville asks for ¢q. 
sideration by the entire Commission, of record herein, includin; 
the majority decision of division No. 3, dated August 31, 199 

No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago ¢ 
North Western et al. Swift & Co. asks for postponement 
effective date of order. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. va. Atlantic Coast Line et a 
Defendants ask for reopening, reconsideration, modification, anj 
correction upon the present record, and postponement of effe. 
tive date of Fourth Section Order 10172. 

No. 20505, Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. Defendants, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian, ask for reopening of this case for cop 
sideration by whole Commission and modification of order 
tered therein, and for postponement of effective date of saij 
order. 

No. 15824, Greater Grand Forks Traffic Association Vs. Chi. 
cago & North Western et al., and No. 15823, Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Chicago & North Western et al. Complainant 
in No. 15824, asks for reconsideration concerning the rates o 
dairy products, from Crookston, Minn., Grand Forks and James 
town, N. D., to Chicago; and also intervener in No. 15823. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7864. Joint petition of Southern Bell Telephone é 
Telegraph Co. and R. C. Corr for approval of purchase by former of 
property of latter in and near Parrish, Ala. 

Finance No. 7865. Joint petition of Southern Bell Telephone é 
Telegraph Co. and B. F. Hatch for approval of purchase by forme 
of property of latter in and near Uniontown, Ala. 

Finance No. 7868. Goshen & Detkertown Railway Co. asks al: 
thority to extend the maturity date of $60,000 of second mortgage 
extended 6 per cent bonds, due November 1, for 50 years. The bonis 
were originally issued in 1869 and became due in 1889 at which tim 
they were extended to 1929. Applicant says interest has been paid 
the bonds to the present time. Applicant’s property is leased and op- 
erated by the Erie Railroad Co. 

Finance No. 7870. Delaware & Northern Railway Co. asks al: 
thority to acquire and operate the railroad, franchises and properties 
of the Delaware and Northern Railroad Co., following a receivership 
and reorganization. 

Finance No. 7817. Amended application of Northern Pacific Rall 
way Co. asking authority to extend its existing branch line from 
Brockway to Lewistown, Mont., 208 miles. Applicant says it wil 
enter into an arrangement with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pail 
& Pacific Railroad Co., if such an arrangement can be made, fot 
use of that company’s line between Winnett and Lewistown, 59 miles 
making the total number of miles of new construction 149 miles. 

Finance No. 7875. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railway ask 
authority to issue three mortgage notes aggregating $37,500, maturing 
one, two and three years after date thereof for the acquirement @ 
necessary depot terminal property in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Finance No. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks al- 
thority to abandon the freight service operation of the Louisville é 
Interurban Railway Co., extending from a point near Louisville, Ky, 
to Prospect, Ky., a distance of 7.70 miles. 

Finance No. 7,879. New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway 
Co. asks authority to lease for freight service approximately 18 mile 
of railroad being constructed by the Natalbany Lumber Co., Lit, 
between Grangeville and Slaughter, ° 

Finance No. 7,880. Manila & Southwestern Railway asks_al: 
thority to abandon its six miles of line between Lunsford and Her 
man, Ark., if the line of the St. Louis-Southwestern is extended from 
Caraway to Truman, Ark., as promised in Finance No. 7,684. 

Finance No. 7,883. Central Pacific and Southern Pacific, lessé 
asks authority to construct 2.462 miles of track extending from Isl 
ton to Golden State Cannery, in Sacramento county, Calif. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7804, authorizing the acquisitio 
by Colorado & Southern Railway Company of control (1) of varion 
lines of railroad of the Colorado Railroad Company in Platte a 
Laramie counties, Wyo., and Boulder, Douglas, Jefferson, Huerfan, 
Larimer and Weld counties, Colo., by reinstatement and renewal @ 
a prior lease, with amendments thereto, and (2) of a line of rail 
of the Colorado Railroad Company in Pueblo and Huerfano counties 
Colo., by renewal and extension of an existing lease, approved. ri 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7756, authorizing the New Yo 
Central Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability in a 
spect of $10,200,000 of New York Central Railroad equipment i 
of 1929 4% per cent equipment-trust gold certificates to be — 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York under an equipmel 
trust agreement dated April 15, 1929; and to be sold at not less thi 
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r cent of par and accrued dividends in connection with the 
urement of certain equipment, approved. 

eo rt and order in F. D. No. 7845, authorizing the Bangor & 
stook Railroad Company to issue $1,761,600 of common capital 
k, consisting of 35,232 shares of the par value of $50 each; said 

— to be sold at not less than $60 per share and the proceeds used 

stoc the applicant in part for capital expenditures heretofore 


to reimburse 
made, approved. 2 , 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7,842, authorizing W. H. Bremner, 
ceiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, to issue 
De 00 of receiver’s certificates to extend or renew certificates of 
al amount which will mature on various dates beginning 


94,919 pe 


$675,0 


like er 30, 1929, and ending February 5, 1930, approved. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 7,851, authorizing the Federal 


Valley Railroad Company to issue $32,561.41, aggregate face amount, 
issory notes, to retire maturing notes of the same amount, 


d. 

apPReport and order in F. D. No. 7,831, authorizing the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company to issue (1) $72,335,000 principal 
amount, of 20-year 4% per cent convertible gold bonds, series A, to 
be sold at par and accrued interest, $69,270,000 of the proceeds to be 
ysed to retire outstanding obligations of the applicant and its sub- 
sidiary, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany, and the remaining proceeds to be used to reimburse the appli- 
cant’s treasury for expenditures made and to be made therefrom 
for capital purposes; and (2) to issue from time to time in con- 
version of said bonds not exceeding $68,890,500 of common capital 
stock, consisting of 688,905 shares of the par value of $100 each, con- 
ditions prescribed, approved. : 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7,760, authorizing the St. Louis- 
gan Francisco Railway Company, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
to assume obligation and liability as lessees in respect of not ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000, principal amount, of first-mortgage 30-year 4% 
per cent sinking-fund gold bonds of the Tulsa Union Depot Company, 


| approved. 


RATES IN SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


The Commission has decided to allow furniture rates, ap- 
plicable locally within Southern territory, involved in applica- 
tions for the suspension of tariffs filed to become effective Octo- 
ber 22, to become operative on that day. (See Traffic World, 
October 12, p. 887.) It has asked the carriers to postpone the 
effective date of other tariffs to October 22, 1930, so as to give 


' itself a whole year to carry on conferences and negotiations on 


the subject. In further aid of its plan to take much time for 
considering the matter, the Commission has indefinitely post- 
poned the effective date of its orders in No. 14898, Memphis 
Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., except as they apply 
to the rates within Southern territory. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES AND VALUE 


The allegation that the book value of the railroads in the 


' eastern group is approximately one billion dollars too high is 
' made by counsel for the shippers’ committee in No. 15879, 


Eastern Class Rate Investigation. 

In a petition for further consideration the Commission is 
asked to incorporate in the record in the proceeding figures 
cited in the petition “having a vital bearing upon the net earn- 
ings of the railroads in official classification territory and on 
the return upon the fair value of their property.” 

Counsel assert that “this investigation is by far the most 
important proceeding now pending, involving rates in the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers.” 

Evidence now of record, it is asserted, is incomplete in that 
it fails to show “the tremendous increase” in carrier earnings, 


; both gross and net, in the first eight months of the year 1929. 


Under the traffic test made by respondents, it is averred, 
the scale proposed by the examiner would increase the net 
earnings of carriers in the territory involved by amounts rang- 
ing from forty-four million dollars to sixty million dollars. 

“It was stated by counsel for the carriers upon oral argu- 
ment that these increases in revenue are required to offset re- 
ductions in net railway operating income resulting from certain 
rate reductions required by the Commission during the past 
few years,” say counsel. “Evidence now available shows con- 
clusively that the net railway operating income of the carriers 
exceeds by literally hundreds of millions of dollars the corre- 
oY figures for 1924, when this investigation was insti- 

ed.” 
_ Counsel assert that if the financial figures are incorporated 
in the record in the manner sought by petitioners “they will 
show conclusively that the carriers are earning more than the 
return contemplated by law.” 

It is asserted that the net increase in respondents’ net rail- 
Way operating income for the first eight months of 1929 over 
the corresponding period of 1928 is $69,442,922 “upon which 
Would be superimposed the increase in the Hosmer scale, rang- 
ing from forty-four million dollars to sixty million dollars.” 

The net increase of $69,442,922 for the eight months equated 
to a full year amounts to $104,164,380, according to the petition. 
2 € actual net railway operating income reported by the car- 
ers for 1928 was $582,275,980, and adding to that the sum of 
$104,164,380, petitioners say, “we arrive at a total of $686,440,- 

a8 representing the net railway operating income of these 
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carriers for the year 1929.” 

As of the end of the last calendar year, it is asserted, the 
book value of the carriers, inciuding cash and materials, was 
reported as $11,416,487,201. ‘the income of $686,440,360, it is 
asserted, represents a return of 6.01 per cent on the book invest- 
ment for 1929. it is pointed out that the Bureau of Raiiway 
Economics reported a return of 6.02 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1929 on property investment for the Eastern district. 

Counsel then proceed to submit figures in support of their 
contention that the book value of $11,416,487,201 is not a just 
base tor the computation of return. 

“The foregoing figures, however,” say counsel, “are based 
on the book value as reported by the carriers to the Commission, 
which in previous cases has been found to be inflated. it is 
more appropriate to use vaiues actually employed by the Com- 
missi0n in Kedauced Rates, 1922, brought down to date by adding 
the increases 1n property investment since that time as reported 
by the carriers to the lnterstate Commerce Commission. Using 
the iatter basis, we find that tne vaiue of the property of tne 
carriers in this territory is $10,272,531,129.* On this basis the 
het raliway operating iancome tor 1yzY will amount to 6.08 per 
cent return on the Lair vaiue of the property heid for and used 
in the service of trausportation. 

“rhe figures relied upon in this report and contained in the 
appendices nerto are ail avaiable to the Commission in the 
reports auly nied by the carriers respondent to tunis proceeding. 
lt is requested that the Commission check the accuracy of 
these figures and provide for their introduction in such manner 
as may be deemed appropriate. 

“it is neither the purpose nor the desire of your petitioners 
to delay by this petition the final disposition of the proceeding. 
On the contrary, it is the desire of tne petitioners to expedite 
the proceeding, and to that end the Commission is requested 
to incorporate the said figures in the record in such manner .as 
will best facilitate the adjudication of the issues.” 

The pention is signed by HKzra E. Wiihamson, Charles 
Donley, C. E. Hochstedier, R. B. Coapstick, Samuel Hernuon, 
W. H. Chandler, P. H. Porter, C. E. Beil, and Wilbur La Koe, Jr. 





*In Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, the Commission found 
the value of the railway properties in the eastern gruup to be 
$8,800,000,000. in Reduced Kates, 1922, 68 1. C. C., the portion of 
this Mgure assigned to class 1 carriers was $8,212,492,vuv, this ugure 
being readily deductible from page 687 of the report therein. ‘ne 
average annual increase in property investment as reported by 
these carriers from 1921 to 1928 (Exhibits 953 and 953A) was $25i,- 
5u4,491, which, added to the figure so reported by the Commission 
for the period since that decision, gives a total of $10,2/2,a41,192 
as a base for figuring the rate of return for the current year. 


SANTA FE CONSTRUCTION 


Construction of aproximately 380 miles of new railroad in 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado is proposed by 
subsidiaries of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in applica- 
tions filed with the Commission. Shorter routes between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles and between Colorado points and the 
Gulf will result from the construction, according to the appli- 
cations. 

In Finance No. 7872, the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 
Company asks authority to construct approximately 148 miles 
of lines in Potter, Moore, Sherman, Dallam, Hutchinson and 
Haasford counties, Tex. Applicant proposes to build from 
Amarillo, Tex., on its existing line, to Stratford and thence to 
a point in the north line of Dallam county, approximately 5 
miles west of the northeast corner thereof, approximately 98 
miles. It also proposes to build a line off the proposed exten- 
sion described above beginning at Dumas and extending to 
Spearman, Tex., a station on the North Texas & Santa Fe, ap- 
proximately 50 miles. It is stated that the new lines are neces- 
sary in order to furnish transportation facilities to an agricul- 
tural territory and to an oil and gas field lying in the Pan- 
handle of Texas and to form a part of a shorter line connecting 
Colorado points and Gulf ports. 

In Finance No. 7873, the Elkart & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany asks authority to construct approximately 149 miles of 
new lines in Cimarron county, Okla., and Union and Colfax 
counties, N. M. Applicant proposes to build from a point in 
the south line of Cimarroh county, approximately 12 miles west 
of the southeast corner thereof, thence to Boise City, a station 
on the Elkart & Santa Fe, thence, to a point in the north line of 
Cimarron county approximately 27 miles west of the northeast 
corner thereof, the length of the line being approximately 39 
miles. It is also proposed to build from Felt, Okla., via Clayton, 
N. M., to Colmor, N. M., a station on the Santa Fe, a distance of 
approximately 110 miles. Applicant says the proposed lines 
are necessary in order to furnish transportation facilities to 
an agricultural and grazing country in Cimarron county, Okla., 
and Union and Colfax counties, N. M., and to form a part of a 
shorter line connecting Chicago, Ill, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
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and to form a part of a shorter line connecting Colorado points 
and the Gulf ports. 

In Finance No. 7874, the Dodge City & Cimarron Valley 
Railway Company asks authority to build a line of railroad in 
Baca and Bent counties, Colo., from a point in the south line 
of the Baca county approximately 25 miles west of the southeast 
corner thereof, via Pritchett, Colo., to Las Animas, Colo., a 
station on the Santa Fe, a distance of approximately 83 miles. 
This line is needed, says applicant, to furnish transportation 
facilities to an agricultural country in Baca and Bent counties 
and to form a part of a shorter line connecting Colorado points 
and the Gulf ports. 


BUTTER AND EGGS TO DULUTH 


The Commission has modified and amended its order in 
No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. et al., 156 
I. C. C. 156-74 (see Traffic World, August 10, p. 334), in so far as the 
removal of undue prejudice by the Chicago & North Western 
is concerned. The original order required the railroads to estab- 
lish the rates prescribed in the report not later than October 
15. The amended and modified order directing the removal of 
undue prejudice by the North Western requires the removal 
to be made not later than November 1. The next to the last 
paragraph in the order originally issued has been changed to 
read as follows: 

It is further ordered, that the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company be, and it is hereby, notified and required to cease 
and desist, on or before November 1, 1929, upon notice to this Com- 
mission and to the general public by not less than ten days’ filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, and thereafter to abstain, from practicing the undue 
preference and prejudice found in said report to exist because of the 
publication and maintenance by it of concentration arrangements 
on carload shipments of butter, eggs and dressed poultry from points 
in the origin territory hereinbefore described to Chicago, and the 
failure to publish and maintain similar arrangements on carload 
shipments of the same commodities from points in the origin territory 
hereinbefore described to Duluth. 


GALVESTON PETITION DENIED 


The Commission, in Ex Parte 96, through routes and joint 
rates between Inland Waterways Corporation and other com- 
mon carriers, has denied the petition of the Galveston, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade and Texas City, Tex., Board of Trade for reconsidera 
tion, hearing and partial vacation and postponement of the 
Commission’s order of April 8, in so far as it relates to barge- 
rail rates between New Orleans, La., and points in the 
southwest. 

In their petition the Texas organizations contended that 
the grant of through routes and joint rates to the government 
barge line in connection with the railroad lines amounted to a 
reversal of its decision in Galveston Commercial Association 
vs. G. H. & S. A., 128 I. C. C. 349, upon the basis of no evi- 
dence whatever. In that case the Commission disposed of the 
port differential question as between the Texas and Louisiana 
ports. The Texans, in their petition, said that the decision in 
the barge-line proceeding was a reversal, on an ex parte basis, 
of the basis prescribed as part of a rate structure of nation- 
wide application. They asserted that there was no basis of 
fact for the assumption that barge-rail service was less costly 
than all-rail service, that being the assumption, according to 
the Texans, upon which the Commission based its decision 
granting barge-rail rates to New Orleans lower than the all-rail 
rates. They pointed out that the Commission had said that 
“barge-rail routes ought not to be required unless they appear 
to be reasonably economical.” The Texas petition said there 
was nothing of record to show that the barge-rail routes be- 
tween southwestern points and New Orleans ordered in Ex 
Parte 96 met that test. 


OHIO FLUXING STONE RATES 


The principal railroads in northern Ohio have filed a thir- 
teenth section petition against rates on raw dolomite or fluxing 
stone rates made by the Ohio commission which went into 
effect May 15, alleging that they give the Ohio shippers an 
undue preference and will prevent the railroads earning a re- 
turn of 5.75 per cent on the value of their property. The federal 
Commission has taken up the matter, under the cooperative 
agreement, with the Ohio commission asking it if it desired a 
conference on the subject before action was taken. 

Trouble about the rates started in June, 1928, when the 
Lakeside & Marblehead, an industrial railroad, reduced rates 
from Marblehead and other points in the limestone territory of 
Ohio to Mahoning Valley blast furnace points from $1.26 to $1.05 
per gross ton and from $1.13 to $1.05 to Canton and Massillon. 

The petitioning carriers said they made some concessions 
in interstate rates from fluxing producing points, such as Wal- 
ford, Hillsville and Shaw Junction, Pa., to points in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys in. Ohio and Pennsylvania. Ohio- 
ans were not Satisfied, so they persuaded the Ohio commission 
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that it should make still further reductions, the result being , 
decision which brought about a rate of $1.05 from Ohio quarrie, 
to Mahoning Valley points in Ohio and 92 cents to Canton apj 
Massillon. They assert that those rates result in a breaking 
up of a fluxing stone destination group in Ohio and Penngy) 
vania in which the rates have borne a definite relationship fo, 
many years in addition to giving Ohio shippers an undue pres. 
erence and depriving the petitioners of an opportunity to ean 
a return of 5.75 per cent on the value of their property. 


G. M. & N. CONTROL OF N. O. G. N. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company hag ap 
plied to the Commission in Finance No. 7881 for authority j 
acquire control of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroaj 
Company by exchange of stock and to issue 27,273 shareg 9 
additional common stock in connection therewith. 

The applicant proposes to exchange one share of its stock 
for two and three-quarter shares of common stock of the Ney 
Orleans Great Northern. The latter’s road, according to th 
application, was built primarily to transport timber to Bogalus, 
La., and lumber from that point. This traffic has now sy 
stantially declined and unless the N. O. G. N. is made part of 
a through line it can not long maintain itself, according to th 
application. 

The line of the G. M. & N. connects with the N. 0. GN 
at Jackson, Miss., and applicant says it is in need of a through 
line that will extend its operations into New Orleans. The 
main line of the N. O. G. N. extends from Jackson, Miss., to 
New Orleans, La., approximately 189 miles. The company als 
has several branch lines. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 228, Mineral Range Railroad Co. and Hancock ani 
Calumet Rail Road Co., opinion No. B-740, Val. Rep. 26, 161-96. Final 
value for rate making purpose of the property of the Mineral Range, 
owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be $2,929,171, 
and of property used but not owned, $1,091,518, as of June 30, 191f, 
Final value for rate-making purposes of the Hancock and Calumet, 
owned but not used, leased to the Mineral Range, found to hk 
$835,000, as of June 30, 1916. 

Valuation No. 754, Pullman Railroad Co., opinion No. B-742, Val. 
Rep. 227-54. Final value for rate making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be $405,0ii 
and of the property used but not owned, $243,365, as of June 20, 191! 


TELEPHONE PURCHASES 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7777, pur 
chase of properties of M. C. Johnson, doing business as Bar 
boursville Telephone Co., by Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia, has authorized the acquisition for $20,00) 
cash. In Finance No. 7778, purchase of Hurricane Central Tele 
phone Co. by Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia, it has approved the purchase for $10,000 cash. 

The acquired properties are on the Midland Trail near 
Huntington and Charleston, W. Va. Commissioner Eastmal 
dissented in each case, saying that it seemed to him that the 
purchase price had not been sufficiently justified. In the case 
of the Hurricane company’s property the C. & P. egnineers 
estimated the reproduction cost, less depreciation, at $6,232. In 
the case of the Johnson property their estimate was $9,188. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Leonard J. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Albert ¢. 
Welsh, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philip Croxton, New York, N. Y.; Frank 
H. Storey, North Andover, Mass.; Hugh F. O’Donnell, New 
York, N. Y.; I. Harry Levin, Washington, D. C.; E. W. Hobt 
haus, Albuquerque, N. M.; Samuel G. Fisher, Marcus Ho0k, 
Pa.; C. L. Hilleary, New York, N. Y.; J. S. Wood, New York, 
N. Y.; R. H. Maupin, New York, N. Y.; John L. Seager, NeW 
York, N. Y.; Francis A. Jones, Los Angeles, Calif.; William 
Councill, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James J. Hailey, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Elmer H. DeBoard, Dearborn, Mich.; G. F. Sherry, Dearbor, 
Mich.; James W. Savage, Cleveland, O.; Homer R. Ellis, Raleigh, 
N. C.; R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans, La.; Ralph A. Bentley, 
Chicago, Ill.; Allen T. Cobb, Rochester, N. Y.; L. E. Jeffries, 
Washington, D. C.; G. J. Olson, Hastings, Neb.; John E. Larsol, 
Washington, D. C.; Cesar L. Aiello, Washington, D. C.; 6 
Bowdoin Craighill, Washington, D. C.; J. S. Flannery, Washiné 
ton, D. C.; Frederic D. McKenney, Washington, D. C.; Ronalé 
S. Orr, Great Falls, Mont.; John S. Mitchell, Fall River, Mass. 
Charles S. Albert, Seattle, Wash.; Arthur William DeMuyset, 
Green Bay, Wis.; H. D. Wake, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; E. °: 
Foubert, Salt Lake City, Utah; Angus A. McLaughlia, Dé 
Moines, Ia.; George E. Hise, Des Moines, Ia.; James C. Davis 
Des Moines, Ia.; Lewis A. Keck, St. Joseph, Mo.; Carl A. Hat 
sen, Des Moines, Ia.; Harry C. Moag, Columbus, 0O.; E. P. 
Hayes, Tulsa, Okla.; Alphonse A. Moeller, Dayton, O.; Clarence 
W. Heyl, Peoria, Ill.; Louis B. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Albert 
H. Killinger, St. Louis, Mo.; Abner L. Holton, Andover, V#: 
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R. Ritter, Reading, Pa.; C. L. Chancey, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; William F. Dickinson, Chicago, [ll.; Roy L. Goebel, Waco, 
Tex.; J. Blanc Monroe, New Orleans, La.; William Smith O’Brien 
Robinson, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Elmer R. Spangenberg, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; John A. Monahan, Milwaukee, Wis.; Laura E. 
o’Brien, Chicago, Ill.; Clyde N. Thompson, Ashland, Ky.; R. H. 
McElroy, Chicago, Iil.; Edward H. Edwards, Jr., Chicago, IIl.; 
Harry A. Syring, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Samuel L. Drayo, Niagara 
| Falls, N. Y.; Rex M. Nielson, Kansas City, Mo.; J. D. McMurray, 

Kansas City, Mo.; J. Geo. Mann, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. G. 

Wahl, Louisiana, Mo.; Carl F. Rowe, Duluth, Minn.; Robert A. 

Olsen, New York, N. Y.; B. J. Klein, Chicago, Ill.; Carl S. 

Hoffman, St. Louis, Mo.; Oscar M. Bonesho, Milwaukee, Wis.; 

F. M. Dudley, Seattle, Wash.; John Frederick Chalfant, New 

york, N. Y.; F. H. Tierney, Dover, O.; Harry M. Zook, Birds- 
© boro, Pa.; Joseph M. Strupper, St. Louis, Mo.; T. E. Banning, 
» san Francisco, Calif.; Hugh A. Gillis, Portland, Ore.; W. P. 
» Buffington, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Alexander Jack, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Wilbert G. Burnette, Lynchburg, Va.; Ira A. Newman, Spokane, 
Wash.; Harve H. Haines, Port Arthur, Tex.; Oliver J. McSwain, 
Richmond, Va.; Joseph T. Roth, Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth C. 
Ivins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles R. MacCarey, Philadelphia, 
Pa; Frank H. Baldy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; David Levy, Newark, 
N. J.; Geo. T. Russell, Watervliet, N. Y.; Edgar H. Walker, 
Reno, Nevada; William Phillip Geary, San Francisco, Calif.; 
John Calhoun McGowan, Charlotte, N. C.; Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Benjamin A. Rosenthal, New York, N. Y.; 
' William D. Smith, New York, N. Y.; Charles V. Hanlon, New 
> york, N. Y.; Norman D. Chapin, New York, N. Y.; Edwin F. 
" Wendt, Washington, D. C.; Claude W. Gillian, Yakima, Wash.; 
~ John A. Rockwood, Portland, Ore.; Harold D. Arnold, Fall River, 
" Mass.; Lester C. Barber, Cincinnati, O.; H. D. Sizemore, Jr., 
’ New York, N. Y.; Walter William Weller, Newark, N. J.; John 
> H. Marlowe, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. F. Williams, Norwich, N. Y.; 
' Edward A. Leveille, Chicago, Ill.; Robert J. Smith, Cambridge, 
' Mass; Charles F. Franzen, Mason City, Ia.; Russell L. Dear- 
mont, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; T. R. Dairy, Muncie, Ind.; Alonzo 
Bennett, Memphis, Tenn.; John F. Coyle, Rochester, N. Y.; 
George Dobbin Penniman, Baltimore, Md.; E. G. Bloemer, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Ervin Manske, Milwaukee, Wis.; James B. Cryan, 
Jr Rossford, O.; John C. Fox, Terre Haute, Ind.; Leo J. Car- 
rigan, Detroit, Mich.; R. L. Askea, Cordele, Ga.; E. W. Wilson, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Norman F. Crawford, Detroit, Mich.; Robert C. 
Neill, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ray A. McCaffrey, Birmingham, Ala.; 
John W. White, Mobile, Ala.; J. S. Hershey, Galveston, Tex.; 
Earle R. Ballard, Chicago, Ill.; Fred S. Jackson, Topeka, Kan.; 
John E. Kuntz, Cincinnati, O.; Harold W. Browne, Stamford, 
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- Conn.; Harry Leroy Howland, San Francisco, Calif.; Ludwick 
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Graves, Kansas City, Mo.; Hugh Webster Hendrick, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Lloyd F. Jones, San Diego, Calif.; Charles E. 
; Phillips, St. Paul, Minn.; Woodruff Gwynn, Lovell, Wyo.; J. L. 
_ 0’Connell, Douglas, Ariz.; Albert Victor Morris, Kansas City, 
' Mo.; Chester C. Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; Leonard R. Keith, 
» San Francisco, Calif.; Floyd C. Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; Henry 
| Stewart Colvin, Omaha, Neb.; Walter L. Clark, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur J. Lee, New York, N. Y.; John Wolfe, New York, 
_N. ¥.; Charles S. Davis, Canonsburg, Pa.; Melville V. Streit, 
| Boston, Mass.; Winthrop Wadleigh, Concord, N. H.; Irving F. 
5 Lyons, San Francisco, Calif.; Paul Shipman Andrews, Syracuse, 
p N. Y.; O. P. Kellogg, Seattle, Wash.; M. Garcia De Quevedo, 
| New York, N. Y.; Wm. E. Wm. E. Whelpley, Boston, Mass.; John 
Z A. Geduldig, St. Paul, Minn.; Robert T. Boyd, San Francisco, 
/ Calif; Chas. R. Lonergan, Olympia, Wash.; Raymond J. New- 
berry, New York, N. Y.; John Puryear, New York, N. Y.; Carl H. 
Bartels, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Louis Harber, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ray- 
mond D. Simons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Walter H. Brusche, New 
York, N. Y.; Henry I. Green, Urbana, Ill.; George H. Kinney, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Eliot C. Lovett, Washington, D. C.; John D. 
Ross, New York, N. Y.; George B. Culpepper, Jr., Fort Valley, 
Ga; Ed. W. Jarvis, Louisville, Ky.; William T. Faricy, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Carl B. Berg, Denver, Colo.; E. J. Tillou, Chicago, 
lil; W. F. Everding, Berlin, N. H.; Coleman D. Bailey, Atlanta, 
'Ga.; John A. Streyer, Atlanta, Ga.; Percy W. Schumacher, 
Houston, Tex.; William H. Hammack, Texarkana, Ark.; : zed 
E. Young, South Bend, Ind.; O. R. Newcomer, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Elmer R. Terry, Detroit, Mich.; Wilfred E. Bush, Liberal, Kan.; 
Wallace Visscher, Dearborn, Mich.; Russell L. Frink, Jackson- 
Ville, Fla.; Alvin Frank Bowman, Racine, Wis.; Karl H. Schoppe, 
Galveston, Tex.; Emanuel Sgutt, Fargo, N. D.; Charles Cecil 
Bird, Jr, Baton Rouge, La.; John J. Lynch, Jackson, Mich.; 
William White Gallagher, Baton Rouge, La.; Ewings E. Willcox, 
New York, N. Y.; August P. Schimpf, St. Louis, Mo.; Fred E. 
Hoertel, St. Louis, Mo.; Arvid E. Tanner, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas 
> Maloney, Chicago, Ill.; Robert B. Hall, Racine, Wis.; Albert 
- Clapp, Chicago, Ill.; Vaniah Alexander, Memphis, Tenn.; 
William Green Strohm, Granite City, Ill.; Judson F. Adams, 


en 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur S. Vosburg, Portland, Ore.; Clyde 
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Cart, Elmwood Place, O.; Robert H. Anderson, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Donald Cleary Norris, Chicago, [ll.; William F. Niemann, 
St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Braun, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph P. 
Buster, Chicago, Ill.; John R. Connell, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas 
M. True, Jacksonville, Fla.; Francis S. Norton, Detroit, Mich.; 
Richard W. Young, Salt Lake City, Utah; Harry E. Weldgen, 
Lima, O.; Clifford M. Carter, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh M. Berridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; James G. Young, Columbus, O.; Richard Dame 
Chase, Chelsea, Mass.; William H. Hickman, New York, N. Y.; 
Ralph S. Harris, New York, N. Y.; William S. Jenney, New 
York, N. Y.; Richmond Weed, New York, N. Y.; J. Frank Baird, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Stilwell B. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; John James 
Lane, Amarillo, Tex.; Hogart McKinley Avey, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; William J. Augello, New York, N. Y.; George E. Mace, 
Trenton, N. J.; Thomas W. Hetherton, Wilmington, Del.; Har- 
vey S. Farrow, Wilmington, Del.; Wayne E. Butterbaugh, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Thomas J. Flannelly, Independence, Kan.; 
William B. Jester, Norfolk, Va.; James B. McGinnis, Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. J. Mann, Wichita, Kan.; Carl S. Carlsmith, Hilo, 
Hawaii; Thomas §. Wood, Denver, Colo.; Carson E. Cowherd, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Tyler C. Roberts, El Paso, Tex.; William 
M. Cave, Kansas City, Mo.; Maurice T. Otto, Dayton, O.; 
Roderick Rhu Busbee, North Little Rock, Ark.; Charles A. 
Thomas, Muskogee, Okla.; S. W. Lusted, Muskogee, Okla.; 
Thomas Hamilton Niles, Muskogee, Okla.; Joseph R. Freeman, 
Tulsa, Okla.; R. Aubrey Bogley, Washington, D. C.; John R. 
Baker, Oklahoma City, Okla.; B. S. Atkinson, Shreveport, La.; 
John Wheeler Cleaton, Washington, D. C.; Richard F. Hogan, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. S. Hollands, Chicago, I1l.; Clifton M. Kolb, 
Cleveland, O.; C. L. Denk, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Karl F. Phillips, 
Washington, D. C.; Benjamin F. Curtis, Worcester, Mass. 


RECOMMEND REAPPOINTMENTS 
Reappointment of Commissioners Eastman and Taylor, 
whose terms will expire December 31, has been urged by Hugh 
H. Williams, of the State Corporation Commission of New Mex- 
ico, and Amos A. Betts, of the Arizona Corporation Commission, 
in a call on President Hoover at the White House. Mr. Williams 
said reappointment of both commissioners was urged on the 
ground that both men had rendered valuable public service. He 
said they told the President that in their judgment it would 
be in the public interest to reappoint the commissioners because 

of their distinguished service on the Commission. 


GRAIN TO GULF PORTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of the Department 
of Agriculture, “for the information of producers and shippers 
of grain,” has issued a statement with respect to grain rate 
reductions to Gulf ports in which it says: 


Following the 7-cent reduction made by the southwestern railroad 
lines in the export rate on wheat and corn from Kansas City to the 
Gulf seaboard, effective October 1, corresponding reductions become 
effective on October 10 from Omaha and other markets and country 
shipping points in accordance with new rates filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The new export rates from some of the principal markets and 
country shipping points to Galveston and New Orleans, which become 
effective October 10, are as follows, in cents per hundred pounds: 
The so-called proportional, or re-shipping rate, from Omaha, Ne- 
braska City, and Council Bluffs, is 24% cents; from Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kans., and from St. Joseph, Mo., 23% cents; the local 
export rate from Wichita, Kansas, is 37 cents and from McPherson, 
Kansas, 28 cents. A corresponding reduction of 7 cents per hundred 
pounds from DesMoines, Iowa, and certain other points, becomes 
effective on October 12, making the new proportional or re-shipping 
rate on wheat 24% cents and on corn 23 cents. The new proportional 
export rate from St. Louis to New Orleans, which goes into effect 
on October 15, is 11 cents, with a minimum combination rate of 18% 
cents. These reductions will also apply to other points not mentioned 
here; in fact, the 7-cent reduction will apply generally throughout 
the southwestern territory when all of the new tariffs are in effect, 
and in addition to wheat and corn will apply also to wheat and corn 
products. ; 

All of the foregoing reductions deal with export rates and rep- 
resent reductions from the normal rates that were in effect before 
the emergency reductions became effective last May. The rates on 
so-called domestic shipments are not affected by these changes. 


CONTAINER ACT PENALTIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The penalty provisions of the standard container act of 
1928, establishing standard sizes for hampers and round stave 
baskets, including straight side or tub baskets and splint or 
market baskets, become effective November 1,” says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the act. “Reports indicate that a miscon- 
ception exists in the northern Atlantic states regarding the 
effect of the law. 

“The law provides that after November 1, it shall be illegal 
to manufactture for sale or shipment, to offer for sale, to sell, 
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to offer for shipment, or to ship, hampers, round stave baskets, 
or splint baskets for fruits or vegetables, either filled or unfilled, 
or parts of such hampers, round stave baskets, or splint baskets 
that do not comply with the act. Furthermore, makers of non- 
standard baskets may be proceeded against and the baskets 
seized for condemnation. The Department of Agriculture has 
no authority to exempt any person or class of persons from the 
operation of the law. 

“Some of the common sizes of baskets which are eliminated 
by this law are the 2-quart, 10-quart, 14-quart and 28-quart sizes. 
The department says that it will not be legal to use non-stand- 
ard sizes after November 1, even if they were made and pur- 
chased prior to that date or if marked with the weight of the 
commodity. 

“The standard container act of 1928 is a weights and meas- 
ures law, and as such affects shipments and sales within a 
state as well as shipments interstate. It will be illegal to 
manufacture, sell, offer for sale, or ship non-standard sizes, 
whether filled or unfilled, on and after November 1. Persons 
buying non-standard sizes are warned that they are investing 
their money in something which they will be unable to use 
legally. Growers are advised not to use non-standard sizes in 
making sales or deliveries of fruits or vegetables, and produce 
dealers should not accept deliveries in non-standard sizes, since 
they cannot resell in such containers without violating the law.” 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 14, 
granted and denied petitions for writs of certiorari in a number 
of cases relating to transportation. 

In No. 95, Compangnie Generale Transatlantique vs. Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, the court denied a petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the second cir- 
cuit. The American Tobacco Company obtained an award of 
reparation against the steamship company on finding by the 
Shipping Board that charges on shipments of cigarette paper 
were discriminatory. The lower courts upheld the award and 
the highest court has declined to review the case. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari were denied in the follow- 
ing personal injury cases: No. 94, John F. Sherry vs. B. & O., 
from Circuit Court of Appeals, sixth circuit; No. 117, Interna- 
tional-Great Norfhern vs. W. A. Hailey, from Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, Tenth Supreme Judicial District of Texas. 

In No. 89, Texas & Pacific vs. Mrs. Wallace Guidry, adminis- 
tratrix, a personal injury case, a petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Civil Appeals of the Sixth Supreme Judicial Dis- 
trict of Texas was granted. 

In No. 87, Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern vs. Lulu Carroll, 
administratrix, a personal injury case, the court granted a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of Indiana 
with the limitation that counsel “shall confine themselves in the 
briefs and argument to the question whether this suit is barred 
by the statute of limitations.” 

In No. 123, Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., vs. United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, involving a claim 
for damages for injury to cargo, the court granted a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
second circuit. The court advanced the case for the reason 
that the question presented related to three other cases. 

In No. 120, Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co. vs. 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, in- 
volving a claim for balances alleged to be due for repairs to a 
Shipping Board vessel, the court denied a petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the fifth circuit. 


MONTANA STATE OIL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on October 14, 
granted the petition of the Northern Pacific and other railroads 
having lines in Montana for leave to file a petition for a writ 
of mandamus directing Judge George M. Bourquin, of the fed- 
eral district court of Montana, to summon a three-judge court 
for the trial of their bill of complaint alleging that the intra- 
state rates on petroleum and its products in Montana violated 
the thirteenth section of the interstate commerce act and would 
cause them irreparable damage if not enjoined by the court. The 
court also permitted the railroads to amend their petition so 
as to make Judge Charles N. Pray a respondent to their petition. 
(See Traffic World, July 27, p. 233; September 21, p. 677, and 
September 28, p. 754). 

A rule was issued against the respondents, returnable on 
the first motion day after thirty days. By that time the two 


district judges must file their answer to show why they should 
not be directed to do as the railroads desire—that is, call a 
three-judge court into session to pass upon the merits of the 
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original bill. The primary object of that bill is to haye the 
state rates enjoined while the Interstate Commerce Commis; 
is passing upon the thirteenth section phase of the matter th 
railroads having alleged that the rates, if required to be ob 
served by them, would cause unjust discrimination againg 
interstate commerce and give shippers within the state an Undy 
preference. 

Judge Pray issued a restraining order. Then the state ap 
peared before Judge Bourquin with a motion to dissolve the 
restraining order and dismiss the bill. He did dissolve and 
miss. In their petition to the Supreme Court of the Unity 
States the railroads asked to have Judge Pray made a party ;, 
the mandamus proceedings because of his inaction upon thei 
petition for a three-judge court which he left pending whep , 
issued the restraining order which Bourquin dissolved. 

Just before the summer recess of the Supreme Court, Justi 
Van Devanter issued a writ of mandamus which Judge Bourquiy 
construed to mean that he should reinstate the restraining ory 
He refused to call together a three-judge court, holding that ty 
dismissal of the bill by him left nothing for such a court to x& 
upon. In the petition granted by the Supreme Court on Octoby 
14 the railroads said that when a three-judge court had be 
called together they would be in a position to exhibit to thy 
court their thirteenth section petition in which there were « 
tailed allegations of the way in which the order of the Monta, 
commission discriminated unlawfully against interstate cop. 
merce. 

The railroad attorneys said their brief in support of th 
petition for a writ of mandamus directed to the two judgy 
might well stop with the allegations as to why they were entitly 
to a writ, but they thought they should say something abo 
Judge Bourquin’s opinions, one on their motion for leave to fk 
and one on their motion for leave to amend. In regard to Judg 
Bourquin’s assertion that the bill did not state a cause of actin 
they pointed out their allegation that the rates violated sectin 
13 and added that it was not within Judge Bourquin’s jurisdi 
tion to say whether they stated a “good” cause of action, thi 
being part of the function of the three-judge court. 


UNION PACIFIC TAX CASE 
The Union Pacific was not affiliated with the Oregon Shor 


pany in 1917, according to a decision of the Board of Tax 4p 
peals. The Union Pacific owned the entire capital stock of th 
other two roads, according to the findings, but separate boos 
and records of account were kept by each of the corporation 
The commissioner of internal revenue in determining a d¢ 
ciency for 1917 treated the Union Pacific and the other tw 
lines as affiliated within his interpretation of the meaning (! 
section 1331, revenue act of 1921. The board held that th 
commissioner was in error in his determination as to the Unin 
Pacific being affiliated with the other two companies. 


M. & ST. L. RECEIVERSHIP 

The question whether in the distribution of the assets ofa 
insolvent railroad company in receivership the United Stats 
is entitled to priority in payment of debts due it from that com 
pany over other creditors is presented in the Supreme Cot 
of the United States by a petition for certiorari to review t# 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for t 
Eighth Circuit, filed by the Department of Justice. 

It is alleged in the petition for a review of this case tl! 
the Circuit Court of Appeals erred in holding that the claims @ 
the United States are not entitled to priority over the claims¢ 
mortgage trustees and other creditors. Prior to the receiversb) 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company was alleged ¥ 
be indebted to the United States, under the provisions of t# 
transportation act, in principal amounts aggregating ab0l 
$3,000,000. In support of the request that a review of this (&* 
be had, the department in its petition states that the c## 
raises a question which has not heretofore been decided 
the Supreme Court, that there are important questions « 
federal law involved in the matter, and that there are mall 
other like cases involving considerable sums of money pendilt 
The United States is. petitioner in the case against the Guaral 
Trust Company of New York and others. 


LABOR DISPUTE MEDIATION 


The United States Board of Mediation has accepted # 
invitation from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineme? ' 
mediate in their dispute about representation for the last m 
tioned organization in negotiations with railroads in the Wé 
ern district about wages and working conditions. Oscar 
Colquitt, a member of the board, has gone to Chicago to un 
take the work. 
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National Meeting of Traffic Clubs 


Railroad Consolidation, Commercial Aviation, Motor Vehicle Transportation and Waterway 
Transportation Considered—Distinguished Speakers Address Large Crowd— Amelia 
Earhart Lends Interest and Charm—Program for Next Six Months—Edu- 
cation and Research Work—Cincinnati for Next Meeting in April 


(By a Staff Correspondent at St. Louis) 


nothing of a controversial nature to come before it for ac- 

tion in this business year, to have at this convention an 
elaborate program of addresses by authorities on the subjects to 
which the member clubs have been devoting their attention for 
the last six months—railroad consolidation, commercial aviation, 
motor vehicle transportation, and inland waterways—and to 
endeavor to get a good attendance outside of the regularly ap- 


I’ accordance with its announced determination to allow 


> pointed delegates from the member clubs, the Associated Traffic 
' clubs of America held its semi-annual meeting at St. Louis 
> October 15 and 16. The crowd was there, the distinguished 
| speakers were on the program, nothing that could provoke con- 
' troversy was done, and a good time was had—so good and so 


ESR PNAC rata tan gt 


Tiptnitg: 
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pes hire Se 


eae 


' dance. 


profitable, in the opinion of the board of directors, that a reso- 
lution was adopted by that body thanking the St. Louis club 
and all those locally contributing to it. There were 534 reg- 
istrations of delegates and visitors. Of these, 86 were out of 
town industrials and 49 of the same classification from St. Louis 
itself. Railroad men from everywhere were present in abun- 
The delegates themselves were about equally divided 
as between the railroads and other industries. 

There were over 500 delegates and visitors in the room at 


the opening of the first business session of the convention 
' Tuesday morning. The meeting was called to order promptly 


on time by President T. T. Harkrader. The invocation was by 
the Rev. Frank L. Eversull, son of former President Eversull, of 
the St. Louis Club. The convention was welcomed first by 
G. E. Goodwin, president of the St. Louis Club, and then by 
Guy M. Wood, a representative of the mayor of the city. There 
was a suitable response by President Harkrader, some announce- 


+ ments by Secretary Fred A. Doebber, and then R. H. Aishton, 


president of the American Railway Association, the first formal 
speaker, was introduced by E. R. Oliver, vice-president of the 
Southern Railway. Mr. Aishton’s subject was “Transportation 
Accomplishments.” 

Address by Aishton 


He told the tale, much as it has often been told, of what 
the railroads have accomplished in efficiency in recent years, 


_ paying tribute to the shippers for their cooperation and point- 
ing out opportunities for further cooperation in the heavier 
> loading of cars and through educational efforts like that under- 


taken by the association, which, he said, was worthy of the 
highest degree of support. He talked some of the burden of 
railroad taxation, but, he said, the condition in this respect was 


/ much as Mark Twain found it with respect to the weather— 


people talked a good deal about it, but they didn’t do anything 
about it. Then he swung into the part of his address that 
aroused the most interest and comment, concerning transporta- 
tion agencies that compete with the railroads, especially inland 
waterways. His remarks along this line were clear and straight- 
forward. That part of his address follows: 


The railways realize that they must meet all proper competition. 
Instead of attempting to obstruct or destroy these new agencies of 
transportation, they are seeking by cooperation to utilize them in 
producing the kind of transportation service which the public de- 
mands. They are, of course, prohibited by law from entering the 
field of water transportation service. But there is the coordination 
Which is now taking place between rail carriers and buses and rail 
carriers and trucks. No one perhaps believes that within the dis- 
cernible future the bus will supplant the rail passenger train or 
that the motor truck will supplant the freight car. As is well known, 
the rail carriers have entered aviation. By experiment and coopera- 
tion each of these transportation facilities will find its proper place 
Where it can operate most effectively in response to public demand. 

It seems to me, however, that there is in some sections of this 
country a great popular misconception as to the attitude of the 
rail carriers toward inland water transportation service. In fact, 
my experience leads me to believe that there always has been 
such a misconception. 

t appears sometimes as if whatever the railroads may do or 
may say is misinterpreted as being done to obstruct the great 
channel of commerce on the inland waterways. What is the real 
attitude of the railroads with regard to inland water transportation? 

Perhaps I am in as good a position as anyone else to give ex- 
Pression to that real attitude. The carriers have offered and are 
offering no opposition to federal expenditures for the improvements 
on these inland waterways. With respect to all ‘the plans for making 
waterways available thoroughfares for transporting’ traffic as an 





economic necessity the railroads have expressed no opinion and have 
taken no position. I say definitely and emphatically they are placing 
no obstacles in the way of accomplishment along these lines 
although, carrying an increasingly heavy burden of taxes, they must 
pay a substantial portion of the expenditures and thus have a 
right to be concerned in the question of the economic necessity for 
such expenditures. More broadly still, the railroads have stead- 
fastly refused to be placed in a position of opposition to the de- 
velopment of any legitimate form of transportation service, whether 
over the highways, in the air or on the water, which is economically 
justified, that is, pays its own way and is demanded by the public. 
The people of this country, of course, have an undisputed right to 
every means of transportation they want on this basis. 

If the true economic situation in this country requires the trans- 
portation facilities that can be developed on improved waterways, 
the railroads will have to take their chances in any competitive 
struggle that may arise. They do ask, however, and in my judg- 
ment they rightly ask, that there shall be even-handed justice in 
the competition between the facilities of the rail carriers and inland 
waterway operation. 

There are, therefore, three things to which the railroads make 
objection, because they believe that these three things are not in 
accord with even-handed justice. 

The rail carriers are opposed in principle to the government 
entering into a competitive transportation operation with them. 
They believe the principle that the government should not engage 
in business in competition with private enterprise is a part of the 
government policy and is indorsed by the business men of the 
country. They feel that this principle should be applied to them 
as well as to any other industry. 

The rail carriers are also opposed to being subjected to a compe- 
tition wherein the competitor is relieved from important items of 
operating costs which the rail carriers and other private enterprises 
generally must meet out of revenue. I refer here specifically to the 
fact that while the government operation through the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation not only has its highway made available and 
maintained for it but in addition, it also operates without any 
requirement to pay taxes such as are assessed upon private enter- 
prise or to pay interest upon the capital which has been given it 
by the government. This is an element of unfair competition. 

The rail carriers, finally, object to the method of making rates 
by the government barge line operation. There is, for example, a 
twenty per cent reduction from the corresponding rail rate given 
the shipper by the barge line. That is well and good if the barge 
line absorbs all of this differential in rate, but when it seeks and 
obtains such a division of rates as will compel the rail carriers inter- 
changing traffic with it to absorb a part of that differential it becomes 
an unfair situation. I am sure it will appeal to every fair-minded 
traffic man that a rail carrier should not receive less for the same 
transportation service when it delivers traffic to the barge line than 
it would receive if it delivered traffic to another rail carrier. The 
efforts by the barge line to compel the rail carriers, through a divi- 
sion of rates, to absorb a part of the differential given by the barge 
line to secure traffic from the carriers are opposed by the rail 
carriers. In my opinion they are justly opposed. 

Notwithstanding what I have said in outlining the views of the 
rail carriers as to the conditions which justly and properly should 
govern the competition between them and the carriers by water, 
it should be clearly noted that the rail carriers are now making 
an earnest effort to adjust themselves in actual operations to the 
inland waterway policy of Congress as expressed in the Denison Act 
and have adopted and are now employing to that end practices of 
substantial cooperation. 

That is all there is to the rail barge line situation. If and when 
competitive conditions are made fair and equitable, the rail carriers 
will be found cooperating with any operation upon the inland water- 
ways and willing to take their chances on an even-handed basis 
with any competition that may arise. They expect to offer compe- 
tition on a fair basis. They demand that their competitors shall 
likewise be fair and just. 

My faith is not shaken in the future of the railroads. Unless 
the public wilfully destroys the rail carriers of the country they 
will continue for the future to be the chief reliance for adequate, 
efficient and dependable transportation service. I am no prophet. 
I do not know of the progress the future holds in store in the 
field of transportation. Whenever a better and more efficient means 
of transportation is developed than that afforded by the rail car- 
riers, then, for myself, I say, God speed it, let it succeed. 


Report of Board of Directors 


The report of the board of directors was made by Henry A. 
Palmer, chairman. The board met all the previous day, he said, 
canvassed the reports of the various committees, and attended 
to other matters of detail, among which was the approving of 
the acts of the executive committee since the last previous 
meeting of the board. He said it was worthy of comment that, 
of the twenty officers and directors representing all sections 
of the country, only two were absent, and one of these, from 
California, was prevented from coming only at the last minute. 

The board approved applications for membership from the 
Los Angeles Transportation Club and the Transportation Club 
of Buffalo, making now fifty-one member clubs. 
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The board decided that two subjects for consideration in 
the next six months would be political rate making and store- 
door delivery, the executive committee being authorized to add 
one or more subjects to the list, if thought advisable. 

Only one thing was done, he said, that required action by 
the delegate body of the association, and, if that action was 
favorable, there must be ratification by a majority of member 
clubs before it could become effective. That was the adoption 
of the following resolution, offered by W. E. Butterbaugh, chair- 
man of the education and research committee: 


A request from the traffic profession of the country for the co- 
operation of the government in the collection, study, and dissemina- 
tion of data on domestic traffic and transportation as it bears on 
the problem of reducing the cost of assembly, production, and 
distribution. 

Be it resolved by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America that 
recommendations be made to the Honorable Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, that there be created a new division in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to be known as the 
traffic division, to deal specifically and permanently with domestic 
traffic and transportation matters as they pertain to the best 
practices, methods and uses of railways, waterways, highways, air- 
ways, pipelines, storage, materials handling, and communication 
facilities. 


This resolution was to be mimeographed and placed in the 
hands of delegates to be acted on later. 

It was acted on favorably later, without opposition, after 
Mr. Butterbaugh had explained its purpose. Still later, however, 
it developed that some exceptions were being taken to it and 
the board, rather than run the risk of trouble developing in 
some of the clubs, moved for a reconsideration of the action 
by which the resolution was adopted, and then withdrew it. 
The purpose had been to induce the Department of Commerce 
to add a traffice service division to the 31 divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce already existing, 
for the objects stated in the introduction to the resolution, but 
some feared it might be misinterpreted. 


Address by W. H. Williams 


The next formal address was by W. H. Williams, chairman 
of the board, Wabash and Missouri Pacific railroads, who was 
introduced by L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific. 
His subject was “Railroad Consolidation.” He devoted the first 
part of his address to the history and status of consolidation, 
and then explaining that he was trying to avoid any expression 
that might be construed as having any bearing on the consoli- 
dation program sponsored by a carrier with which he was con- 
nected or those of its competitors, entered into the following 
discussion: 


I believe, gentlemen, that this is a question in which all of you 
are vitally interested and as to which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is entitled to the benefit of your expert judgment and 
I urge upon all of you the importance of studying this question and 
qualifying yourselves to testify in event that you are called as wit- 
nesses. This is a duty which you owe to yourselves as well as to 
the public and I mention it for the reason that there has been great 
reluctance on the part of important shippers to testify in these 
proceedings. 

Men of high standing and great courage and of deep convictions 
have been reluctant to risk the possible displeasure of the Great 
—— Lines upon whom they are dependent for transportation 
service. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is an administrative body 
which acts upon a formal record and not a body of railway experts 
exercising independent judgment. In matters of this character it 
must render its decision upon evidence furnished by men such as 
yourselves and unless you are willing to cooperate to this extent, 
the public interest will not be fully served. 

I repeat that there has been extreme reluctance on the part 
of shippers, and particularly the traffic officials of the large indus- 
tries, to testify in contested proceedings before the Commission, but 
when they have been placed under subpcena and required to testify, 
their evidence has been most helpful to the Commission. A very 
notable instance was the Wheeling and Lake Erie Interlocking 
Directorate case, where three traffic officials representing important 
industries testified most unwillingly, but nevertheless with illuminat- 
ing effect upon the issues involved. 

A like duty of cooperation in the solution of the consolidation 
problem seems to rest upon the governors and public service com- 
missioners of the several states. 

Prior to the Transportation Act railway consolidations were 

governed by state laws and in many instances were subject to the 
jurisdiction of state commissions. This is no longer true since 
Congress, by adopting the Transportation Act and occupying the 
consolidation field, has suspended the operation of state laws and 
limited the jurisdiction of the state commissions. 
, It is recognized, however, that the several states are very vitally 
interested in any economic change affecting the railways within 
their borders and for this reason notice of proceedings for the 
grouping or consolidation of railways is required to be given to the 
governors and state commissions, thus affording them an oppor- 
tunity to appear by counsel or otherwise participate as parties of 
record to the proceedings. In addition, it is now the practice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to refer matters of local interest to 
the state commissions to take evidence and report their conclusions 
and recommendations to the Commission. Such recommendations, 
while not controlling are necessarily accorded great weight. 

From the standpoint of the states themselves, a sound and 
efficient_rail transportation system being of first importance, the 
state officials ought to be alert and aggressive in dealing with any 
major problem relating to this vital subject. Whether the great 
states lying between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic Sea- 
board in Trunk Line territory are to have four or five or six railway 
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system and how such systems are to be composed are not onl 
questions in which each state is deeply interested, but are Questions 
in the determination of which the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion would be aided by the deliberate and impartial judgment of 
each state. 

In a number of consolidation proceedings in the past, the State 
commissions have actively participated and may be expected to do 
so even to a greater extent in the complicated proceedings Which 
are now pending. 

It must be remembered that the gentlemen who compose th, 
Commission are representative American citizens to whom Congress 
has committed a highly technical problem of great magnitude and 
who will naturally be deeply grateful to the several states for thei; 
cooperation and support in its solution. 

Following the passage of the Transportation Act the Interstat, 
Commerce Commission, in ex parte 74, authorized an increase jy 
rates designed to give to the rail carriers the just return conte. 
plated by the Act of Congress, and while the return has fallen 
somewhat short of the prescribed statutory minimum, the operatio, 
of the railways under the schedule of rates fixed by the Comnis. 
sion has strengthened railway credit and demonstrated a toleranc 
and intelligent acceptance of railway rates remunerative for the 
service rendered. 

It is an outstanding fact meriting particular emphasis that th 
general increase in rates made by_the Commission under mandat: 
of the Transportation Act marked the beginning of the greates 
era of prosperity in our economic history. 

From the standpoint of service dependability, the Americay 
railways were never so perfect as they are today but railway credit 
generally has not yet been established to a point which will permit 
braad financing through the use of stock or economical financing 
through the use of bonds. 

In spite of the distinct advance of railway credit under th 
salutary provisions of the Transportation Act, industrial credit js 
still superior to railway credit. Industrial prosperity is a structure 
of which rail transportation is the foundation, yet it is today difficult 
for rail carriers to finance soundly in competition with the capital 
stock issues of industrial corporations. The prime market for bonds, 
which in the pre-war period was so largely supplied by railroad 
bond issues, is now largely preempted by tax exempt state and 
municipal bonds issued from year to year in increased volume ani 
creating a problem which cannot well be ignored. 

So marked, however, has been the progress under the Trans- 
portation Act that in eastern territory, and I believe generally 
throughout the United States, there is no serious problem as t 
the weaker roads and even if there should be no further railway 
consolidations, the class 1 carriers, with a few relatively unin- 
portant exceptions, are strong enough to stand alone and continue 
to render dependable service. This being true, consolidations may 
go forward as the Commission indicated in its 1926 report, “cav- 
tiously,’’ and each consolidation proposal may be considered indi- 
vidually upon its own merits and without regard to any critical 
national railway problem. For my own part, I agree with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that ‘‘economy and efficiecy of 
operation are much more than a mere matter of size.’’ On the 
contrary, size may prove to be an element of weakness. 

I am appalled at the dimensions of the problem which can be 
set up by the Railway Companies of the United States if their 
managements’~ shall blind themselves to the economic and funda- 
mental purposes of the Transportation Act—consolidation in_ the 
public interest with preservation of competition and the mainte- 
nance of existing routes and channels of trade and commerce—ani 
shall distort the Act into opportunity for magnification and undue 
preponderance of their own systems. 

I will not believe that the result of this great national experi- 
ment will be a defeat of the national purpose expressed by Congress. 
Remember that purpose always! Consolidation to serve public in- 
terest—that service of public interest being expressly defined as 
requiring all possible preservation of competition and all practicable 
maintenance of existing routes and channels of trade and commerce. 

Subject to this, the true test and the only test is the capacity 
of the Consolidated Company to render increased and efficient public 
service. Upon this basis, and only upon this basis, can the several 
carriers justify the consolidation proposals now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If I felt at liberty to exhort such a group of men as have 
been good enough to listen to me, I would only exhort them to 
spread, as their many opportunities permit, a popular understand- 
ing of this great public matter and truly and patriotically to con- 
tribute their exceptionally qualified aid both to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the state commissions in the solution of 
one of the greatest problems which legislative authority has ever 
delegated or imposed. 

In conclusion, I wish to add a personal word to which I believe 
the public is entitled. 

At a very early stage of the consolidation discussion, the Board 
of Directors of Wabash Railway Company determined that public 
interest required the utilization of its extensive properties as part of 
an independent system serving the industrial and agricultural areas 
between the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. To protect its eastern outlet through the Buffalo gateway, 
it acquired and now holds a substantial stock interest in the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company. ‘ 

Long after this policy had been adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of Wabash Railway Company, a large block of Wabash 
stock, representing more than 48 per cent of the stock outstanding, 
and a substantial block of stock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company were acquired by interests associated with the Pent- 
sylvania Railroad Company. I do not pretend to say whether these 
interests should or should not have acquired these stocks. I 40, 
however, deem it my duty publicly to state that our own consdli- 
dation plans were developed and matured long prior to these stock 
transactions; that our program has been carried forward without 
consultation with, and without the knowledge of any other railway 
interest, and that our plans contemplate a system which shall be 
independent of and definitely competitive with all other sytems. 

For the Wabash Railway Company I think I may speak with 
the authority of an exceptionally individual board of directors. I 
use the term individual advisedly and I doubt if anyone critically 
considering the constitution of the board of that company , 
question the accuracy of the term which I use. If there is any 
desire on the part of any stockholding interest in the Wabash Com- 
pany to challenge or to influence the action of that board, or to 
dictate its personnel or to control its policies, or to control MY 
utterance, I am not aware of any such desire. 


It would be an idle pretense if I should ignore the 48 per cent 
ownership of Wabash Railway stock by interests affiliated with 
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he Pennsylvania Railroad. I shall not ignore this situation, nor 
vill [ permit it to be a handicap upon the freedom of my expressions. 
- A major, and a wholly unsolved problem has been thrust upon 
the railroads as well as upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the juxtaposition of enabling and prohibitive legislation. Con- 
slidation is declared by Congress to be a national policy. The 
seeomplishment of this national policy is committed, as a statutory 
duty to the Commission, and (in the first instance at least), the 
obligation loyally to cooperate is impliedly devolved upon the rail- 


-_. statute, however, prescribes no methods of action by _ the 
Commission, nor of cooperation by the railroads, which would relieve 
the Commission from the hazard of premature and_ inconclusive 
pronouncements, or which would protect the railroads from the 
temptation to take seasonable, even if perhaps questionable, measures 

to secure positions and protect markets. : : 

This situation has had results which were well nigh inevitable. 
Four great eastern systems came into experimental conference. A 
division of territory was hopefully, but tentatively, reached. This 
failed,_for reasons which it is not my province or wish to discuss. 
Independent purchases, then quick successive purchases, then allied 
purchases of stocks of competing companies ensued. Then followed 
applications for the establishment of systems. These applications 
were complicated by proceedings for the dislodgment of stocks 
acquired without previous authority of the Commission and in 
charged violation of the Clayton Act. : 

Can anyone feel real surprise at this development and sequence? 
teally the finest characteristics of the progressive American leader 
are illustrated in the prompt apprehension and bold treatment of 
the unexplored and novel situation presented by the consolidation 
features of the Transportation Act and the perplexing conditions of 
qualifying and penal legislation. 

Personally, I would like to believe that none of the great ac- 
cumulations of stocks of competitive or non-competitive railways, 
which have lately been made, has been dictated by a desire for 
immediate control or for opportunity to direct general or specific 
action. I would rather believe that these acquisitions were mani- 
festations of a broader policy and hope, and, in truth, provisional 
measures—Wwhether sound or unsound, it makes no matter—to 
fortify ambitions or to avoid loss of position in the general recast 
of railway systems and administrations under the Transportation 
Act. 

I express no criticisms and no approval of these purchases. They 
will stand or fall with the final solution—by the Commission or the 
courts—of the consolidation problem. That solution will not be con- 
trolled by protective or aggressive purchases which may have been 
made by apprehensive or ambitious managements. 

If accumulations of stock already made shall be treated by the 
Commission and the purchasing companies as impounded for ulti- 
mate disposition in accordance with the final consolidation decree, no 
harm will have been done and the lenient and provisional disposition 
by the Commission of ‘‘Cease and Desist’”’ proceedings will have been 
justified as moderate and provident. 

I have said this to emphasize my view that the solution of this 
great economic problem, in which the interest of the public is so 
vital as well as paramount, will not ultimately turn on clearing- 
house balances in stock ownership. 

The problem of consolidation is one whose proportions cannot 
well be overstated, but I am confident that American genius and 
loyalty will reconcile conflicting interests and ambitions and _ will 
provide a permanent solution. Progress towards this solution is 
watched with deep concern by those responsible for the management 
of the railway systems of the country and it is watched too with 
great concern by the rank and file in railway employment whose 
concern touches the tenure of their positions. 

But many of those who hear me are familiar with the problems 
and solutions of the past, and with past vicissitudes, some caused 
by acts of God, some by acts of management, and some by acts of 
political opportunists. Poverty, floods, rebates, uncompensatory 
rates, sudden and disquieting shifts in management, unfortunate 
and arbitrary methods of administration, shattered credit, bank- 
ruptcies and receiverships—all of these are familiar to you, if not 
by actual experience, at least through your study of the railroad 
history of the country. 

_ From these the railroads have emerged as a great transporta- 
tion machine, with an efficiency and capacity for public service un- 
exampled in the history of this or any other country, and with 
contentment, efficiency and loyalty generally pervading the ranks 
of employment. 

Remembering the past problems of the railways, and contem- 
Plating the present problem of consolidation, may I not borrow 
the words of a classic and say to you, “Oh my companions—you 
who have suffered graver ills—for we are not unmindful of the 
trials through which we have passed—the gods will give an end 
to these things also.’’ 

And will you permit me the personal satisfaction of adding that 
when this finality shall come, the Wabash will, I believe, emerge 
as an independent and even strengthened system—a potent and even 
more useful factor in transportation and in the prosperity of the 
entire country, including the great region in the center of which 
we are assembled tonight. 


_ There was more or less of a general discussion of the sub- 
ject from the floor, participated in by L. C. Sorrell, of Chicago, 
T. T. Webster, of New York, and T. C. Burwell, of Decatur, 
coupled with questions asked of Mr. Williams, which he an- 
swered to the best of his ability. 


Committee Reports 


At the afternon session Allen R. Gould, Chicago, chairman, 
made a report for the membership committee, and W. T. Van- 
denburgh, of Louisville, treasurer, made his report, showing a 
balance on hand, as of October 7, of $346, with about $75 in 
bills receivable. A report from E. R. Bardgett, New York, 
chairman of the speakers committee, was read. One of his 
Suggestions was that when a club needed a speaker, it should 
reg “ the member of the speakers’ committee nearest at hand 

r help. 
Inland Waterways 


_, The rest of the afternoon program was devoted to a con- 
sideration of inland waterways. The first speaker was Carl J. 
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Baer, president of the Standard Unit Navigation Company and 
vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, 
private enterprises. His plea was that inland waterway opera- 
tion must be put on a basis where the railroads could and would 
cooperate with it as a supplementary agency of transportation, 
and against any form of subsidy. He spoke, in part, as follows: 


Ex-President Coolidge and President Hoover have been strong 
advocates for the development of water transportation, and the 
government in time of war appropriated millions of dollars to build 
water craft for use on inland rivers. The equipment built by the 
government has been since turned over to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation to operate as a common carrier on the Mississippi 
River. 

Joint rates and divisions have been established by this common 
carrier with the railroads; hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent by the federal government in development of the waterways 
and more than $125,000,000.00 have been spent in canalizing the 
Ohio River from Cairo to Pittsburgh, a distance of approximately 
ge miles, where about 50 locks and dams have been completed in 
5 years. , 

The Commission, under the transportation act of 1920, is admon- 
ished that it is the policy of Congress while promoting water trans- 
portation ‘‘to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation.’”’ If transportation is to be developed in full vigor it 
cannot be accomplished unless there is a plan by which these 
various agencies might cooperate and work in harmony, rather than 
to proceed on an unfair and cut-throat policy of competition. I am 
convinced that any plan for the utilization of the inland waterways 
of the United States should be upon a basis that would in every 
way assist and make possible further development of railroads and 
truck lines, 

we are to utilize the rivers to the fullest extent, in my 
opinion, they must be supplemental to the already established 
agencies of transportation. Therefore, I firmly believe that a stand- 
ardized system of towboats, barges, and terminals is fundamental 
in order that full cooperation might be had with the already estab- 
lished standards of the railroads, and any departure from such a 
program would tend to make transportation by river ‘less efficient. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the railroads have suffered from 
too much legislation. I am not one of the advocates of reduction 
in rail rates as a solution of the economic problems of the country 
but I do believe that the people of the United States are entitled 
to the very lowest rates consistent with reasonable profits to the 
carriers. Instead of reducing the railroad earnings by forcing pro- 
hibitive rates upon them, would it not be better for all parties 
concerned to give careful consideration to the utilization of the 
inland rivers and canals of the country with such modern mechan- 
ical devices and equipment that will fit the rivers and at the same 
time fit into the railroad plan of operating freight cars? 

If the railroads of this country could eliminate and strike from 
the statute books the Panaima Canal act, prohibiting railroads from 
operating boat lines, would it not be good business for the railroads 
to use the rivers as an economical operation for the handling of 
a part of their freight? 

In this connection, let me say that if the cost of water-borne 
freight averages one-third the cost of handling freight by rail or 
truck, why should we compel the American railroads to invest addi- 
tional capital running into the billions of dollars in new rail lines 
when we have already available some 30,000 miles of trackage in the 
form of a waterway without the investment in roadbeds, bridges, 
trestles, ties, rails, tunnels, and maintenance cost? Why not put 
these rivers to work, which can safely be done with a compara- 
tively small investment and operate a through shipping service under 
a standardized plan, immediately establishing joint river and rail 
rates to all parts of the country, which will result in a saving to 
the American people on all water borne freight and at the same 
time develop new territory and new business for the present car- 
riers, thereby enabling the railroad to increase their volume of 
business on approximately their present investment and not compel 
them to build new lines to take care of the increasing volume of 
business, which under the present rate scale might not be profitable. 

In other words, let us establish some relief for the increasing 
transportation needs of the nation by building up the third leg in 
the tripod of transportation, the waterways, which without ques- 
tion, will always be the cheapest method of moving freight. 

I claim that a properly operated common carrier by water on the 
inland rivers of the United States should adopt, first, a standardized 
plan for its operation with standard equipment designed to fit the 
rivers as they are, to fit the shippers’ needs and to fit into the present 
railroad plan of operation, giving a through shipping service, passing 
its barges from one river line to another just as the Wabash passes 
its cars to the Illinois Central, and that it should follow not only 
the railroad plan of a per diem charge for the use of its barges 
from one division to another in its system, but it should give a 
through bill of lading and a service equal to the present rail service. 
It should further establish joint rates with the railroads on an 
equitable basis and should effect the closest cooperation with all 
rail carriers. 

By a through shipping service of this character, certainly some 
of the ails of steamboating by the old method might be cured. 
In the olden days we were not confronted with the problem of 
competition and the through shipping service of the railroads. 
Therefore, we must bring into being a_ through shipping service 
by river. When we improve our rivers and fit our boats and equip- 
ment to the railroads, we will become real nation builders, but we 
must do the job on a constructive basis and not a destructive one. 
The old cry of “let us lower the freight rates’’ must be forgotten 
if we are to build these transportation agencies into one unit for 
the benefit of the people. 

In conclusion, let me say that the waterways can be made to 
carry a part of the burden of the transportation of the United 
States, but if the waterway advocates take the position that water- 
ways must be used as a means of lowering the rate structure of 
the country, and as a competitive agency to destroy the present 
rail fabric, or to lessen the costs of transportation other than the 
service which can be rendered on the waterways alone, in my 
opinion, we are assuming a task which, instead of being helpful to 
transportation, is utttrly destructive. 


Address of J. M. Fitzgerald 
The next formal speaker, on the same subject, was J. M. 


Fitzgerald, assistant to the. chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the eastern railroads and former president of the 
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Western Maryland Railroad. He was introduced by John Duffy, 
assistant to the president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and his 
remarks, like those of Mr. Aishton, were straight from the shoul- 
der. He spoke as follows: 


Transportation as a specialized form of business, which serves 
the general public, constitutes an industry which is_ properly sub- 
jected to constant inquiry, and which should be discusstd from 
every possible angle. ; 

As transportation is an economic activity, it should always be 
considered on the basis of sound business economics, and it should 
be definitely and permanently taken out of the field of exploitation. 

We are a transportation nation and the prosperity of our coun- 
try demands a transport system which shall at all times be adequate, 
dependable and expeditious; which shall render the highest quality 
of service at the lowest permissible cost; and which shall serve 
impartially all the people, each section of the country, and every 
industry, : 

The United States is the most prosperous of nations. The 
American worker earns more and enjoys more than do those of any 
other country. We lead the world in mass production, and in facil- 
ities for the efficient distribution of our products. f exe 

Mass production requires mass transport; a national distribu- 
tion involving long-distance transportation. There is no other 
method for rendering this service comparable to our railways. Amer- 
ican railroads handle each year more tons of freight than all the 
other railways of the world combined, and railway management has 
evolved methods of handling this traffic which make our rail lines 
virtually one great system, rendering the most efficient service at 
the lowest real cost known to the world. . 

In the field of local distribution, where the haul is short and 
terminal cost high, motor transport renders the most convenient and 
the most economical service. Air transport provides service where 
super-speed is the essential. The oceans and the Great Lakes are 
natural waterways of great economic value. 

But, what is more important is the fact that these great trans- 
port agencies, representing capital investment of billions of dollars, 
are owned by the people. While the properties are operated under 
private management, the public interest is protected by governmental 
supervision and regulation. Moreover, there is ample private capital 
available for the development of any additional transport facilities 
a are economically sound and which can render a real public 
service, 

There are some facts regarding transportation which are rarely 
disputed by anyone. For instance, it cannot be denied that someone 
must bear the cost of producing transportation whether the service 
be provided by railways, motor cars, airships, or water carriers. 
As consumers we can and should pay the total cost when we use 
the service. If we endeavor to secure individual or community ad- 
vantage by paying only a small part of the cost, it naturally follows 
that the greater portion of the burden will be shifted to all the 
taxpayers, regardless of whether or not they can use the service. 

For some years the Department of Commerce of the United 
States has waged war against economic waste, The effort to eliminate 
economic waste in industry is meeting a success which marks it 
as one of the outstanding governmental activities since 1920. 

The creation of transport agencies which are not essential to 
the efficient movement of the nation’s commerce, and the duplication 
of existing facilities and service, constitute an economic waste which 
substantially increases the total transportation bill of the people. 

The proposal to supplement existing transport facilities with a 
system of artificial waterways admittedly involves the expenditure 
of millions of tax money. Before we add to the already heavy tax 
burden of our citizens we should determine whether we really need 
additional] transportation and whether artificial waterways will fur- 
ish a quality of service which shippers can and will use. 

Intelligent discussion of these questions must recognize the fact 
that railways today provide more than 80 per cent of the total freight 
service in the United States; and that during the past nine years 
their operations have been marked by an ever increasing efficiency, 
continued reductions in operating costs, and a steady decline in 
freight rates. 

Moreover, these railways are equipped to handle efficiently a 
much greater volume of business without increased expense other 
than the actual out-of-pocket cost of moving the traffic. This is 
evidenced by the fact that during the first eight months of the 
present year gross revenues of Class I railroads increased 223 million 
dollars and more than 141 million dollars of this amount was con- 
verted into net operating income—in spite of the fact that during 
this same period railway taxes increased nearly 20 million dollars. 

During the present year loading of freight revenue has averaged 
more than one million cars weekly, the largest car loadings in the 
history of American railways. Not only was this unprecedented 
volume of traffic handled with the greatest efficiency ever recorded, 
but the railways established new records for every important feature 
entering into their operations, and at the same time maintained a 
substantial surplus of cars and locomotives. 

The Transportation Act imposed upon the railroads the duty 
of providing adequate and efficient rail service and it must be ad- 
mitted that the railways are discharging that obligation. There 
is no shortage of rail transport and if the railways are given a fair 
opportunity they will have no difficulty in providing efficient service 
i aore for future traffic demands—and without governmental 
subsidy. 

Those who advocate the development of inland waterways usually 
base their arguments on the benefits derived from transport service 
over the oceans and upon the Great Lakes. But there is a great dif- 
ference between the oceans and the Great Lakes, and artificial 
waterways. 

The oceans and the Great Lakes are true gifts of nature with 
wide and deep channels, requiring only nominal expenditures to 
keep them in navigable condition. But artificial waterways and 
canalized rivers, in addition to the original development cost, require 
continuous expenditure of public tax funds to maintain them as 
transportation highways. 

The true value of any transport facility can be determined only 
on a basis of cost of service and value of service. The value of 
existing rail service is freely conceded; the value of the oceans and 
the Great Lakes cannot be questioned; but the value of artificial 
waterways, as a transportation agency, has not yet been proved. 

There can be no misunderstanding as to the quality of trans- 
portation which American business desires. In spite of the fact 
that railways are today giving the highest standard of service, there 
is constant demand for still greater efficiency, speedier movement 
of freight, electrification of terminals, more juxurious and faster 
passenger trains, and continued reductions in rates. 
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If dependable service means continuous service, waterways are 
not dependable. They operate only a part of the year and even dur. 
ing the season of navigtion their operations are governed by Water 
conditions. It is apparent, therefore, that railways or other forms 
of service must be maintained to handle traffic when these water. 
ways are unable to function. 

During the early part of the present year operations on the 
New York State Barge Canal were hampered for approximately 
thirty days due te high waters. On the other hand, we have just 
passed through a period when low water on the Mississippi River 
prevented the operation of standard barges between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 

It is interesting to note that when the governmentally operateg 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Service should have given to agri- 
culture the much discussed ‘“‘cheaper transportation” for the grain 
crop, it lacked a highway over which to float its equipment. Ang 
this in spite of the fact that more than 600 million dollars of public 
money has already been expended upon the Mississippi River an 
its tributaries. 

No one claims that water transport is fast and no one can deny 
that speed is a requisite to the science of distribution, and to the 
profitable operation of industry. As the destination value of the 
traffic handied by railways during the year 1928 was more than 
68 billion dollars, speed is admittedly essential to the sound financing 
of this enormous volume of industrial products; to the maintenance 
= —_ inventories; and to the rapid turnover of merchandise 
stocks, 

The expression, “‘cheaper transportation,” is freely used by those 
who advocate the development of artificial waterways, but transport 
over these artificial waterways is not cheaper than rail service. 
These waterways merely offer lower freight rates which bear no 
relationship to the total cost of the service. 

When the public pays a rail rate it does pay the total cost of 
the service. Railway rates not only cover maintenance and operat- 
ing charges but they also cover interest, fixed charges, depreciation, 
taxes, and any dividends which may be paid to rail stockholders. 

Rates for service over artificial waterways do not cover the 
total cost of the service. They merely constitute a partial payment 
for the movement of traffic and the total cost of the service can 
only be determined after operating deficits have been paid from 
tax funds. 

The New York State Barge Canal was constructed and it is 
maintained from state tax funds. Rates for service on this water- 
way do not include interest on investment or depreciation—they merely 
cover the charge of the boat-owner for moving the goods. During the 
season of 1928 the canal handled about three million tons of traffic at a 
deficit of more than ten million dollars—or an average of more than 
$3 for every ton moved. As a matter of fact, the actual cost of this 
transport service was nearly 2% times as much as it would have 
cost to move it by rail. 

This canal has cost New York State taxpayers more than 230 
million dollars; as the re-built and modern ‘‘Barge Canal,’’ it has 
been in operation only about ten years, and the governor of the 
State of New York now informs the taxpayers that the canal must 
be re-designed or abandoned, 

The Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Line is a governmental 
transportation service operated over a waterway maintained at 
public expense. Its rates do not provide for interest on investment. 
As it is a government operation, it pays no taxes. 

We read glowing accounts of the profitable operation of this 
service, in which no provision is made for charges which other busi- 
ness is compelled to absorb in operating costs. On most any basis 
of sound cost accounting these charges will aggregate two or three 
times the alleged net profit claimed for the operation. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that the Barge Line has not earned and is not earn- 
ro B profit; it is actually incurring a deficit which is met with tax 
unds, 

More than 20 million dollars of public funds have gone into the 
Mississippi River Barge Line and taxpayers are entitled to know what 
they are actually receiving for their money. If the service is really 
a profitable enterprise, the public should be so informed. If it is 
not a profitable operation, and if it is the intention to continue a 
governmentally subsidized transportation service, let us admit the 
fact—and recognize the deficit. Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Woodlock directed attention to this feature of the Barge Line oper- 
— in Interstate Commerce Commission Docket 19,480 when he 
said: 

“It is of the utmost importance to the public that the progress 
of this experiment should be most carefully and continuously scruti- 
nized to the end that the degree of success obtained shall be made 
perfectly plain. For this complete and accurate statistics of costs, 
both investment and operating, should be made available. We should 
be in a position to judge with no small degree of accuracy whether 
this experimental service is in fact in the way of becoming a true 
economic service, or whether it is not. At present this information 
is not available. I can think of no good reason why it should not 
be made available, nor do I imagine that so to make it involves any 
great difficulties. The public has a right to know the results of the 
experiment for which its money is being spent.’’ 

Many of the statements which are made by waterway enthusiasts 
are of a general character, to say the least, and they are not sup- 
ported by facts which are necessary for intelligent discussion, and 
essential to wise decision. They are apparently based upon hopes, 
and not upon past performance or present accomplishment of arti- 
ficial waterways. 

The statement is frequently made that the mere existence of the 
New York State Barge Canal saves New York State shippers more 
than 50 million dollars annually in freight rates, which railways 
would charge if the canal were not in existence. ‘ 

Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public Works 
of the State of New York, does not subscribe to that theory, and we 
can only give credence to such statements if we are willing to admit 
first: that governmental regulation of our railways is completely in- 
effective; or second, that failure to maintain subsidized waterways 
will permit railways to establish whatever level of freight rates 
they choose, regardless or any regulatory authority. 

Moreover, the rates on grain from Buffalo to tidewater are not 
controlled by canal rates, but are based on the existing grain rates 
to Montreal, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other seaports. 

Rates for any transport service must always be fair and rea- 
sonable, and not discriminatory; they ought to be based upon what 
the traffic should properly bear. The railways themselves can have 
no possible interest in rate structures which are economically un- 
sound and which would drive business from their rails. 

We hear much of the benefits which these artificial waterways 
will confer upon the American farmer. In fact, waterway develop- 
ment is constantly advanced as one of the most important features 
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of farm relief. In_ this connection, the extent to which the New 
york State Barge Canal benefits the American farmer was indicated 
py Mr. Edward S. Walsh, representing the New York Canal Opera- 
tors’ Association in the grain rate hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, May 9, 1929, when he said: 

“] might only conclude by saying, sir, the State of New York 
has built this canal for the purpose you find here; that is, for the 
relief of the carriers ask here. That was the purpose of the con- 
struction of our canal. We spent two hundred million dollars in 
reconstructing it. That whole two hundred million dollars was paid 
by the people of the State of New York to create this link in the 
chain of inland-water navigation and it provided the very oppor- 
tunity you are now looking for, to relieve the farmers of this surplus 


grain. i ae cal 


“How are my associates going to relieve the American farmers 
under that situation We did not carry one bushel of wheat or corn 
of any description in our whole fleet last year to the port of New 
york that was not under bond and under seal—Canadian wheat 
passing through the American waterways to the American port of 
New York for export abroad. 

“That is the proposition of Canadian grain that comes to the 
port of New York. That is the > you will find, of relief 
that will be afforded at Buffalo if the rail lines reduce their rates 
and carry seven cents as against nine cents. If they carried it for 
a cent a bushel the situation would be the same. It would be 95 
per cent relief to the Canadian farmer and 5 per cent to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and as long as the grading regulations exist at the 
American border, just so long will the Canadian farmer ship to 
the American port. The bulk of his commodity will go to the 
Canadian ports. And the American farmer, wishing to escape these 
grading regulations that exist at the American ports will continue 
to send the vast bulk of his grain to the Canadian ports.” 

The desire for artificial waterways is not restricted to individual 
citizens who may have honest convictions that these waterways may 
possibly succeed in conferring some real benefits. But, organizations 
have been formed for the sole purpose of having these waterways 
constructed and maintained at public expense, and those who direct 
these activities have little patience with others who do not accept 
their views at full valye and without question. ; 

Business men, economists of unquestioned reputation, and out- 
standing citizens in all walks of life are promptly scolded if they 
exercise their constitutional right, and question the wisdom of in- 
vesting enormous sums of tax monies in transport facilities for which 
there is little apparent need. And when railway managers venture 
to discuss the question, they are accused of having ulterior motives 
and of disseminating propaganda detrimental to the public interest. 

Rail service is the backbone of our transportation system and if 
mass transport is essential to industrial supremacy, the rail car- 
riers will continue to handle the bulk of the nation’s traffic. It is 
only natural, therefore, that railway managers should have a keen 
interest in every economic question relating to our transportation 
system. 

Railways are the country’s largest corporate taxpayers; their tax 
bill has increased nearly 300 per cent in the last seventeen years, 
and it is still increasing. Every hour of the day, railways are now 
paving $45,700 in taxes; and it is to be expected that they will 
evidence an active interest in the expenditure of public tax funds. 

Railways are not opposed to the development of any form of 
transportation service which is economically sound and which is in 
the public interest, but the mere fact that there is a difference of 
opinion regarding the value of artificial waterways is evidence that 
there is more than one side to a question which should be judged 
solely on merit, and not upon public emotions or political expediency. 

Let us have all the transport we actually need—all the railroads, 
motor vehicles, airships, canal boats and barges which are necessary 
to the comfort and welfare of the people and the proper conduct of 
our industry. Each should function in the field where it can furnish 
the most efficient service at the lowest cost; to each form of trans- 
port should be given every pound of traffic which it is best equipped 
to handle, and the cost of providing any form of transportation 
should be paid by those who use the service. 


H. A. Palmer, Chicago, was called on and responded by 
discussing the government’s policy with respect to inland water- 
way development and operation, saying that he was sorry there 
was not someone present to speak for that policy. He told what 
it was, attributing its strength in great part to President Hoover, 
and asking that the subject receive fair and unbiased considera- 
tion by the traffic clubs in their study of it. He said be believed 
no man of sound judgment who would investigate carefully 
could reach any conclusion but that the present policy of sub- 
sidizing waterways, as operated by the government, was unfair 
competition with the railroads, unfair to taxpayers generally in 
that they were made to pay part of the cost of transportation 
for shippers who used the waterways, and unfair also to ship- 
Pers who could not use them, in that their competitors received 
advantages for which they were made to pay in part and in that 
their own cost of transportation had a tendency to increase 
because of the losses by the railroads to the waterways. 

R. W. Dietrich, of New Orleans, spoke for warehousemen, 
who, he said, were victims of the policy of the government 
barge line in offering free storage and handling. 


Banquet Tuesday Night 


Tuesday evening the Traffic Club of St. Louis gave an 
elaborate dinner in honor of the association. Twelve hundred 
members of the club, delegates to the convention, and visitors, 
including many ladies, were at the tables in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Jefferson. The invocation was again by the Rev. 
F. L. Eversull. President Goodwin, of the St. Louis club, in- 
troduced President Harkrader, of the association, who made a 
few remarks, and the toastmaster, J. E. Taussig, president of 
the Wabash Railway. 

The first speaker was George Hannauer, president of the 
Boston & Maine, whose subject was ‘Motor Transportation.” 
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The railroads of the country are the logical agencies to 
operate motor trucks in commercial service and such coordi- 
nated operation will facilitate a desirable regulation of all high- 
way carriers in the public interest, he said. 

He referred to the pioneer operation of motor buses and 
motor trucks by the Boston and Maine. This New England car- 
rier, through its immediate subsidiary, operates 175 motor trucks 
serving 785 freight route lines, in addition to 50 pieces of motor 
equipment opérated by local trucking interests in cooperation 
with the railroad, he said, adding that it had substituted the 
truck for local freight trains in handling small lots on 764 miles 
of its system in New England. It has 98 motor coaches that 
covered 1,222 passenger miles daily this summer. The Boston 
and Maine Transportation Company, automotive subsidiary of 
ven — had an aggregate revenue of $1,750,000 last year, 

e said. 

“The railroad is the logical agency to operate highway 
motors between communities in its territory. It can use the 
highway or the rail, whichever best fits the job—service and 
cost considered. It can coordinate the two so that passenger, 
mail and express will receive through rail-highway transporta- 
tion, with undivided responsibility. The railroad brings regu- 
larity and permanence to the service, provides responsibility for 
safe carriage and responsibility, where there is now much irre- 
sponsibility. Finally, railroad operation of highway motors for 
hire will facilitate a desirable public regulation. 

“While conditions on various railroads differ, I am, never- 
the less, convinced that the railroads should be experimenting 
extensively with passenger and freight motors on the highway 
as a part of their service in order that rail and highway trans- 
portation may each find its proper sphere. It would seem also 
that public bodies should cooperate freely with such operations, 
for if these experiments are not made, we are likely to fail for 
a long time to put motor operations on economically sound 
bases.” 

He said he was not going to discuss regulation of motor 
service in detail because that phase of the subject had already 
had much discussion, and his address was devoted more nearly 
to consideration of the practical operating side. 

“The paramount use of the highway being by the passenger 
automobile, we must determine if it is economically sound to 
build highways stronger and wider at great expense in order 
that commercial vehicles may not delay and endanger the pas- 
senger automobile, or whether it is better to reduce the size 
and accelerate the speed of the commercial vehicle so that it 
will approximate the dimensions, the weights and the speed of 
the larger private automobiles,” he continued. “I believe the 
latter will be found the correct solution, at least for transporta- 
tion between communities.” He noted a decided trend in this 
direction. 

“Many of the operators on the highway function at a loss. 
This is now pretty generally conceded and is a factor which is 
getting increasing consideration. Individuals and companies are 
going into and out of the business every day. It is still far 
fram stabilized, except in the hands of a relatively few 
operators.” 

He said that, while motor transportation generally had 
diverted a considerable amount of business from the railroad, 
it was also true that “the highway motor has added enor- 
mously to our freight traffic. First, shipments of automobiles, 
trucks, etc., by rail represents a substantial addition to the 
freight revenues of the railroads. Next, the automotive indus- 
try has given employment to large numbers of mén who as 
consumers become patrons of the railroad. Many new struc- 
tures, garages, salesrooms, service stations and warehouses, 
etc., have been erected to accommodate the motor and the rail- 
roads have the opportunity of hauling this material. The con- 
sumption of fuel by the motor has made gasoline one of the 
important commodities in rail transportation. 

“The automotive industry has stimulated employment that 
has been a very important factor in the great prosperity of the 
country, and in this prosperity we all share. It has employed 
many persons displaced by mechanism in other industries. To 
antagonize the development of the highway motor would be 
short-sighted and unwise. 

“Practical traffic men, railroad officials, and students of 
transportation alike, are agreed, however, that the railroad is, 
and will remain, the principal transportation medium of the 
country for inland movement. Our task is to cooperate effec- 
tively the functions of rail and highway transportation, and 
especially to do our part in steering the development of high- 
way motor vehicles along sound lines.” 

He also gave some consideration to motor coach opera- 
tions, referring to the fact that about 70 railroads now operate 
approximately 2,000 motor coaches, largely in short-haul service, 
but more recently over distances as great as 3,000 miles. He 
mentioned the fact that the Boston and Maine has been operat- 
ing motor coaches since 1924, and made some observations on 
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motor coach operations out of the experience of this New Eng- 
land carrier. 


Amelia Earhart Charms 


Perhaps the most pisturesque and interesting part of the 
entire convention was the appearance next on the program of 
Amelia Earhart, the first woman to cross the Atlantic Ocean by 
airplane, now employed in the traffic department of Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport. She was a charming speaker who knew 
her subject, which was “Aviation,” and she discussed it with 
humor as well as intelligence. She said her chief mission was 
to induce women to become air minded and fly, but the general 
impression expressed was that she might persuade a few men 
to try it also. 


Consolidation Discussed by Dunn 


S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, was the last speaker, 
his subject being “Railroad Consolidation.” 

He advocated early legislation by Congress radically 
changing existing consolidation provisions of the transportation 
act. The existing consolidation provisions were declared prac- 
tically unworkable and a serious obstacle to consolidations 
rather than a means of promoting them. 

“They provide, for example,” said he, ‘‘that if two or more 
railways are combined the corporation owning them shall not 
issue securities in excess of the value of the consolidated prop- 
erties, and it is made ‘the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to proceed immediately to the ascertainment of 
such value of the properties involved in the proposed consoli- 
dation’. In the O’Fallon case the Supreme Court held that the 
Commission’s method of valuation was not in accordance with 
the law of the land, and in consequence there is not today and 
probably will not be for some time a final valuation of a single 
railway that could be used by the Commission in determining 
what amount of securities should be allowed to be issued by a 
consolidated railway system.” 

Concerning the proper objectives of consolidations, he said: 


Recognizing the fundamental principle that any policy regarding 
railways adopted by the government should promote the public in- 
terest, what things must the railways do in order to promote the 
public interest? First, they must render good service; secondly, they 
must give their employes good working conditions and pay them fair 
wages; third, they must charge reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates, and, fourth, they must earn a fair return. What has been 
accomplished toward attaining these objectives since the transporta- 
tion act, including the consolidation provisions, was passed? 

The service rendered has been greatly improved. and is now uni- 
versally conceded to be better than ever before. Wages are higher 
than in any year excepting 1920, and higher in proportion to the cost 
of living than ever before; and the working conditions of employes 
are the best they ever were. Freight service is costing the public 
about $850,000,000 a vear less than it would have cost at the rates in 
effect in 1921. The railways have never earned the fair return assured 
by the transportation act; but their net operating income has been 
increasing. and it seems probable that this year they will earn an 
average of 5% per cent on property investment, which will be the 
best result since 1916. 


It would appear, therefore, that all the objectives at which any 
government policy in dealing with the railways should aim are in 
process of being attained. Senator Cummins estimated that by con- 
solidations there could be achieved a saving in annual operating 
expenses of five or six hundred million dollars a year. His estimate 
undoubtedly was greatly exaggerated. However, since 1920. without 
the rapid and extensive policy of consolidations he advocated having 
heen carried out, annual operating expenses have been reduced 
$1,400,000,000, and even within the last six years economies in opera- 
tion eaquivalent—if allowance be made for the advances in wages made 
meantime—to $750,000,000 a year have been effected. 


How have these great economies in operation been accomplished? 
Chiefly by the investment of billions of capital in improvements which 
have enabled the railways to produce more transportation with a 
given amount of labor, fuel and materials. Experience shows that 
great progress can be made in promoting the public interest without 
consolidating all the railways into a comparatively small number of 
systems, and that those who have advocated consolidation as almost 
the only solution of the railroad problem have exaggerated their im- 
portance. It shows that what is mainly needed to promote the inter- 
ests of all concerned—of the railways themselves, their employes and 
the traveling and shipping public—is the making of such improve- 
ments in every mile of railway in the country as will render it prac- 
ticable to render upon it such service as the traffic available warrants, 
and to render this service at the lowest practicable cost. The principal 
test of any policy of consolidation is whether it will further such 
improvements. 

Our policy regarding consolidation should not be one of revolution, 
but of evolution. In England since the war they have tried the policy 
of revolution. They provided by arbitrary legisltaion that all the rail- 
roads should be consolidated into groups, and specified the railways 
that should be included in each group. Apparently nobody is satis- 
fied with the results. 

The existine consolidation provisions of the transportation act 
should be repealed. The Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
relieved of the mandate to make a general plan of consolidations. 
Provisions should be adopted which would give the initiative in pro- 
posine consolidations to railway managements. The Commission 
should be given a large measure of discretion in determining whether 
a particular consolidation will or will not be in the public interest. 

No doubt the Interstate Commerce Commission should use any 
reasonable pressure the law empowered it to apply to promote the 
union of weak and strong roads. This will tend to reduce the number 
of lines which, while existing independently. are unable to give good 
service and operate economically. At the same time, there does not 
seem to be enough validity in the theory that the principal purpose 
of vonsolidations should be to combine weak and strong roads to 
justify disruption of existing systems that already are rendering 
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good service and operating economically for the mere purpose of Pro- 
viding strong partners for weak lines. 

Most of the existing railway systems have been gradually py 
together from year to year by financiers and managers who hay. 
sought to diversify their traffic and reach as many important pro- 
ducing territories and markets as _ practicable. Their lines have 
become physically integrated. Traffic routes have developed Over 
them. Their organizations have been perfected to solve their par. 
ticular problems. It is certainly very questionable if more woylq 
not be lost than gained by the disruption of existing systems. 

The railways of the country should be allowed to combine, groy 
and develop in future much as they have combined, grown and deyej. 
oped in the past, with this one exception—that the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission should be empowered to prevent consolidations 
which may tend to establish monopolies in large sections, or which 
may tend in other ways to subordinate the interests of the public 
to the real or supposed interests of the owners of the railways. Th 
sooner legislation for this purpose is passed the better it will be for 
all concerned. The present situation with respect to consolidations 
is highly unsatisfactory, largely because it is preventing many jm. 
portant needed improvements in railways from being made. 

The effecting of all the consolidations which may be desirabjp 
from the standpoint of both the railways and the public will not 
however, solve the railroad problem. If the purpose and effect of 
a program of consolidations were to be the restriction of the tota| 
net operating income earned by the railways as a whole to less thay 
it would be if no program of consolidations were carried out, then 
such a program would do more harm than good. The country need 
prosperous railways. It is much better off with some prosperous 
railways than it would be with no prosperous railways. A _ program 
of consolidations that would help the weak lines without injuring the 
strong roads would be beneficial. A program that would weaken the 
strong roads more than it strengthened the weak roads would, jp 
the long run, prove disastrous. 


Music of a high grade was furnished during the dinner and 
afterward there was dancing. 


Education and Research Report 


The first order of business at the Wednesday session was 
the report of the education and research committee by W. E. 
Butterbaugh, chairman. It was as follows: 


Our committee has been given a broader title, carrying with it 
added responsibility. As you know, we are now the committee on 
education and research, and, as our report will point out, the addi- 
tional word “research’’ was injected with ‘‘malice aforethought” by 
our board of directors. 

We were instructed to reorganize the committee, reduce its size, 
and_put every member to work. Consequently the committee has 
been reduced from 25 to 15 members and several new men secured: 
Messrs. Becker, of Chicago; Cosgriff, of New York; Donnell, of Tampa; 
Hill, of Los Angeles; Martin, of the Twin Cities; Walker, of Kansas 
City, and Williams, of Albany. 

Preparation of Papers.—Our committee was first called upon to 
contribute data which would be of value to traffic study classes and 
to help in carrying out the association’s new campaign of education 
concerning the nine national issues of current status which had been 
selected by the executive committee for consideration this year. 

These issues refer to railroad consolidation, motor transportation, 
commercial flying, inland waterways, intercoastal competition, store 
door delivery, container cars, railroad valuation and political rate 
making. 

Each member of the committee has been assigned one of these 
topics on which to prepare an article to be printed by the association 
and distributed among the clubs. These are intended to serve as 
material to open the discussion of programs dealing with the above- 
mentioned problems. 

One of our more ambitious and capable members has undertaken 
the preparation of papers covering the entire list. In order to bring 
this series to everyone the Traffic World has already published five 
of these papers and has also furnished a reprint of the first four to 
our secretary, who made a distribution on September 21. Every club 
can serve its members and itself by obtaining a supply adequate to 
place a copy of these excellent articles written by Professor Sorrell 
in the possession of its membership. 

In addition, articles have also been submitted by Mr. Harry 
Williams on ‘Store Door Delivery’ and by_Mr. Jos. H. Donnell on 
“Political Rate Making,’’ and have been made ready for distribution. 
The other papers will be ready for your program committees from 
time to time this fall and winter. 

Research Inaugurated.—The executive committee has also ordered 
the study of two problems of interest to all traffic men—namely, 
traffic club publications and industrial traffic education. These are 
described in the September 15 issue of the Associated Traffic Clubs’ 
Bulletin, consequently time will not be taken to discuss this new phase 
of our work here, except to state that the research has already been 
started under the direction of sub-committees headed by Messrs. 
Becker and Sorrell of Chicago. Valuable suggestions for traffic clubs 
and far-reaching effects upon the future development of the traffic 
profession may be expected from their reports. 

Material Prepared, Published and Distributed.—On June 14 our 
secretary distributed, for use as educational material, ‘“‘The Story of 
the Bill of Lading,’’ by Chas. W. Braden, and furnished by his com- 
pany following an address before the forum of the Traffic Club of 
New York. 

On August 17 our secretary distributed a pamphlet entitled 
‘Traffic Club Programs” prepared by the chairman of this committee 
for the assistance of traffic club program committees. 

On September 21 another piece of material for the use of the 
educational committees of local clubs was distributed by the secre- 
tary—a brochure covering three articles, also prepared by your chair- 
man, for ‘Class and Industrial Marketing” and furnished by their 
editor. These articles deal with “The Traffic Manager as the All 
of the Sales Department’? and may serve as a basis for discussions 
at joint meetings held with sales and export managers. 

It is by this method we aim to assist member clubs to serve them- 
selves and their membership. If meetings are not held to discuss 
the subject matter furnished the secretaries of clubs should at least 
obtain and mail copies to their members. . 

Educational Activities of Traffic Clubs.—There is an increasing 
tendency among traffic clubs to adopt some sort of educational pro- 
gram. Fewer and fewer clubs can be referred to as strictly socia 
in nature. Educational activities are not standardized, but take 
different ways of expression, depending largely upon local conditions. 
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nly requires time to change the habits of traffic and transpor- 
lub members, but we are a diversified lot. While in some 
ties meetings not devoted to the discussion of technical traffic 
caters hardly could be held more than once or twice a year, in 
— localities the general membership is interested largely in dining, 
eancing, playing cards and ‘‘shooting pool.” Having an understand- 
ing of these conditions, we must exercise patience in the carrying 
inf of any educational program. 

The Richmond, Miami Valley and Ft. Wayne clubs are among 

the more recent to expand their activities along this line. As already 
stated, each club adopts its own best way of carrying out an educa- 
tional program. By way of illustration only: The St. Louis club 
; nsors free traffic classes in their public schools; Birmingham has 
sPind-table discussions of traffic matters of general interest every 
Monday at noon; New York has its traffic forum; the California clubs 
cooperate in arranging out-of-town tours to the national parks; St. 
Paul devotes one meeting each month to lectures of an educational 
nature; the Chicago club arranges special-train, all-day tours of its 
industrial and belt-line districts; the Woman’s Club of Los Angeles 
recently put on a one-act drama entitled “A Study in Shipping;” 
the Tulsa club carried out a mock hearing before the I. C. C. ata 
series of nonoday luncheon meetings; Des Moines has set-up evening 
meetings at which papers on assigned topics are presented by club 
members; Seattle conducted a weekly public speaking class; Atlanta 
has its very successful traffic study class, meeting twice each month, 
and even issues its own paper, called “Traffic Study,’ and last, but 
not least, Kansas City for years has been interested in a traffic school 
of its own—recently turning it over to a local business educational 
institution. 
— will be seen, each club has attempted to work in a direction 
that appears best suited to its needs and most acceptable to its mem- 
bers. By experimenting and the exercise of patience progress is being 
made in nearly every part of the country. 

industrial Traffic Management Survey.—At our meeting in Memphis 
in 1927, the association took steps calling upon the federal govern- 
ment to make a survey of the industrial traffic management situation 
of the country as a part of the campaign to eliminate industrial 
waste. This has resulted in a careful study of the entire situation. 
Your chairman devoted another summer with the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, analyzing the results received from the 
questionnaires submitted by hundreds of business concerns of all sizes 
and kinds and located in every section of the country. Such an 
avalanche of data descended upon the government that a staff was 
kept busy drawing it off, classifying and typing it for final inter- 
pretation and presentation. : 

It is expected that the writing and editing will be completed late 
this fall and that the report will be printed and released by the 
government printing office this coming spring. Hundreds of individual 
requets are already on hand for the final report. The first will no 
doubt call for ten thousand copies. It will be sold for a very nominal 
sum and consist of two or three hundred pages containing helpful 
ideas for every traffic man. It will also light up an unknown field of 
management for many business executives and department heads. 
Due to the universal application of the subject it is expected that 
the first edition will be rapidly exhausted. 

The traffic profession stands to benefit considerably from a better 
understanding of its work. It is believed that this report will be a 
means of furthering such an understanding. But in order to receive 
the greatest benefit from the report, it will be necessary to see that 
it reaches those who are, today, the most indifferent toward traffic 
matters and yet the most in need of traffic administration. Not only 
can traffic men, representing both the carriers and the shippers, 
arrange for copies for their executives and department heads—oper- 
ating, sales, purchasing and accounting, particularly—but trade asso- 
ciations can order sufficient copies, in advance of printing, to supply 
copies to each of their members. This has already been arranged by 
some. Failure to order early will result in delay, due to the exhaus- 
tion of the first edition. 

The success of this Association in arranging with the govern- 
ment for traffic research is equal to an expenditure upon our part 
of no less than $10,000, and is equivalent to the prevention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from being wasted. We should now 
lok forward, first, to seeing that the results of the above research 
are properly made use of, and second, to arranging additional co- 
operation with the federal government designed to advance the inter- 
est of the nation in traffic management. 

Conclusion.—This committee has attempted to be of service to 
our secretary in getting out his monthly letters and other publica- 
tions, and to the executive, speaker’s and membership committees in 
carrying on their work. We are always open to suggestions and 
offers of assistance relative the handling of our program. We also 
take this occasion to extend our appreciation for the many evidences 
of assistance and cooperation received during the past few months, 
particularly the clubs responding to our requests made last April, in 
New York, for industrial traffic management questionnaires. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report President 
Harkrader made a few remarks to the effect that a traffic club 
that now confined itself to social activities was not worthy of 
the title of traffic club. The motion for the adoption of the 
teport, which was carried enthusiastically, embodied a vote of 
thanks and appreciation to Mr. Butterbaugh for his untiring and 
constructive work. 

_ A-short period was then given to a discussion of the activi- 
ties of individual clubs. This was participated in by Mr. Good- 
win, Mr. Huey and Mr. Simmons, of St. Louis, the latter the 
frst president of the St. Louis club, and Mr. Swope of New York. 

Commercial Aviation 

While this discussion was going on Miss Amelia Earhart 
was discovered in the room and invited to the platform, where 
she sat during the rest of the session while commercial flying 
was the subject under consideration. 

_ J. W. Roberts, of New York, introduced the first speaker on 
this subject—C. S. (Casey) Jones, president of Curtiss Flying 
Service. He had no prepared address, but spoke entertainingly 
aid instructively of many phases of flying. He said it was a 
mistaken notion that the United States lagged behind Europe in 
Commercial aviation. Europe carried more passengers in this 
way, he said, but not at a profit, since the policy there was to 
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subsidize the air lines. The United States was way ahead in 
real commercial flying, which meant carrying passengers at a 
profit. He said that in 1918 in the United States there were 
18,000 air miles flown in the carrying of the mails, and in 1928, 
7,000,000 miles. This would be doubled this year. The United 
States did more night flying, he said than all the rest of the 
world put together. In the United States the passenger miles 
flown each day were 32,000 and in Germany, England and France, 
31,000 miles. A great question now, he said, was whether it 
would be commercially best to use passenger planes carrying a 
hundred passengers each or ten planes instead, carrying 10 pas- 
sengers each. He relied on men with traffic experience to figure 
this out—it was a traffic problem. 

The success of aviation in this country was due in great 
measure, he pointed out, to the cooperation of the railroads. 

He dwelt on the difficulties of carrying passengers as against 
those of carrying mail or express, and talked a good deal about 
measures being undertaken in the interest of safety. The dan- 
ger, he said, was due almost entirely to weather and ice condi- 
tions and these were being rapidly dealt with. Devices now 
being perfected would enable pilots to find their way despite 
fog and soon it would be possible for air passengers to make 
journeys under conditions that would prevent other agencies of 
transportation from operating. Night flying was showing an 
exceedingly rapid increase, he said. 

Henry Connor, traffic manager of T. A. T., was in the 
audience and was called on for a few remarks. The subject 
was also discussed from the floor and questions asked by Messrs. 
Fitch, of San Francisco; Hull, of Richmond; Burwell, of De- 
catur, and Speiden, of Louisville. At the latter’s suggestion the 
audience stood for a moment as a tribute to the gallant aviators 
who were blazing the way, some of them having lost their lives 
in so doing. 


As an indication of whether those constituting the assembly 
were or not “air-minded,” Mr. Roberts suggested that those who 
had been in the air arise. About thirty per cent of those pres- 
ent stood up. It might also be mentioned that two delegates 
from the Los Angeles Women’s Club flew all the way to St. Louis 
as guests of T. A. T., and a delegation from New York flew 
part way, taking the T. A. T. joint rail-air route. 


Motor Transportation—A. J. Brosseau 


Motor transportation was the next subject scheduled and 
Robert E. Lee, manager of the Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, made a humorous speech, pointing out the progress and 
development due to the automobile, in introducing A. J. Bros- 
seau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., International Motor Com- 
pany. Mr. Brosseau spoke as follows: 


The United States, with half the highway mileage of the world, 
80% of the motor vehicle, a third of the railway mileage, and a 
rapidly growing air and waterway transport, has a transportation 
machine unexcelled throughout the world. 

This system of transport has been recently estimated to repre- 
—_ - investment of $60,000,000,000—half of it in highways and motor 
vehicles. 

More than a fifth of our 3,000,000 miles of highways have been 
surfaced in varying degrees. Over these roads more than 25,000,000 
motor vehicles are in daily operation. 

The effective utilization of these highway transport facilities and 
their relation to other agencies of transportation is one of the biggest 
problems before us, 

Transportation, as you traffic men known, is perhaps the most 
important element in industry today, and will increase in importance 
as time goes on. New industries are located only after a careful 
survey of transportation facilities with respect to the assembling of 
raw materials and the distribution of the finished product. Old in- 
dustries are re-located for the same reason, The trend from agri- 
cultural to industry also creates new problems in transportation. 
Highway transport is and will continue to be an important factor in 
the development and growth of transportation. 


Teamwork in Transportation Necessary 


Teamwork in transportation—cooperation—is the first step to- 
ward the effective use of all transport facilities. 

There is room for each agency, because the American appetite 
for transportation has never been satisfied. 

The stage coach, canal stream and electric railways, the motor 
vehicle and the airplane, in turn, have been developed. 

The motor vehicle established itself because it provided individual 
and flexible transportation. The airplane is now finding its place. 

These instruments mean progress in transportation. But progress 
means readjustment. That is sometimes resisted by the established 
order. 

I believe the railroads would have gained far more had they 
adopted sooner a friendly attitude toward highway transport and 
approached it in the same manner that many of them, today, are 
viewing air transport. 

I like the statement recently made by one of the foremost rail- 
road men in the country as indicative of the new and constructive 
attitude toward transportation as a whole. 

General W. W. Atterbury, in the April issue of “Review of 
Reviews,” said: 

“The railroads can no longer confine themselves to rail trans- 
portation, but must also enter the business of transportation by motor 
car and airplane. 

“This position is based on the belief that our country’s future 
needs for mass trangportation at low cost can be supplied only by a 
thoroughly coordinated national system of transportation in which the 
railroad, the motor car, and the airplane, each functioning with 
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efficiency in its most useful field, support and supplement one 


another. 


Passenger Car Chief Rail Competitor 


I think it is generally understood and accepted that the private 
passenger automobile is the chief rail competitor in passenger service. 

Interstate Commerce Commission figures show that with the ex- 
ception of the New England area the commutation passengers have 
not decreased to any extent. Pullman passengers carried in 1928 were 
at the average for the nine-year period from 1920 to 1928 and in 
excess of the figures for 1922. 

It is apparent then, that the loss has taken place in that part of 
the passenger business constituting the day coach, average distance 
passenger service. 

The private passenger automobile is probably the greatest single 
factor in this loss, because it offers individual transportation. Pas- 
senger car registration increased 160% from 1920 to 1928 and 800% 
from 1915 to 1928. 

Bus Small Factor in Actual Competition 


But what of the motor bus? 

It is charged with serious competition with railroads. 

Here are some of the facts: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission report (Docket 18300) on 
truck and bus operation stated that rail passenger losses were due 
almost entirely to the automobile and the motor bus, with estimates 
of the amount to be attributed to the private automobile ranging from 
50% to 90%. 

A survey of bus operations in eight states in 1925 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads showéd about a third of the bus routes in 
direct competition with railroads and another third in indirect com- 
petition. 

Bus and Rail Offer Dissimilar Service 


A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel, Great Northern Railway. 
in speaking before the bus division of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo on July 1 of this year, said: 

“The two forms of transportation (rail and bus) are dissimilar. 
The service which they render to the public is not the same. The 
mere fact that the etsablishment of a bus line must cause a slight 
loss in the revenue of the railroad company should not be a reason 
to deny an application which otherwise would be granted. The most 
important factor which the Commission should consider is the demand 
and desire for highway transportation and not the remote possible 
ill effect upon a rail carrier.” 

The motor bus furnishes a service impossible for the rails to give 
with their fixed roadbed, terminals and route. Only through coor- 
dinated bus operation, even at times parallel to their rail line, can 
they hope to meet the public demand for this service. 


Older Agencies Adopting Bus 


Common carrier motor buses have increased from about 32,000 in 
1925 to 46,000 in 1929. An equal number of buses carry school chil- 
dren only. 

Of the common carrier buses 35,000 are owned by independent 
operators. The increase in their operations has been from 28,000 in 
1925 to the present figure for 1928. 

Street railway buses have increased from 3,000 to 10,000. 

Steam railway buses have increased from 221 to 2,265. 


Bus Future Bright 


The future of bus transportation is very promising. 

There are some 45,000 communities in this country without rail 
transportation; 185,000 people within 75 miles of Indianapolis have no 
rail service. They live in 612 towns and villages with a population 
of fifty or more. 

Bus service will undoubtedly expand most rapidly in these non- 
competitive areas. 

Rail use of the motor bus, both as a feeder to the railroad and 
as an Alternative method of transportation is growing fast. 

Many railroads are finding it advantageous to offer a choice of 
rail or motor transport as is being done between Washington, D. C., 
and Richmond, Va., and other points. There seems to be consider- 
able room for the use of joint through fares and improved service, 
and choice of rail or motor. 

City bus transport is increasing rapidly. Our suburban areas are 
= at a rapid rate and with them we find an extension of bus 
service. 

With highway surfacing being laid at the rate of more than 40,000 
miles a year we find each mile an incentive to better local transpor- 
tation. 

The motor bus is the private car of that great mass of individuals 
who as yet have no automobile of their own. It is also used more 
and more by the car owner, who for many reasons prefers to use the 
bus rather than his own car. 

The bus line passing the door serves the members of the farm 
family. I like to think of bus transportation as developing a new 
class of riders in much the same way that the automobile industry 
has from year to year developed new classes of purchasers. 


American Railroads Have Overlooked Opportunity 


English railroad men with whom I have talked have been unable 
to understand why the American railroads did not go into the bus 
business years ago. 

In England—where short distances and a dense population early 
gave them concern over the rise of the motor vehicles—the railroads 
were not in the favorable position of the steam lines in this country. 
It was necessary for them to go to parliament and request permission 
to operate on the road. 

More than a year ago they united for this purpose and after 
months of exhaustive hearings and the taking of thousands of pages 
of testimony they were grante@ road powers early this year. 

The action was immediate and, I am advised, favorable. More 
than half the projects in which the English railroads have since 
entered road transport have been by way of stock purchase in estab- 
lished concerns. 

By no means is a majority interest acquired—simply enough to 
permit an inter-related directorate and an intelligent management 
of both services in the public interest. 


Development Paralleled in the United States 


It is interesting to note that the trend of railroad interest in bus 
transportation appears at the present to be in the line of indirect 
ownership. The result is an intelligent direction of rail and road 
service with regard to schedules, feeder service and elimination of 
unnecessary competition. 


Federal Bus Regulation Unlikel 


With operation—either direct or indirect—the railroads now have 
a vital interest in the regulation and taxation of motor bus trans- 
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portation. Federal bus regulation has been under consideration }, 
Congress for the last five years. : 

There is little likelihood, in my opinion, of the enactment of reg. 
ulation until all parties at interest—including the public—impregs tp, 
Congress with the importance of passing laws that will promote and 
foster the development of highway transport on its own merits ¢, 
the end that the public will secure this form of transportation—whe, 
where and as it best serves the public. 

May I again quote A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel, Grea, 
Northern Railway, who, in an address before the bus division of t, 
American Automobile Association at Buffalo, on July 1 of this yea, 
said in part: : ; 

“Federal regulation was approached originally in the Cumming 
bill and originally from a railroad point of view, with a repregsiy, 
attitude. Congress will approach the subject of federal regulatio, 
from a point of view distinctly different than that expressed in th, 
original Cummins bill. This bill was drawn with the thought tha; 
federal regulation should be enacted in the interests of the railrog, 
companies and was, at least in its intent, repressive. Highway phy 
transportation has become so important to the transportation nee¢ 
of the nation that no repressive law can now be passed, and any |ay 
now passed wil! not be detrimental to the industry.”’ 


Public Interest Does Not Demand Regulation 


In the last five years that have elapsed since Senator Cummins 
first bill was introduced in Congress looking to the regulation of the 
bus there has not been disclosed that major compelling reason fo; 
enactment—public interest, The federal regulation proposed hag not 
been directed primarily at the vehicle as a mode of transport, but 
as an agency of competition. 

I believe, until such time as popular opinion demands regulatioy 
to cure abuses, the representatives of the public now sitting in Cop. 
gress will make haste slowly. 

And there is another reason for proceeding with care. Each ney 
industry requires a period of development and a period of seasoning 
In due time economic pressure brings it to its proper level. Such will 
be the case in motor bus operation. 


Effective Enforcement of State Safety Laws Needed 
Effective enforcement of existing state laws with respect to 
speed, equipment, qualifications of drivers, and similar items, are 
adequate to provide safety for the public and operator as well as 
other users of the highways. 


Bus Taxation High 


It is often claimed that the bus uses the highways free of charge, 
Mr. John E. Walker, formerly special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, studied this question of highway taxation for the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. I commend his report to 
you. He found, among other facts, that the average common carrier 
bus pays over $500 a year in franchise taxes, registration fees, gasoline 
taxes, gross receipt taxes, seat-mile taxes, bus-mile taxes, value taxes, 
personal property taxes, and similar levies. This is about twenty-four 
times the average automobile registration and gas tax payment. 

The operator, in addition to this, pays an income tax, and the 
state and local tax assessors do not forget to include his garage, 
terminals and other plant facilities in maging up their tax rolls. 

Insurance or bonds are required in many states and are costly. 

It is in the public interest, and the interest of all transportation 
agencies, to see that these charges are kept as reasonable as possible. 
An increase of 82% in these levies in the last five years certainly 
raises the question of whether they are not already so high as to be 
exorbitant. 


Highways Built for Private Passenger Cars and Trucks 


No one familiar with the facts can say that the highways were 
built for the common carrier buses and trucks alone. 

The private automobile, constituting 85% of all vehicles in use, 
ercates the demand for road mileage. Even if there were no trucks 
and buses in use these highways would still be built just as wide, 
just as heavy, and in just as greata mileage. ‘ 

Highway engineers have found that a wide road is safer than a 
narrow one, and in building it heavy enough to resist frost and a large 
volume of traffic have built it heavy enough to handle bus and truck 
traffic. 

It is not a question of whether the trucks and bases shuold use 
these highways, but rather could we afford not to have them so used 


Highway Grade Separation Needed 


The efficiency of these highways is greatly lessened by cangestion 
and by lack of highway grade separations. Rey 

The capacity of a road is cut down 25% or 50% or even more by 
frequent intersections with other heavy traffic roads. Grade separa- 
tion, over or under passes, of these roads are needed. 


Railway Mileage Stationary 


Main line railway mileage has remained practically stationary In 
the United States since 1910, despite the fact that the railroads carry 
more freight every year. New capital has gone into the intensive 
development of the railroads, improvement of terminals, in addition 
to second, third or fourth tracks, and other facilities. As yet high- 
way mileage is still in the process of expansion. : 

believe, however, that, as with the railroads, an increasing 
amount of the new capital going into the building of highways will 
be devoted to increasing the efficiency of present facilities through 
grade separation, segregation of traffic, and similar measures. 


Million More Trucks Than Freight Cars 


A mere recital of the fact that there are a million more motor 
trucks in use than there are freight cars would probably send cold 
chills up the back of every railroad freight manager. 

But what are the facts. 7 

First, their annual ton mile capacity is less than 5% of the rail- 
road freight cars. ; : : 

Second, less than a third of all trucks have a capacity in excess 
of one ton. 

Third, more than 80% of all trucks are shipper-owned. The re- 
mainder are either contract haulers or so-called common carriers, i" 
that they operate on regular schedules over regular routes. ‘al 

In governmental surveys it was found that these commerci, 
truckers constituted 17% of the total of the Cook county loade 
truck traffic; 8.7% in Maine, 13.6% in Pennsylvania, and 21% I 
Ohio. Approximately 75% of the commercial haulage in Connecticut, 
from 60 to 65% in Pennsylvania and 50% in Ohio is contract hauling. 

The interstate common carrier hauls but from 1% to 2% of the 
total truck tonnage according to these same surveys. 


Common Carrier Truck Is Agent of Small Shipper ; 
The common carrier is generally the agent of the small shippét. 
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Should the shippers—who require so small an amount of service 
that they hire trucking done rather than own their own trucks—be 
equired to pay more for the service because, under the guise of reg- 
tation the common carrier trucker is compelled to pay prohibitive 
taxes, and be burdened with railroad type regulation? 

In many states excessive taxation has already driven the common 
carrier trucker into the business of contract trucking, which is ad- 
mittedly not subject to regulation. ; 

You traffic men know that no amount of regulation will return 
to the railroads the business which now moves by motor truck. You 
use the truck because it enables you to give your customers more 
rompt, more flexible, more satisfactory and cheaper service than you 
ran get from any other form of transportation—and because your 


customers want it. 


Time and Convenience Dictate the Choice of Truck 


Time and convenience govern the use of the truck. It renders 
a different service than that which the railroads can give and for 
this reason is non-competitive. 

The bulk of motor truck tonnage—70% or more—is in the final 
distribution of commodities to the consumer, which is retail trans- 
portation, impossible of rail accomplishment under existing arrange- 

ts. 
menMuch of the remainder is the movement of high value goods 
which leave one city at the close of business _ and are delivered in 
another at the beginning of the next business day. a 

If any of you have occasion to travel the main highways at night, 
say between New York and Boston, or New York and Philadelphia, 
or between St. Louis and Chicago, you are undoubtedly impressed 
py the volume of motor truck traffic. 

This represents the efficient utilization of the highway by the 
public who own the highway. 


More Data Needed on Truck Economics 

What effect these developments may have on the railroads is not 

wn. 

— me give you an illustration. 

More than half of certain perishable fruit and vegetable crops 
from Virginia, Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland moved to 
market by motor truck in 1928. Seiad 

The increasing trend in this direction has greatly diminished the 
value of the carlot receipt figures and the Department of Agriculture 
is now attempting to evaluate this movement. At the same time the 
Department of Commerce is studying the whole motor truck trans- 
portation situation. ; 

Last year thirty per cent of the hogs, nearly half the calves and 
20% of the cattle entering the Cincinnati stockyards were drive-ins— 
largely motor truck receipts. The story might be repeated for other 
centers. 

From 50% to 90% of the milk supply of the cities now reaches them 
by truck. Time is the controlling factor. 

Farm use of the motor truck is growing and there is every evi- 
dence that the efforts of the Farm Board to encourage and promote 
cooperative marketing will result in an increased use of the truck in 
moving farm produce to market. 

Automobiles are moving from the factories in increasing num- 
bers by road—not under their own power, but in large motor truck 
units. 

Part of this is due to better delivery time; part as an experi- 
ment due to the threat of increased rates. May I venture to suggest 
here that railroad rate upward revisions bring with them the pos- 
sibility of adding the rate element to time as a factor in potential 
highway competition. 

tad can the railroads regain a part of the L. C. L. lost to the 
truck? 

Perhaps in the development of the container unit. It is most cer- 
tainly an improvement over old methods of handling L. C. L. and 
package freight. 

Examiner Ames in his proposed report on the container service 
hearings recommended that the Commission should find: 

“That container service for the interstate transportation of less- 
than-carload or merchandise freight, subject to rates which are 
proper and lawful, is desirable in the public interest.” 

At the same time he pointed out certain objections such as lack 
of interchangeability of units. 


Trucks Useful in Terminal Work 


Perhaps the field of greatest use of the motor truck and the one 
—— the greatest possibilities for cooperation offer is in terminal 
work, 

All railroad men recognize that the terminal is today the bottle 
neck in rail transportation. 

How far the motor truck has been responsible for clearing the 
terminals of a large volume of L. C. L. and short-haul tonnage, per- 
mitting the speeding up of carload movement is difficult to estimate, 
but it is large. 

In Docket 18300, the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

“A railroad’s capacity is practically limited by the capacity of its 
terminals. Congested terminals mean embargoes, delays and loss. 
Terminal operation is probably the most complex and costly in the 
operations of railroads. In the matter of terminal service the motor 
truck is now practically indispensable. Through its use the time of 
transit, unloading time, and labor costs are reduced and equipment 
for line-haul service is more quickly released.”’ 


Not Interested in Pick-Up and Delivery Service 


Already operating an express service through stock ownership, 
the railroads are indirectly engaged in a pick-up and delivery service 
within certain limitations. 

_ The Interstate Commerce Commission has had under investiga- 
tion the constructive station and the possibility of store-door delivery. 

It is my judgment that the present serious congestion in our 
city streets and the difficulty of reaching rail terminals must soon 
lead railroads as well as shippers into serious consideration of the 
question of terminal receipt and delivery. 


Rails Using Almost 6,000 Motor Trucks 


._ More than seventy railroads are using 5,861 motor trucks in ter- 
minal service, on short and branch lines, and in line haul. 

Many railroads are finding it profitable to substitute the truck 
for branch line operations and to handle L. C. L. shipments. 

A committee of the American Bankers’ Association in a report 
on “Automotive Transportation and the Railroads’? cited some in- 
stances of large savings brought about by such substitution. 

_ Railroad management can achieve two ends by serious, construc- 
tive consideration of this point: 
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First, the actual saving in cost of operation, and second, in the 
improved service that can be offered the shipper. 

There is no reason why the railroad should not use the highways 
as well as independent operators. 


Railroads Not Unduly Taxed for Roads 


There are some who claim that the railroads are paying large 
taxes for the highways on which their competitors run. I would 
again refer you to Mr. Walker’s study which shows that their taxes 
represent less than 2%% of highway expenditures. 


Manufacturers Abreast of Truck Transport Trends 

The demand of the shipper for truck transportation led to over- 
loading in some states, with resultant damage to highways. 

To meet the demand of the shipper for the most economical unit 
possible and at the same time to afford the maximum protection to 
the highways. the manufacturers have been building trucks with six 
wheels, or in multiple units. 

At the same time there has been full cooperation with the state 
authorities in the limitation of wheel loads and the endeavor to 
classify roads on a basis of their capacity. 


Roads Should Be Classified 


There are areas in which only light trucks are needed and be- 
cause of light highway traffic the road investment is not great. 

In other sections the demand for highway service requires a 
heavier road with greater wheel load capacity. The terminal areas 
about cities require the maximum road capacity, both as to weight 
and volume. 

These roads are not being built for common carrier truckers, but 
to accommodate the trucks that shippers are putting on them. 

After all, the truck would not be used were there no demand for 
its service. 

I believe the day is not far distant when there must be a complete 
through service for both persons and commodities, even though there 
is involved separate and distinct movements by railroad, waterway, 
air and highway. 

This necessarily means joint rates and through bills of lading. 
For passengers it may mean the option of rail, motor, or air, or a 
combination of all three. 

I am most hopeful that a way may be found to develop full co- 
ordination and intelligent competition. 

The regulation of the motor truck is a question in which you are 
vitally interested. 

The automobile industry does not believe it is necessary or desir- 
able to regulate the interstate common carrier truck. It is a subject 
on which I have often spoken and I suggest that you secure copies of 
my statement before the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
hearing held February 10, 1928, and my address before the National 
Industrial Conference Board and eastern railroad executives on 
April 18, 1929. In these addresses I have exhaustively presented the 
facts on which the entire industry bases its position. 


At the close of this address there was a brief discussion 
from the floor, participated in by Mr. Burwell, of Decatur, and 
Mr. Hendrick, of Oklahoma City. 


Next Meeting at Cincinnati 


Invitations for the next meeting of the association were 
given by Los Angeles, Grand Rapids and Louisville, and by Des 
Moines for the fall meeting next year. 

At a meeting of the board of directors Wednesday after- 
noon after adjournment of the convention, Cincinnati was chosen 
as the place of the annual meeting next April. To the execu- 
tive committee was assigned the task of making recommenda- 
tions with respect to a plan to have only one meeting each 
year of the character of the one just held, the second or semi- 
annual meeting to be strictly a business meeting with no at- 
tempt to attract a crowd or to have an elaborate program of 
distinguished speakers. The meeting next April, however, will 
be similar to the one held at St. Louis. 

It was ordered that the minutes of the convention be printed 
in booklet form with all speeches in full, to be distributed as 
called for by traffic clubs and others. 

Visiting ladies were entertained by the wives of members of 
the local club with a luncheon and bridge party at one of the 
country clubs on Tuesday. 


The Traffic World will reprint its above report of the pro- 
ceedings at Louisville and will furnish free copies of the reprint 
in any quantity desired by traffic clubs that desire to distribute 
them among their members. 





N. |. T. L. MEETING 


A business program of more than ordinary interest at the 
annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League, at 
Chicago, November 20 and 21, is promised by a circular issued 
by the organization. The annual dinner will be held the eve- 
ning of November 20, with Charles Barham, vice-president, 
N. C. & St. L., and Major Norman A. Imrie, head of the history 
department of Culver Military Academy, Culver, [ll., as the 
principal speakers. Mr. Barham will have for his subject “For- 
gotten scenes in a Great Drama.” Major Imrie, who is a Cana- 
dian and served through the World War, will speak “An 
Adventure in International Good Will.” The meeting and dinner 
of the League will be held at the Palmer House. Attention is 
called to the fact that the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Railway Business Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, November 21. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





BAGGAGE 


(Supreme Court, Broome County.) In view of controlling 
federal court decisions and of tariff filed by carrier with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission providing that, in issuing tickets 
and checking baggage for passage over lines of other carriers, 
issuing carriers act only as agents, and are not responsible 
beyond their own lines, passenger who accepted ticket for in- 
terstate transportation bearing printed recital that carrier acted 
only as agent for intermediate carriers, and assumed no respon- 
sibility beyond its own line, could not recover from issuing 
carrier for loss of baggage on an intermediate transportation 
line.—Ellsworth vs. Delaware, L. & W. R. Co., 236 New York 
Supplement, 289. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D, Idaho, N. D.) Where carrier refunded 
freight charges, relying upon representations that lumber shipped 
was white pine when it was fir, larch, and hemlock lumber, 
carrier could, under allegations of complaint, recover freight 
charges erroneously refunded, under interstate commerce act 
(49 USCA, section 1 et seq.), though there was an agreement 
by one defendant to reimburse defendant paying the charges 
and it was not alleged that reimbursement was not made.— 
Northern Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Sommers Bros. Mfg. Co. et al., 34 
Fed. Rep. (2a) 56. 

In action under interstate commerce act (49 USCA, section 
1 et seq.), by carrier against shipper and one receiving shipment 
to recover freight charges refunded because of misrepresenta- 
tion regarding kind of lumber shipped, allegation that plaintiff 
made refund to defendants held to sufficiently allege who re- 
ceived the refund.—TIbid. 


(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Facts alleged in bill of com- 
plaint must be accepted as true for purpose of passing on mo- 
tion to dismiss complaint.—Federal Gravel Co. vs. Detroit & M. 
Ry. Co. et al., 226 N. W. Rep. 677. 


Separate corporation organized by railroad company to en- 
gage in gravel business as commercial enterprise must be con- 
sidered as distinct entity, in suit by rival gravel company to 
enjoin unlawful competition, through indirect allowance of re- 
bates, even though intention was to use the gravel company 
merely as a device to accomplish illegal purpose.—Ibid. 


Any device by which carrier’s freight rate is reduced below 
rate given in public schedule is device for giving rebate under 
Comp. Laws 1915, sections 8124-8126.—Ibid. 

Net amount which carrier receives from shipper and retains 
determines “rate” charged, within meaning of Comp. Laws 1915, 
sections 8124-8126, prohibiting preference or discrimination by 
carrier.—Ibid. 

Where unjust discrimination results from rebating by carrier 
in violation of fixed tariff schedule and Comp. Laws 1915, sec- 
tions 8124-8126. aggrieved party should be permitted to apply 
direct to court and obtain injunctive relief under section 8155, in 
view of interstate commerce act (49 USCA, section 1 et seq.).— 
Ibid. 

Suit by corporation operating gravel pits against railroad 
company and alleged “dummy” corporation engaged in gravel 
business to enjoin unlawful competition, arising from defendant 
gravel company’s sale of gravel below cost and railroad com- 
pany’s manipulation of freight rates in its favor and payment 
of its deficit under guise of purchase and payment for ballast 
held within jurisdiction of equity under Comp. Laws 1915, sec- 
tion 8155, as involving rebate by railroad in violation of sections 
8124-8126.—-Ibid. 
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PRIVATE BARGE APPLICATION 
The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company in an applica. 
tion filed with the Commission, docketed as Ex Parte 99, asks 
authority under paragraph E of section 3 of the Denison barge 
line act of 1928 for a certificate of public convenience and neces. 
sity for transporting freight, by boat and barge, on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

“Applicant is about to engage in conducting a bi-weekly 
common-carrier service by water from and to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on or about February 1, 1930, and New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
ports between, located on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
in connection with the rail carriers serving these ports and 
the territory contiguous thereto or available over routes vig 
such ports,” says the applicant. ‘There is no such service now 
maintained except upon a part of the proposed route, viz., the 
Mississippi River south of Cairo, Illinois. 

“Applicant will have a fully-paid capital of $3,000,000, and 
no allowance whatever for promotion, either by commission or 
by a stock bonus, has been or will be made to anyone. 

“Applicant has no relation, financial or traffic, to any other 
carrier, either rail or water. 

“Applicant has let contracts (to be completed within six 
months) for the construction of five towboats of 1,600 horse. 
power each, and fifty barges of 300 tons capacity each, which are 
capable of rendering bi-weekly service from and to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, New Orleans, Louisiana, and way ports, and points 
reached upon the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers via such ports 
to the extent of carrying approximately 1,500 tons each trip, 
or 3,000 tons weekly; the running time southbound will approx. 
imate six days and northbound twelve days. Inasmuch as there 
is no such service ‘now in operation, it is obvious that public 
convenience will be benefited, and that the proposed service will 
meet the necessity of a greater use of these navigable streams. 

“Correspondence as to this application should be addressed 
to Guy A. Thompson, of Thompson, Mitchell, Thompson & 
Young, lawyers, 1100 Central National Bank Building, 705 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Applicant was incorporated July 26, 1929, under the laws 
of the state of Delaware, and is authorized by its charter to 
engage in the above business and render the aforesaid public 
service. The principal stockholders are: 


Frank C. Rand, St. Louis, Mo., president International Shoe Co.; 
A. W. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., vice-president, International Shoe 
Co.; L. W. Childress, St. Louis, Mo., president, Columbia Terminals 
Co.; J. D. Perry Francis, St. Louis, Mo., president, Francis Brothers 
& Co., brokers; W. N. Bemis, St. Louis, Mo., president, Bemis Brothers 
Bag Co.; Horton Watkins, St. Louis, Mo., vice-president, International 
Shoe Co.; E. J. Hopkins, St. Louis, Mo., credit manager, R. J. & R. 
Branch of the International Shoe Co.; P. B. Jamison, St. Louis, Mo., 
general manager, Friedman-Shelby Branch of the International Shoe 
Co.; Beverly Jones, St. Louis, Mo., merchandise manager, R. J. & 
R. Branch of the International Shoe Co.; J. O. Rand, St. Louis, Mo., 
director, International Shoe Co.; H. V. Stephens, St. Louis, Mo, 
a Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co.; H. C. Whiteside, 
t. Louis, Mo., salesman, International Shoe Co.; J. F. Murphy, St. 
Louis, Mo., general manager, Columbia Terminals Co.; A. B. Lansing, 
St. Louis, Mo., lawyer; W. H. Moulton, St. Louis, Mo., vice-president, 
International Shoe Co.; A. M. Keller, St. Louis, Mo., president, Paul 
ae & Co., brokers; and Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City, 


“The states bordering upon the waterways involved are 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

“While applicant will inaugurate service between the points 
named and over the rivers shown, the certificate should not be 
so limited, but it is desired that applicant also be permitted to 
extend service as occasion may arise from and to other ports 
—_ the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as. well as their tribu- 
taries.” 

Mr. Childress is president of the company. Joint rates 
and routes with rail carriers will be sought by the company. 


TRANSPORTATION EXPOSITION 


An International Communications Exposition will be held 
at Poznan, Poland, opening July, 6, 1930, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Warsaw branch of the International Asso- 
ciation of Communicational Concerns transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Consul Charles H. Heisler, Warsaw, 
Poland. The permanent buildings of the International Poznan 
Fair, augmented by those erected for the National Celebration 
held this year, will be used. About a million square feet of 
exhibit space will be available. 

The exhibit which will be open for two months will coincide 
with the Congress of the International Association of Com- 
municational Concerns which is to be held at Warsaw in July, 
1930. There will be six major divisions of exhibits: (1) Motor 
car transportation and construction of highways; (2) railways 
and tramways; (3) international tourism, ethnology and folk- 
lore; (4) communications including telephone, telegraph and 
radio; (5) marine transportation; (6) ezrial transportation. 
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Mechanical Loading and Unloading 


Coal Cars, Box Cars, Gondolas, and Steamships Discharge and Take on Freight with the Assistance 


of a Variety of Devices That Cut the Necessary 


Man Power and Reduce Costs 


By R. J. BAYER 


operation is more important than the loading and un- 

loading of cars. The reason for this is that, whereas in 
inter- and intra-plant handling, mechanical material-handling 
results in increased efficiency and reduced labor costs, these 
results are augmented, where unloading and loading are sys- 
tematized, by savings in demurrage. Frequently, also, espe- 
cially in loading operations, mechanical aids make for safer 
and more compact loads, resulting 
in reductions in damage claims 
and the ability of the industry to 
avail itself of higher minima. 

Large industries have become 
aware of these facts. In the steel 
industry, for instance, the search 
for ease and speed in loading has 
resulted in the development of 
elaborate loading mechanisms that 
represent considerable capital out- 
lays. Again, in unloading, some 
industries have supplemented com- 
plete unloading mechanical sys- 
tems with rigid unloading rules. 
At the plant of the Ford Motor 
Company, at River Rouge, for in- 
stance, set periods of time are al- 
lotted for the unloading of spotted 
cars. If all the material is not re- 
moved within the allotted time, the 
car is switched into the yards and 
the unloading must be completed 
by motor truck. This results in 
such a rapid jump in costs that 
the erring department is subject to 
prompt check. 

The installation of any one of 
these industries would — furnish 
material for a lengthy descriptive 
article. Chain tackle, clam-shell bucket hoists, and traveling 
cranes all play an important part in the handling of bulky 
and heavy materials. The average industry, however, has 
neither the bulk nor the 
quantity of freight to war- 
rant the design and installa- 
tion of expensive unloading 
devices. There is, however, 
a type of unloading and 
loading machinery particu- 
larly adapted for the smaller 
industry, still unnoticed in 
many plants where package 
freight is trucked out of 
and into the cars and coal 
and sand unloaded with 
shovel and wheelbarrow. 
Plenty of figures exist to 
prove that, in such plants, 
portable conveyor loading 
and unloading machinery 
would be real economy. 


I the handling of materials in industry, no particular 


Loading Sacks of Cement From 
Bulk Pile Into Warehouse. 





The Mechanical Loader at Work—The Top Picture 

Shows It Used in the Operation of Bagging Salt— 

Lower Picture Shows Unloading of Coal Directly Into 
Motor Trucks. 


Unloaders Bring About Savings 


The Clifford Miller Company, of New York, for in- 
stance, testifies that, in the handling of limestone, a portable 
conveyor makes a direct saving of twenty cents a ton. The 
Kerr Paper Mill Company, of East Downington, Pa., says 
a single unloader saves sixty man-hours of labor each week. 
The City of Millville, in its department of streets, was able 
to reduce its unloading force from 
eight men to three by the use of a 
portable conveyor for gravel; and 
the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., says 
that, by using a mechanical loader, 
two men can load eight yards 
of ashes in seven minutes as 
against eighteen minutes previous- 
ly required to do the same job by 
five men. 

In its simplest form, the un- 
loader is merely a portable con- 
veyor of moderate length, mounted 
either on wheels or on an over- 
head monorail. The whole mech- 
anism is pivoted near its cen- 
ter so that it may be tilted in 
either direction, and the mounting 
is so arranged that the conveyor 
belt may be raised and lowered as 
a unit. 

The moving element is a belt 
that runs over pulleys at both 
ends. At the top end power is 
applied to the belt by means of 
a sprocket wheel and chain driven 
by a motor, usually built directly 
into the unit. At the lower end is 
attached a hopper varying in shape 
with the type of material to be handled. This is hinged to 
an apron that guards the lower pulley and prevents the 
material from sliding down into the mechanism. By means 
either of the wheels or the 
monorail, the appliance can 
be moved to the car and its 
head end swung around to 
the place at which it is de- 
sired to pile the bulk mate- 
rial, or to the bodies of 
trucks into which it is de- 
sired to load it. In loading 
the car, of course, the posi- 
tion of the conveyor is re- 
versed, the hopper end be- 
ing placed at the material 
pile and the head end at the 
door of the box car or over 
the side of the gondola. 

Thus placed, it is only 
necessary for the operator 
to shovel the material into 





Moving Freight Gangplank on a 
Wharf 
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the hopper, whence the belt conveys it to the pile, truck, or car. 
The loader is adapted for the handling of many types of freight. 
It is in wide use in the handling of coal, ashes, cement, sand, 
and other varieties of bulk materials, but it is also frequently 
used for package freight, varying from barrels to fiber boxes. 
Accompanying this article is an illustration showing a loader 
in use handling bags of cement from the pile to the storage 
warehouse. Another shows a portable loader in use in the 
operation of bagging salt. In this case, the hopper of the 
loader is placed at the salt pile and the salt is dumped into a 
receptacle, also portable, placed at its head. Thence it flows 
into bags held by a second workman. 

Another illustration shows the machine at work unloading 
a car of coal and dumping it into waiting trucks. Nearly all 
cars now used for coal unload at the bottom. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to use a mechanical unloader wherever the car may be 
spotted. Even more efficient is such equipment where the 
industry has an unloading pit. The car may then be dumped 
into the pit under the tracks and the coal, by means of the 
machine, taken from the pit and piled wherever desired. The 
practice is growing to be the piling of the coal against the 
powerhouse wall, into which a hole has been cut near the 
furnace doors. The fireman may then shovel coal direct under 
the boilers without the necessity of carting it from the pile in 
wheelbarrows in the older, more inefficient manner. 

Again, the same machine may be used to load ashes direct 
from the ash pit to disposal trucks. Sometimes a permanent 
installation is used for this purpose, especially in boiler rooms 
of city buildings where ashes must be loaed to disposal trucks 
parked at the curb. This consists simply of a chain-and- 
bucket elevator with a telescoping top and sinks flush with the 
sidewalk when not in use. 

Unloading Ship’s Cargoes 

Thus far, we have been considering only the unloading of 
material from railroad cars. In the removal of cargoes from 
the holds of vessels special problems are encountered due to 
the varying elevation of the decks and holds. This variation 
may be the result of tides where the wharf is on the seacoast, 
or merely from shifts in the draft of the vessel due to loss of 
cargo weight in unloading. 

To meet these conditions there have been developed de- 
vices that are adjustable. We have already seen in a previous 
article how belt conveyors are used to transport materials from 
the docks at shipside to storage piles and bins. The unloading 
of these materials from the hold to the conveyor is a job that 
must be accomplished either by some such mechanism as that 
described, or by steam shovel and crane. 

For the unloading of package freight, however, the most 
practical device is the moving platform, types of which have 
been installed at many docks and wharves. Some of these are 
merely inclined conveyors on which the packages are placed 
and removed by hand. Others, like that shown in the illustra- 
tion, are regular gangplanks equipped with chains on which 
clips engage with the axles of hand trucks, thus relieving the 
trucker of effort in wheeling loads up and down. 

In each case, however, the entire device is so hinged at 
dockside that it may be operated over a wide range of angles, 
either up or down from the hold to the dock, or up or down 
from the dock to the hold. Where it is desired to continue the 
movement of the freight in a straight line after reaching the 
wharf, horizontal conveyors of any desired length may be used, 
either integrally with the unloader or independently. These, 
again, may be arranged to raise or lower the freight at the 
outer end. 

Frequently, such a device is covered with a housing that 
lowers and raises with the unloader. Again, longitudinal sec- 
tions of floors of mechanisms such as that illustrated are ar- 
ranged to hinge back so that the chain with its cleats may be 
used to raise and lower boxes and barrels. Sometimes special 
cleated inclined belt conveyors are used for the unloading of 
trunks and other baggage and, in other cases, these packages 
are unloaded by means of trucks in the manner described. 


OHIO RIVER CELEBRATION 


Completion of the canalization of the Ohio River, at a cost 
of approximately one hundred and eighteen million dollars, 
“marks another great victory in more than a hundred-year battle 
for water transportation,” said James W. Good, Secretary of 
War, in an address at Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17, on the occa- 
= of the opening of the completed lock system of the Ohio 

ver. 

Secretary Good referred particularly to the fact that there 
were present at the ceremonies the president of six great rail- 
road systems and saw in that fact a demonstration of coopera- 
tion between railroads and waterways. 

“Pittsburgh has witnessed the whole sweep of the progress 
of transportation from the most primitive to the most highly 
improved methods,” said he. 

“For many years the people of the Ohio Valley labored to 
procure the canalization of the Ohio River by the federal gov- 
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ernment, to make of it, in combination with other improvyeg 


rivers, a great inland transportation route. Their dream ha, 
at last been realized and 9-foot navigation is now available frop 
Pittsburgh to Cairo and thence by the Mississippi to the seq” 

Secretary Good pictured the Ohio as a part of the greg 
Mississippi system of 9,000 miles of inland waterways, the jp. 
provement of which is sought by President Hoover. 

“This vast system,” said he, “furnishing cheaper traps. 
portation for grain and heavy bulk commodities throughout this 
great agricultural and industrial part of our country, contains 
economic possibilities for a future growth, development and 
prosperity that few have visualized.” 

Commenting on the cost of the canalization as “a vast sum,” 
Secretary Good expressed the hope that “a justifiable use wij] 
be made of this river highway.” He said increase in waterway 
traffic had followed improvement of each section. The traffic 
on the Ohio alone, said he, had increased from 4,600,000 tons 
in 1917 to 20,938,000 tons in 1928, and that considering the Ohio 
and its eighteen navigable tributaries, the gross traffic had 
increased from a little more than 27 million tons in 1917 to 5¢ 
million tons in 1927. He said the aggregate value of last year’s 
cargoes approximated 750,000 millions of dollars. At Ashland, 
Ky., in September, said he, river craft in transit for that month 
showed a total of 1,200 barges, 147 towboats, 55 packets, and 
66 smaller vessels of various types. 

All-the-year-round transportation on the Ohio is made pos. 
sible by the uniform 9-foot stage provided by the improvement, 
according to Secretary Good. 

“The completion of this project is of vital importance to 
the vast industrial region through which the river flows and 
will be of increasing value to the trade and commerce of the 
country as a whole,” said he. 

“Immense quantities of coal and coke are shipped from 
the mines along the Monongahela to the steel mills and other 
industrial plants along the Ohio. The great steel mills are using 
river transportation more and more to reach the markets of 
the middle west, south, southwest and west. Oil companies 
are finding that they can lower their transportation costs and 
reach additional markets by water transportation and tank 
barges are now in service on the Monongahela, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers.” 

Turning to the question of the relation of rail to water 
transportation, Secretary Good said there must be a realization 
that cooperation must be substituted for competition between 
the two systems. 

“Rail carriers in general are running virtually to freight 
capacity,” said he. “The highways are packed with freight 
trucks and vans and the inland waterways annually report in- 
creasing business. Even the airplane has become a carrier of 
freight. A quarter of a century hence we shall have 40 million 
more people. It would be necessary to abnormally extend our 
railways and their terminals to care for these future Americans, 
but the increased demands for transportation of the present a3 
well as the future can be provided more economically by the use 
of these added facilities supplied by water transportation. That 
service can be furnished at a much less capital outlay than by 
rail, at a greatly decreased operating cost, and consequently 
at a reduced freight rate. 

“It is a fortuitous circumstance, fraught with significance of 
far-reaching importance, that at the opening of the celebration 
commemorating the completion of the improvement of the Ohio 
for continuous navigation there should be present the presidents 
of six of our great railroad systems. The presence here tonight 
of General W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, Patrick E. Crowley, 
of the New York Central Lines, John J. Bernet, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Frank E. Taplin, of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad and Pittsburgh Terminal, and C. E. Denney, of 
the Erie Railroad Company, is sufficient proof, if any were needed, 
to establish the fact that railway and waterway transporta- 
tion are cooperative and are not competitive; that water trans- 
portation will only supplement what the railways cannot give. 
Their presence here demonstrates the very keen interest that 
the master-minds of transportation of America are taking in 
the development of a national water transportation system. 
They, together with other executives of great railway systems, 
bring a genuine spirit of cooperation that is as invaluable for 
the ultimate success of waterway transportation as is the wealth 
of the experience they have placed at our call. They recognize 
that the government in its efforts to develop our inland water- 
ways is striving with all the agencies and means at its disposal 
to fill an economic need. That is the purpose of waterway 
development. They appreciate that transportation constitutes 
one of our greatest national problems and are cooperating with 
the government to furnish this enlarged means of transportation 
so essential to our national growth, development and prosperity. 

In closing, Secretary Good reiterated remarks made hereto- 
fore with reference to George Washington’s advocacy of inland 
waterway development in 1785 and President Hoover’s present: 
day support of inland waterways. 
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Freight Tariffs 


Nineteenth of a Series of Twenty-Six Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Aggregate of Intermediates Rates 


section of the interstate commerce act provides that it 

is unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act to charge any greater compensation as 
a through rate than the aggregate or sum of the intermediate 
rates subject to the provisions of the act.1 Through 
rates applicable over routes in interstate commerce may not 
be higher than the aggregate or sum of the intermediate 
interstate rates over the same routes. 

Stated another way, the through interstate rate from 
Aville to Beeville via Seville, Deeville, and Eville may not 
exceed the rates having interstate application from Aville to 
Seeville, Seeville to Deeville, Deeville to Eville, and Eville 
to Beeville, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The Commission has frequently held through rates that 
are higher than the sum of the intermediate rates between 
the same rates to be prima facie unreasonable. 

The rate named in a lawfully issued and filed tariff is, 
however, the only lawful through rate between the points 
between which it is published, whether higher or lower than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates.’ 

The rules of the tariff circular of the Commission are 
specific on this point, providing that a rate named from 
origin to destination is the only legal rate. When a rate, 


T= aggregate of intermediates clause of the fourth 


_. Ge ReRe 






X. and Y. R.R. Z. R.R. 





Aville Seeville Deeville Eville Beeville 
whether local or joint, from a point of origin to destination, 
has been established via a route, it becomes the only legal 
rate for through transportation via that route, whether it is 
greater or less than the aggregate of intermediate rates.* 

These apparently inconsistent statements are reconcil- 
able, for the fact is that while the higher through rates than 
the aggregate of the aggregate of the intermediate rates may 
be the lawful rates, they are not necessarily reasonable rates.‘ 

The Commission takes the position that it has no au- 
thority to change or fix such rates except after full hearing, 
so that informal complaints received in connection with rate 
situations where regularly established through rates exceed 
the sum of the intermediate rates between the same points 
must be dismissed. 

The Commission states, however, that: 


It is believed proper for the Commission to say that if called 
upon to formally pass upon a case of this nature it would be its 
policy to consider a rate which is higher than the aggregate of 
intermediate rates between the same points via the same route as 
Prima facie unreasonable, and that the burden of proof would be 
upon the carrier to defend such unreasonable rate.‘ 


Procedure in Changing Rates 


The Commission prescribes a set procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the carriers in amending through rates to the basis 
of the aggregate of the intermediate rates. A through rate 


——. 


Interstate Commerce Act, Section 4, Paragraph 1. 

“12 I. C. C. 525; 33 I. C. C. 527; 34 1. C. C. 271; and 87 LC. C. 596. 
*Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 55, a. 

‘Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 56, a. 


from a given point of origin to a certain destination via a 
given route which is higher than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates from the same point and to the same destina- 
tion via the same or another route may be reduced to the 
actual aggregate of the intermediate rates on not less than 
one day’s notice to the public and to the Commission. 


Rates reduced to equal the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates between the same points must be published in supple- 
ments or reissues of the tariffs in which the through rates 
appeared. Exception to this general rule is made in cases 
where the through rates to be reduced are published in 
tariffs containing only class rates and the reduced rates are 
to be published as commodity rates. In such instances the 
reduced rates may be published in commodity rate tariffs or 
in supplements to commodity rate tariffs.° 

It should be recalled, in this connection, that the inter- 
state commerce law provides that no changes may be made 
in rates or charges filed with the Commission and published 
by common carriers in compliance with the tariff sections of 
the act except after thirty days’ notice to the Commission 
and to the public, except in cases where the Commission, in 
its discretion and for good cause shown, may allow changes 
to be made on less than thirty days’ notice or modify the 
requirements of the law either in particular instances or by 
general order applicable to special or peculiar circumstances 
or conditions.* The publication of amended through rates 
to meet the aggregate of the intermediate rates between the 
same routes is a situation which the Commission has met 
by permitting the rates to be changed to this basis upon 
short notice by general regulations. 


Tariff Notations 


Tariffs or supplements that contain rates reduced under 
the general authority of the Commission to reduce through 
rates to the basis of the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
between the same points of origin and destination, must bear 
either on the title pages or in connection with each item 
publishing such reduced rates a notation showing that the 
rates are issued on one day’s notice under the authority of 
the Commission’s rule and referring to the tariffs publishing 
the through rates and those publishing the intermediate rates. 
The form. of tariff notation prescribed by the Commission 
to be used in connection with tariff or supplements issued for 
this purpose is as follows: 

Issued on one day’s notice under authority of Rule 56, Interstate 
Commerce Commission Tariff Circular No. 20. The rate (or rates) 
hereby reduced appears in (carrier or agent issuing) Tariff, I C. C. 
NO. .occee , item or page ...... , and the factors to and from (the 
point or points on which the combination makes or is based) used 


in the new rate (or rates) are found in (carrier or agent issuing) 
Tariff 1. C. C. No. ..cce. , item or page ...... 


Reparation Under the Aggregate of Intermediates Clause 


It is always difficult and sometimes impossible to publish 
rates that do not exceed the aggregate of intermediate rates. 
Some provision must be made to facilitate the publication of 


®Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 56, b. 
‘Interstate Commerce Law, Section 6, Paragraph 3. 
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rates that will have legal application and at the same time pro- 
tect the interests of shippers who use the published rates and 
discover lower combination of intermediate rates that could 
be used to advantage. A rule of the Commission provides a 
basis for tariff construction in order to facilitate the publication 
of rates that will be in thorough accord with the aggregate of 
intermediate rates provision of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The rule promulgated by the Commission may be incor- 
porated in the tariffs and the carriers must adhere strictly to 
the wording of the rule. No modifications of the rule by the 
carriers or their agents are permitted by the Commission. 

The rule as it must be reproduced in the carriers’ tariffs 
reads: 


Carriers have endeavored to publish herein rates which do not 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediate rates between points be- 
tween which there is an actual movement of traffic, but if there should 
be in this tariff any rate which is in excess of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates, or if through subsequent change in an intermediate factor 
any rate in this tariff becomes higher than the aggregate of inter- 
mediate in violation of the provisions of the Fourth Section of the 
Act, carriers will reduce such rate to the aggregate of’ intermediate 
rates upon one day’s notice under authority of Rule 56 of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Tariff Circular 20, on any commodity between 
points between which there is a movement or a prospective movement 
of that commodity. The publication of such reduced rate will be made 
— thirty days after such unlawful rate comes to the carriers’ 
notice. 

Carriers parties to this tariff, whose rate over the route of move- 
ment is higher than the aggregate of the intermediate over that 
route, further agree that on any shipment on which the higher rate 
named in this tariff for that route has been charged, application will 
be made to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
award reparation on the basis of the aggregate of intermediates in 
effect on the date of shipment.’ 


It should be noted in this connection that through rates that 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediates between the same 
points are illegal rates. Therefore, the carriers agree to do 
three things to correct the situation and to make amends for 
the illegality: 


1. To reduce the rates to the basis of the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates. 

. To make such reduction in rates not later than thirty days 
after the illegal rates come to the carriers’ notice. 

. To make application to the Commission for authority to make 
reparation. 


The Commission’s rules in connection with rates of this 
sort require that the carriers or shippers who discover com- 
binations that result in lower charges than the through rates 
published in tariffs should promptly report the instances to the 
agents publishing the tariffs. It is recommended that advices 
of this sort should show: 


1. The through rates which exceed the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates. 

2. The item or page of the tariff where such rates are found. 

3. The separate factors making up the combinations or aggregates 
of intermediates. 

4. The tariff references to these factors by item and page, when 
this is possible.® 


Penalty for Failure to Amend Rates 

If the carriers fail to publish and file reduced through rates 
equal to the sum of intermediate rate factors within thirty 
days from the date on which the rates are brought to the car- 
riers’ attention or that of their agents, the failure of the car- 
riers or their agents to correct the improper rates is considered 
by the Commission as sufficient ground for the issuance of orders 
prohibiting the use of the rates in connection with these car- 
riers. 

The Commission construes promises of the carriers to pub- 
lish certain rates to meet the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates, when published in their tariffs, to be the rule of the car- 
riers parties to the tariffs. Where a carrier or an agent is 
called on to reduce rates to the bases of the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates, under the rule of the Commission, it is not 
necessary for the carrier or agent to obtain any additional 
authority from the carriers parties to the tariffs for the publica- 
tion of the reduced rates. 

Any delays in obtaining authorization may cause the carriers 
to incur penalties for violations of the aggregate of intermedi- 
ates provision or of the tariff publishing an amendment pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act®, and cause them also to 
lose the right to sue the aggregate of intermediates rule, quoted 
above in their tariffs.° 


Relief from the Aggregate of Intermediates Rule 


The Commission, in certain cases for good cause shown, 
may permit the carriers to depart from the provisions of the 
aggregate of intermediates clause of the fourth section, just as 


'Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 56, c. 
®Rule 56, c note. 

‘Interstate Commerce Act, Section 4 and Section 6. 
Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 56, c. 
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it may permit departures from the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the same section. 

In cases where the Commission issues orders granting the 
carriers authority to depart from the aggregate of interme. 
ates clause and to charge through rates higher than the aggre. 
gate of the intermediate rates, a notation showing that the 
departures have been permitted by the Commission must he 
shown on the tariffs or supplements publishing the rates. 

The following standard form of the notification required by 
the Commission to be shown on the title pages of tariffs o; 
supplements containing rates that exceed the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates under authority of the I. C. C.: 


This tariff (or supplement), contains rates that exceed the aggre. 
gates of the intermediate rates subject to the Interstate Commerc, 
Act. Such departures from the terms of the amended Fourth Section 
of the Act is permitted by authority of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission Fourth Section Order (or orders), as indicated in individug| 
items herein.™ 


The individual items containing rates as to which such 
authority has been granted are required to show by specific 
references the numbers and dates of the Commission’s fourth 
section orders. This rule applies in all cases except in instances 
where all the rates in the tariffs or supplements are covered 
by one fourth section order. In such cases the references to 
the order may be shown on the title pages of the tariffs or sup. 
plements. If a general fourth section order to referred to, the 
particular section of the order governing the rates in the par. 
ticular tariffs or supplements must be shown in addition to the 
general fourth section order number. 





1Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 28, b. 


FRUIT FLY QUARANTINE 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that under a 
modification of the Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine regula- 
tions, effective immediately, provision is made for the release of 
areas which have been designated as infested and that the effect 
of such release will be to remove the requirement of sterilization 
when fruit from such areas is to be moved to destinations north- 
east of Potomac Yards, Va. 


Under this order, the State Plant Board of Florida is author- 
ized to release from such designation all areas hitherto deter. 
mined as infested, except as to areas within which infestations 
have been determined subsequent to July 31, 1929. 


Other requirements of the fruit fly quarantine regulations 
remain unchanged. All fruit produced in the eradication area as 
a whole (which consists of twelve entire counties and parts of 
ten additional counties of Florida and which also includes all 
the areas now being released from designation as being infested) 
must still be sterilized unless it is shipped to points northeast 
of Potomac Yards. 


No Florida host fruits or vegetables, sterilized or unsteril- 
ized, are permitted to be shipped or transported directly or in- 
directly into any of the eighteen southern and western states and 
territory listed in the quarantine, and the present order makes 
no change in that requirement. The states and territory into 
which such movement is prohibited are: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Washington, and the territory of 
Porto Rico. 










































Crowds gathered around the radio loud speaker, through which 
world’s series baseball games were broadcast, in the waiting 
room of the Chicago and North Western station at Chicago. 
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Aviation News 





STOUT OUTLINES AIR FUTURE 


“Just ahead of us is a tremendous era of air transportation,” 
predicted William B. Stout, president of Stout Air Services, of 
Dearborn, Mich., and vice-president of the Airplane division 
of the Ford Motor Company, speaking at the aviation luncheon 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, in connection with its 
annual meeting, at the Palmer House, Chicago, October 18. His 
subject was “What’s Coming in Aviation.” 


Evidencing some diffidence in assuming the role of prophet, 


he called attention to the fact that, despite the ill repute that 
at one time attached to visionaries, the situation was changed. 
Men who could see even a few years ahead and tell what was 
going to take place were paid large salaries for their services. 
Along the same line, he said that if one looked back two years 
he would see that twice as much had happened in aviation as 
was predicted at that time. “Developments have come much 
faster than any of us could imagine.” 

In five years, or ten at the most, he said, the great majority 
of the high-class Pullman traffic now going to the railroads will 
travel by plane. That will come as soon as the general business 
public is convinced that the safety problem has been solved, 
he explained, and he followed that with the statement that 
that problem had been solved to a large extent. There will be 
larger planes, though not much larger, he added, more con- 
veniences, more luxuries and the planes will be more adapt- 
able to all kinds of conditions. In not more than five or ten 
years there will be from 100,000 to 200,000 private planes in 
the country, he predicted. And they will stop at the best 
airports, where the best hotel and other accommodations are 
available. There will be tens of thousands of air taxies trav- 
eling at speeds of from 150 to 200 miles an hour. “When vol- 
ume comes, the rates will be as low as those of any other 
form of transportation,” he held. 

As a result, business areas and social areas will be greatly 
expanded, as has been the case with the development of every 
new form of transportation, he insisted. “Every new industry 
that comes into the world does something to it in an economic 
way—that is, particularly true with transportation,” he said. 
“The railroads brought not only a new form of transportation, 
but new industries that began to create wealth.” Briefly sketch- 
ing changes wrought in the last hundred years by the introduc- 
tion of new mediums of transportation, he pointed out that devel- 
opments do not come singly. “With the development of railroad 
transportation we got the telegraph, with the introduction of 
the automobile as a general public convenience came the tele- 
phone, and now with the age of the airplane we have the radio. 
The one binding the world together in terms of distance, the 
other in terms of the speaking voice.” 

The greatest obstacle in the way of aviation, according to 
him, is fog, but he expressed the opinion that the problems pre- 
sented by it will be solved in the near future. A great deal has 
already been done to that end, he pointed out. And when the 
time comes that hindrance to the advance of the industry had 
been disposed of “airplanes will go through on schedule with 
= certainty than any other form of transportation,” he 
eclared. 


I. C. C. REGULATION OF AIRCRAFT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A bill (S. 1880) providing for a comprehensive scheme of 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of inter- 
State and foreign air commerce was introduced in the Senate 
October 14 by Senator Bratton, of New Mexico. The senator 
announced recently he was preparing such a measure. 


The bill provides for the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, indemnity protection for the public, 
regulation of rates, a requirement for a uniform system of ac- 
counts for carriers by air, regulation of securities, regulation 
of consolidations, mergers and acquisitions of control, the fix- 
ing of liability for loss or damage to property, the fixing of lia- 
bility for injuries to employes, and for investigation of accidents 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Except as provided in section 13 of the bill, which contains 
the provisions relating to investigation of accidents, the bill 
states that “the provisions of this act shall be held to be in 
addition and not in substitution for the provisions of the air 
commerce act of 1926.” 

The term “aircraft” is defined in the bill as meaning “any 


contrivance now known or hereafter invented, used, or designed 
for navigation of or flight in the air, except a parachute or 
other contrivance designed for such navigation but used pri- 
marily as safety equipment.” 

Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, 
said he was inclined to think that the bill should go to his 
committee rather than to the interstate commerce committee 
and asked for time to examine the bill before it was referred 
to committee. 

Senator Bratton said the regulation proposed would be simi- 
lar to that exercised by the Commission over railroads. 

A brief on the subject of proposed regulation of aircraft in 
interstate commerce by Thomas H. Kennedy, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was published in the Congressional Record of October 
14 by Representative Cable, of Ohio, author of an air regulation 
bill. It dealt with the legal aspects of the problems involved. 

“Assuming that most air transport operators have already 
committed themselves to common carriage, what type of regu- 
lation by means of the certificate should be imposed?” asked 
Mr. Kennedy. “As the policy of the government appears to 
discourage competition between public utilities, the first step 
might be taken in the direction of limiting or prohibiting the 
direct paralleling of air lines. 

“To date there is no federal legislation limiting competi- 
tion between air carriers by certification or by any other 
means. There is no authority for a regulatory commission to 
regulate beyond the expressed provisions of statute. The fed- 
eral rule is enunciated with regard to the scope of the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That body has no 
right to control any enterprise not expressly and constitutionally 
placed under its administration by statute. And in controlling 
such designated callings its regulation must be strictly in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the statute. 

“The interests of the air-transport owners would be ade- 
quately protected, and no doubt enhanced, by the enactment 
of a statute giving the federal government, through some ad- 
ministrative body, authority to issue to some common carrier 
interstate air line a certificate of convenience and necessity 
for exclusive operation over a given route. If the statute were 
carefully framed, the regulatory power could not legally extend 
its control in any other manner over the certified (or noncerti- 
fied) concerns. With this protection, the established and gov- 
ernmentally protected lines would be permitted to freely de- 
velop without ruinous inroads being made upon their resources 
by uncontrolled competitors, which unhappy condition may be 
expected if the present policy of laissez faire is continued. 

“It may be said confidently that the public interest demands 
regulation of air transportation seeking to eliminate wasteful 
competition. Speaking of the similar subject of regulating 
motor-surface, transport, Attorney Examiner Flynn says: 


It is not a question of whether any particular transportation 
agency shall prevail or be given advantage. Ruthless, inexorable 
economic laws will eventually determine that, no matter what at- 
tempts may be made to impede or interfere with natural progress. 
The readjustment or readaptation of transportation facilities should 
be made. with the least possible economic waste. Regulatory legis- 
lation and administration should have the single purpose of improving 
transportation. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission is undoubtedly in 
as good a position as any arm of the government to administer 
control over interstate air lines. However, there is nothing to 
prevent the lodgment of this authority in any other federal 

gency.” 

A bill (S. 1864) similar to that (H. R. 4286) introduced in 
the House by Representative Cable, of Ohio, providing for regu- 
lation of interstate commerce carriers by air, has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, and 
referred to the committee on interstate commerce. 

In an explanatory statement, Senator Walsh said the bill 
offered by him provided that no air transportation company 
might operate as a common carrier of persons and property in 
interstate commerce unless it first obtained a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“Such a certificate,” continued the statement, “shall remain 
in effect until suspended or revoked for good cause by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As a condition to the issu- 
ance of the certificate the Commission shall require the filing 
of bonds to guarantee payment of final judgments for damages 
against the carrier making application. 

“The bill further provides that all rates, fares, and charges 
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must be published; that they cannot be changed without proper 
notice; it prohibits discrimination; and it provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may, on complaint or on its 
own initiative, adjust rates and fares, if the same are unjust 
and unreasonable. Each transportation company must designate 
an agent in Washington to receive service of orders and notices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Violations of this 
act may be enjoined, and this act may be enforced in the federal 
district court within whose jurisdiction the carrier making 
application is engaged in business. Appropriation of sufficient 
funds to carry out the provisions of this act is authorized. And, 
finally, the Commission is empowered to make regulations for 
the administration of this act.” 


State Aircraft Regulation 


Twenty of the fifty-two states, territories, districts and in- 
sular possessions of the United States now require federal 
licenses for all aircraft and airmen, according to Clarence M. 
Young Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Ten states require federal licenses for aircraft an airmen 
engaged in commercial flying, six require either state or federal 
licenses for all aircraft and airmen, six require state licenses 
for all aircraft and airmen, and nine states require no licenses 
whatever. 

The states and territories requiring federal licenses for all 
aircraft and airmen are: Alaska, Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri (except 
solo pleasure), Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 

Those requiring federal licenses for all aircraft and airmen 
engaged in commercial flying are: Colorado, District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Philippine Islands and West Virginia. 

States requiring either state or federal licenses for all air- 
craft and airmen are: Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon and Virginia. 

Those states requiring state licenses for all aircraft and 
airmen are: Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. 

The states which as yet require no licenses whatever are: 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Utah. 

The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
is now preparing for publication a draft of state aeronautical 
legislation and compilation of state laws—with abstracts and 
verbatim copies of all regulatory state laws pertaining to aero- 
nautics and, in addition, abstracts of the regulatory portion of 
the air commerce act of 1926. In addition to the compilation, 
suggested drafts of state legislation and a section discussing 
the imperative need for uniform state air laws will be included. 
This publication will be available at an early date and may be 
had upon application to the aeronautics branch, Department of 
Commerce. 


FLYING—THEN AND NOW 


“In the early days of learning to fly, we took into the air 
the most weird type of so-called airplane that one can imagine,” 
said Edward A. Stinson, veteran pilot and president of Stinson 
Aircraft Corporation, in a radio address broadcast October 15 
by the National Broadcasting Company in cooperation with the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America. 

“We had a miscellaneous assortment of controls which we 
grasped in both hands and kept our feet busy on a rudder bar. 
We had no instruments with which to guide us. We guessed 
we were so many feet off the ground and that we were going 
in a certain direction. ee 

“Today, we sit in a completely closed ship, beautifully 
upholstered, with a motor that has proven trustworthy, and a 
ship that is stable and built to meet any condition of the air. 
The instruments on the board are of such a nature that you 
can trust them implicitly. Maps furnished are of the same 
accuracy as a mariner’s chart. There is no danger of running 
into high winds unexpectedly. The weather reports that are 
handed you before you take off to make a cross-country jaunt 
are accurate. As you make your various refueling stops on the 
cross-country flight, new weather reports are handed you. You 
have all the comforts and conveniences and none of the incon- 
veniences that face the cross-country traveler by train or motor 
car. You are free from dust and smoke.” 


SOUTH SHORE AIR CONNECTIONS 


Inauguration of rail-air connections between the Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad and aviation companies 
serving cities of the northwest, west and southwest, effective 
October 15, have been announced. Passengers leaving South 
Shore line cities for Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, Minn., 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Mo., the far southwest and the Pacific 
coast may continue their trips from Chicago by airplane, through 
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arrangements made with Universial Air Lines System and 
Northwest Airways, Inc., it is stated. The saving of time, jt 
is pointed out, will be such that trips ordinarily taking at leag 
24 hours can be completed in a fourth of that time. Northwest 
Airways’ planes go from Chicago to Minneapolis in three hours 
and 55 minutes, while Universal planes make the Chicago-gt 
Louis trip in two hours and 40 minutes, and the Chicago-Kangas 
City trip in four hours and five minutes. Both air services haye 
rail connections on the west with transcontinental trains for 
California and the coast. At Chicago, taxicab transfer between 
the 63d Street station on the South Shore Line and the My. 
nicipal Airport will be included in the through ticket. 


CALLS FOR AIR ACCIDENT REPORT 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has offered a resolution 
in the Senate calling on the Secretary of Commerce for the 
record in the investigation of an airplane accident at Memphis, 
Tenn., September 6, in which two passengers were killed. The 
resolution says that the air commerce act requires that such 
records be made public but that the Secretary of Commerce 
“refuses to make the cause of such accident public, or even to 
give a copy of the record to a senator of the United States 
upon request.” 


AIR MAIL BETWEEN SYRIA AND FRANCE 


A weekly service using French seaplanes between Beirut, 
Syria and Marseille has been inaugurated by a French Con.- 
pany according to a report from Trade Commissioner Ralph 
F. Chesbrough, Beirut, Syria, to the Department of Commerce. 
This service has been established only for carrying mail; it 
may be extended to include passengers. The trip from Beirut 
to Marseille requires three days, stops being made at Athens 
and Naples en route. This is comparison to steamer service 
between Beirut and Marseille of five to six days direct and 
seven to eight days via Alexandria or Pirzeus. A joint subsidy 
to this company has been allowed by the French and Syrian 
governments. It is understood that the formation of a mail 
and passenger service between Beirut and Egypt via the Island 
of Cyprus is contemplated. 


AIR-OCEAN MAIL SUBSIDIES 


President Hoover is having studies made to the end that 
the air mail and ocean mail subsidies being paid by the gov. 
ernment will be for air routes and ocean routes deemed to be 
essential to the national welfare. In the cases of both classes 
of service, the government is paying more than ordinary conm- 
mercial rates for the transportation of the mails. 

The Post Office Department is now working on an air mail 
rate structure with the view of finding a basis that may be 
used in awarding air mail contracts to air operators. Presi- 
dent Hoover recognizes that there is in the air mail payments 
the definite element of subsidy. His position is that the gov- 
ernment, in aiding the development of air transportation in this 
manner, should determine the essential national routes to 
which the subsidy payments should apply. The negotiations 
between the Post Office Department and the air mail operators 
with respect to revision of the rates of pay were progressing 
favorably, said President Hoover. 

The President feels, with respect to the awarding of ocean 
mail contracts under the Jones-White merchant marine act of 
1928, that such contracts have been awarded in a more or less 
haphazard manner and that what is needed is a determination 
of the essential trade routes to which the mail subsidy should 
be applied. The Shipping Board and other government depart- 
ments involved have been asked to make a study of the subject. 

President Hoover, it was indicated, recognizing that the 
services under consideration are being subsidized from the 
federal treasury, holds that the subsidy money should be spent 
as glam as possible and not dissipated on services not 
essential. 


AIR MAIL TO ARGENTINA 

President Hoover, in a telegram to President Irogoyen, of 
Argentina, on the occasion of the first air mail departure from 
Argentina to the United States, October 14, expressed his grati- 
fication “that the hopes and plans for regular communication by 
air between North and South America, which were the subject of 
discussion during my very pleasant visit at Buenos Aires last 
winter, have been consummated.” 

“I am sure,” said President Hoover, “the northbound aif 
mail service which you have authorized in connection with our 
southbound service will be the means of developing even more 
cordial relations between the people of our respective countries.” 


AIR MAIL FIGURES 
The Post Office Department has announced that there were 
655,689 pounds of mail transported by air in September, as com- 
pared with 698,062 pounds for August. There were but 24 
business days in September, as against 27 in August, that fact 
accounting, in part, for the decrease, it was pointed out. 
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A Busy Man’s Leisure 


Someone somewhere has said that it is the man with the 

most things he has to do who has the most time for things he 
likes to do. Napoleon found time, while shifting empires and 
establishing dynasties, to become a notable master at chess; 
Disraeli paused occasionally in his duties of state to write some 
yery respectable literature—and even Nero learned to play the 
ddle. 
' But the average big American business man seldom finds 
time to acquire much 
more than a passing skill 
at golf and a passion for 
pridge. Occasionally one 
runs across an exception. 
One of them is the keen, 
vigorous head of the 
Chicago & Eastern Iili- 
noils Railroad. 

Not that T. C. Powell 
knows nothing of golf or 
bridge. As a matter of 
fact, his interest in the 
former dates back a good 
many years. He got his 
first lesson on the first 
golf course laid out in 
the middle west, at Cin- 
cinnati. It seems that a 
friend, a pioneer Ameri- 
can enthusiast, inveigled 
him onto the links one 
summer afternoon and 
spent several hours 
teaching him the details 
of poise, address, and 
swing. The next day Mr. 
Powell had a telephone 
call. The brief conver- 
sation went something 
like this: 

“Hello, Mr. Powell?” 

“Yes.” 

“You remember all 
the fine points about golf 
I taught you yesterday?” 

"ses." 

“Well, forget ’em. I 
just found out they were 
all wrong.” 

“And so,” Mr. Powell 
epilogues the tale, “I’ve 
been a dub ever since.” 

Bridge, too, has had 
his passing fancy. But 
when he discovered that 
it could engender quar- 
rels between husband 
and wife, he kind of let 
up. 

A lot of men, in sim- 
ilar circumstances, might 
have been hard put to it 
to discover some other 
recreation. Not so the subject of this sketch. He had wait- 
ing for him at home tools and activities for many a spare 
hour. For instance, there were the wood-working tools in the 
basement. One can always hire a carpenter or a mechanic to 
do things around the house, but one can’t always be sure of 
getting a good one. Mr. Powell discovered that the one sure 
way of getting things done right was to do them himself. That 
was why his interest in the tools held out. They had other 
uses, too—in the building of doll houses for loved and lovable 
youngsters, in the turning out of a bit of furniture with some- 
thing more in it than department store interest. 


Besides the tools there was the camera. One can do lots 











T. Cc. POWELL 


of things with a camera if one learns how to use it properly. 
That takes not only a certain minimum of mechanical skill, but 
a real sense of the artistic. One of the things Mr. Powell re- 
fuses to take credit for is incidental beauty in his exposures. 
He thinks the photographer should only have credit for that 
particular picture he had in mind when the shutter clicked. 
Every exposure contains many pictures, but, if it is to be ad- 
mired for one other than that deliberately intended by the pho- 
tographer, chance should 
have the credit. That’s 
the reason why so many 
of his prints are deftly 
trimmed. As nearly as 
possible they are cut 
down to a single picture 
—his own product. 

Mr. Powell knows 
his cameras. Ask him 
about the trouble you’ve 
been having with that 
high-speed apparatus for 
which you laid out a 
good many dollars. He’ll 
draw you a sketch and 
give you an explanation 
of focal depths that will 
be many times as clear 
as any printed technical 
explanation. He may even 
convince you that it 
would be wiser for you 
to cash in your expen- 
sive equipment and go 
back to the simple, slow 
fixed focus. “I’ve got an 
F2.7 of my own that I’m 
going to sell,” he re- 
marks. 

Then there is the 
microscope. Mr. Powell 
works with it like he 
does with everything else 
outside of office hours. 
It is something in which 
to be interested — not 
something at which to 
labor. Unlike the path- 
ologist or the bacteriol- 
ogist who dissects tissue 
and works over messy 
and dangerous cultures, 
Mr. Powell will lay on 
the slide a section of a 
bayberry seed. He will 
discover for himself what 
produces the wax from 
which fragrant candles 
are made and how the 
minute germ lies in the 
seed that, when opened, 
looks like nothing so 
much as a section of a 
ripe cantaloupe. Or a length of wool fiber will show him why 
woolen yarn is so strong and why it shrinks after wetting. 

Mr. Powell began his career as a shipping clerk with the 
Monarch Oil Company, after rearing in Cincinnati and Brook- 
lyn. He later went with the Queen and Crescent route, which 
became a part of the Southern. When the war came on he was 
vice-president in charge of operations of the Southern, and fol- 
lowing the return of the carriers to private operation, he was 
made vice-president in charge of traffic and development of 
the Erie. In 1925 he went to the C. & E. I. as president. He 
maintains a summer home near the seacoast in Massachusetts 
and spends whatever time he can there every summer. But 
the cameras and the microscope go along. 

















CARS FOR GRAIN STORAGE 


Investigation of a recent story in a New York newspaper, 
to the effect that heavy accumulations of grain at Chicago had 
resulted, in a few instances, in elevator operators renting cars 
from the railroads at ten dollars a month to increase storage 
Space, revealed that to be a fact. “It has nothing to do with 
transportation service,” however, asserted a railroad official 





questioned about the matter. In the cases where that had 
been done, he said, the elevators were owned by the railroad, 
the equipment was unfit for other use and was out of transpor- 
tation service and stood on railroad owned ground. It amounted 
to no more than a small increase of space, much as though a 
shed or addition to the elevator had been built, he pointed out. 


“It doesn’t amount to a drop in the bucket,” he declared. 
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“Our line has done it in a few instances and a few others have, 
but there is no general practice of that sort.” It was, he in- 
sisted, purely a matter of elevator storage and not related to a 
question of demurrage. The only way in which the Com- 
mission might be interested, he pointed out, was as to whether 
the rental represented an adequate return on investment. 


PHILIPPINES AND COASTWISE LAWS 


Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, in the course of debate 
in the Senate on the tariff bill, offered a resolution instructing 
the Senate commerce committee to investigate and report as to 
whether “it is sound public policy, consistent with economic 
justice for all concerned, to extend the coastwise laws of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands pending the ultimate 
independence of those islands.” The resolution was referred 
to the commerce committee. 

The senator pointed out that the Shipping Board in 1922 
had recommended to the President that the coastwise laws 
be extended to the Philippines so that foreign ships would be 
barred from operating in the trade between the United States 
and the Philippines, but that the President had not acted on 
the recommendation. 

It was the contention of the senator that the failure to 
extend the coastwise laws to the Philippines produced the result 
that commodities that came from the islands to the United 
States duty free in competition with American products had the 
favorable differential either of lower transportation costs in 
foreign ships that did not have to comply with American stand- 
ards, or of a transportation rate in American ships that was 
fixed in competition with foreign transportation rates “and 
inevitably sinks to this foreign standard.” He said the freight 
rate on sugar, for instance, from Manila to New York was 37% 
cents per hundred pounds as compared with a rate of 5614 cents 
per hundred pounds on Michigan sugar from Menominee to 
New York. 

Senator Vandenberg commented at length as to the dis- 
parity in rates referred to and asserted the Philippines had an 
advantage that the United States did not owe the islands. He 
referred to Shipping Board lines operating between Manila and 
the United States losing money and of the government putting 
up the money to meet such losses. He thought it pertinent that 
it be ascertained what would the freight rate have to be from 
Manila to New York in order to permit American ships to 
operate at a reasonable profit. 

“When we can find the answer to that question,” continued 
he, “then we can compare that rate with the 371% cents per 
hundred rate which now obtains from Manila to New York, and 
we can specifically determine the measure of the legitimate 
domestic protection which would be involved in the extension 
of the coastwise shipping laws to the Philippine Islands, pending 
the ultimate independence of these islands. 

“In respect to Philippine sugar, the 1928 crop marketed in 
the United States through Atlantic ports totaled 408,000 tons. 
This was transported as follows: American vessels, 200,000 
tons; foreign vessels, 208,000 tons. Of the amount transported 
in American bottoms, 138,000 tons came in United States Ship- 
ping Board vessels. All of the shipments came on the basis 
of transportation rates fixed by the foreign ships. Therefore, 
all of it might just as well have come in foreign ships, so far 
as rates are concerned. All of this sugar, for example, came 
on the basis of a virtual subsidy. Part of the subsidy actually 
came out of the public treasury. The rest of it is represented 
by the differential which we permit so long as we grant the 
Philippines immunity to those coastwise maritime laws which 
which we impose upon all other free-trade traffic wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the American flag. If we consider the Philip- 
pines as American territory for the purpose of granting them 
free trade, I submit that they should not shed this character 
for the purpose of avoiding our coastwise shipping laws.” 


Chairman Jones, of the Senate commerce committee, has 
appointed a sub-committee to consider questions raised by 
Senator Vandenberg’s resolution relating to the Philippines 
and the coastwise laws. The members are Senators Johnson, 
of California, chairman; Vandenberg, of Michigan; Fletcher, of 
Florida; Ramsdell, of Louisiana, and Patterson, of Missouri. 

Secretary of State Stimson, Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, F. G. Frieser, director of traffic of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation and the two resident commissioners of 
the Philippine Islands were among the witnesses scheduled to 
be heard October 18 by the sub-committee of the Senate com- 
merce committee on the question of extension of the coastwise 
laws to the Philippines. 
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New York shipping men are keenly interested in the pro- 
posed investigation by the Vandenberg committee, which has 
been named in accordance with a Senate resolution to deter- 
mine whether the coastwise laws shall be extended to the Phil- 
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ippine Islands, in accordance with Section 21 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. Nine foreign flag steamship lines, some ¢ 
them operated by American concerns, would be adversely g. 
fected by the proposed change, while a similar number of Amer. 
ican lines now operating services to the islands would profit by 
the resulting exclusion of foreign competition, which wou 
probably double their present traffic, it is stated. 

In 1922 the Shipping Board, in accordance with the proyj. 
sions of Section 21, recommended the extension of the coag. 
wise laws to the Philippines, stating that there was sufficien 
American tonnage available. This recommendation, howeyer 
was not acted upon by the President, and when the matter has 
been agitated since that time there has been strong oppositioy 
from interests in the islands. 

One of the objections was that such an extension of the 
coastwise laws would be equivalent to a declaration that there 
was no intention of granting independence to the Filipinos 
Of late, however, little has been heard of the movement for 
independence.. Another objection was that if American lines 
had a monopoly in the trade the freight and passenger rates 
would be advanced to unreasonably high levels. 

The latter objection has been met by pointing out that the 
Shipping Board has power under Section 17 of the Shipping 
Act to order steamship companies to discontinue charging or 
collecting rates that are found to be unjustly discriminatory 
between shippers or ports or prejudicial to American exporters, 

The foreign flag lines which would be affected by restricting 
the trade between the Philippines and the mainland of the 
United States to American ships are the Prince, Blue Funnel, 
Kerr, Bank, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, Isbrandt- 
sen-Moller Co. Far East Service, Barber Lines, operating ves. 
sels of the Lancaster Shipping Co. (British), and the A--S. Den 
Norske Africa og Australielinje and the American Manchurian 
Line, operating Ellerman Lines (British) vessels. 

The American steamship lines now operating in the Manila 
service are the Dollar, Matson, Oceanic & Oriental, States, 
Tacoma Oriental, American Mail, American-Pioneer, Isthmian 
and American Gulf Orient Lines. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The new river and harbor bill that will be drafted at the 
coming regular session of Congress will have to authorize an 
expenditure of nearly $100,000,000 if the projects provided for 
in the bill that died at the last session as well as new projects 
recommended since then are covered in the new bill, according 
to the official call of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
for its twenty-fith convention to be held in Washington Decen- 
ber 10 and 11. The bill that died authorized projects estimated 
to cost $48,435,415. 

The congress says that increasing the annual appropriation 
to $60,000,000 would provide all the funds that would be re 
quired for the completion within six years not only of all river 
and harbor projects now under way, but of $100,000,000 worth 
of new ones. After urging members to get busy with Congress 
with respect to the new bill, the waterway congress says: 

To say the least, no occupant of the White House has ever been 
more thoroughly committed to a broad policy of waterway improve- 
ment than is President Hoover. Indeed, the editor of a prominent 
engineering magazine once said that, on the subject of waterways, 
he is a “psychopathic enthusiast.’’ However, it is Congress that 
must pass the laws and make the appropriations that are needed and, 
as was said by the late Senator Newlands: ‘‘Congress does not create 
public opinion; it registers public opinion. If the people of the United 
States want appropriations for waterways, they can have them; if 
they want very large appropriations for waterways, they can have 
them; but whatever it is they want must be made perfectly plain to 
those who represent them in Congress.’”’ 


FASTER SOUTHBOUND TIME 


Faster southbound schedules for two of the Southern Rail- 
way’s most important passenger trains, the “Piedmont Limited,” 
from New York and Washington to New Orleans via Atlanta, 
and the “Aiken-Augusta Special,” from New York and Wash- 
ington to Aiken, Augusta and Asheville, have been put into effect. 
Two hours and 55 minutes were cut from the. running time 
of the “Piedmont Limited,” which now leaves New York 4 
6:35 p. m. instead of 3:40 p. m. and Washington at 11:55 D. m. 
instead of 9:35 p. m., reaching Atlanta at 4 p. m., only ten mil 
utes later than formerly, and New Orleans at 7:20 a. m., as 2 
the past. Sleeping cars for Birmingham, Macon and Columbus, 
Ga., reach their destinations at the same time as formerly, 
while sleeping cars are now handled on the “Piedmont Limited 
to Greensboro, Winston-Salem and Raleigh, giving the whole 
Piedmont section the benefit of this improved service. The 
“Aiken-Augusta Special” leaves New York at 1:05 p. m., 4§ 
formerly, and Washington at 6:40 p. m., arriving Salisbury 3:50 
a. m., Asheville 8:40 a. m., Charlotte 4:40 a. m., Columbia, 8 
a. m., Aiken 10:35 a. m., and Augusta 10:55 a. m. This meats 
earlier arrival by forty minutes at Aiken, thirty-five minutes at 
Columbia and Augusta, and twenty-five minutes at Asheville. 
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OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Approval of five agreements and modification of three agree- 
ments, filed by shipping companies in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, was voted by the Shipping Board 
October 16. Summaries of the agreements follow: 


Redwood Line, Inc., with Java Pacific Line: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from Oriental ports served by the 
Java Pacific Line to United States Gulf ports, with transhipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates are to be 
assessed in accordance with rates and conditions authorized by 
conferences in the Orient covering traffic to the Gulf, subject to 
minimum through rates of $9 per ton weight or measurement from 
Oriental base ports. On traffic from Oriental base ports through 
rates and transhipment expenses are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines. On cargo originating beyond Oriental base ports 
Java Pacific Line is to receive all of the expense of transporting 
shipments from points of origin to shipside. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Lloyd Royal Belge: 
Through billing arrangement covering movement of canned goods, 
dried fruit, cotton, cascara bark, honey, apricot kernels and seeds at 
agreed through rates from Pacific Coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium 
via New York. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates 
subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10. To meet competition 
of the direct lines, the rate on cotton is, under the proposed agree- 
ment, to reflect the direct lines’ contract and non-contract rates on 
that commodity. Through rates and transhipment charges are to be 
apportioned equally between the lines. On cargo originating beyond 
Luckenbach loading ports that carrier is to receive the entire expense 
of transporting cargo from point of origin to shipside out of the 
through rate before apportionment thereof is made. 

Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., with Holland- 
American Line: Modification of agreement covering through ship- 
ments from Amsterdam and Rotterdam to West Indies ports, via 
New York, approved by the board June 26, 1923. The purpose of the 
modification is to record the Bermuda & West Indies Steamship 
Company, Ltd., as the successor to the Quebec Steamship Company. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Gulf & Southern Steamship Company: 
Proposes modification of agreement approved by the board May 15, 
1929, providing for movement of shipments of pine tar and_ pine tar 
oil in carloads from Tampa, Fla., to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via New Orleans, upon joint through rates. The purpose of the pro- 
posed modification is to record a change in the apportionment of 
the through rates reducing the Redwood Line’s proportion from 50 
cents to 45 cents and increasing the proportion of the Gulf & Southern 
Steamship Company from 15% cents to 20% cents. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Yamashita Shipping Company: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments moving on agreed joint 
through rates from Gulf ports to Oriental ports served by Yamashita 
Shipping Company. Joint through rates and cost of transferring 
shipments at San Francisco are to be apportioned equally between 
the lines; Redwood Line to absorb inward and Yamashita Shipping 
Company outward toll charges. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Java Pacific Line: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from Gulf ports to Oriental ports 
served by Java Pacific Line, with transhipment at Los Angeles Har- 
bor or San Francisco. Through rates are to be assessed in accord- 
ance with direct line rates of members of the North Atlantic Far 
East Conference, subject to minimum through rate of $10.65 per ton 
weight or measurement. Through rates are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines, subject to minimum proportion of $5.65 to Redwood 
and $5 to Java Pacific, each carrier to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment. On cargo to outports differential ports or arbitrary 
ports in the Orient Java Pacific Line is to receive the excess of the 
through rate over the rate to base ports. 

Sudden & Christenson with Hammond Lumber Company: Agree- 
ment providing for operation of Sudden & Christenson and Hammond 
Lumber Company vessels in a joint service, under the trade name of 
Christepson-Hammond Line, between Pacific Coast ports, San Diego, 
Calif., to Vancouver, B. C., inclusive. Vessels are to be operated for 
owner's account, the operating agents to receive a commission as 
mutually agreed upon on the gross freight. The agreement is effec- 
tive for a period of five years, after which it may be cancelled upon 
hotice by either party, subject to commitments entered into with the 
knowledge of the withdrawing carrier extending beyond the termina- 
tion of the agreement. 

Modification of River Plate and Brazil Conference Agreement: 
The modification changes the present agreement by providing that 
fe Joint meetings of the Brazil and River Plate Conferences member 
— shall have one vote each whether they are members of one or 
a conferences. The present agreement accords lines having mem- 
—— in both conferences two votes at such meetings. The modi- 
cation also provides that two-thirds of the members of the two 
conferences shall constitute a quorum at joint meetings, and that 
action agreed to by two-thrids of the members present shall be bind- 
ing upon all members. Certain changes are also effected in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the conferences made necessary by the 
sr ployment of a chairman whose duties are defined to include many 
of those assigned the secretary under the original agreement. 


MUNSON URGES SHIP CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Line, who re- 
turned to New York in the liner Leviathan, prophesied that 
the example set by President Hoover and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald in coming together to discuss a workable naval reduction 
Program eventually would be followed by the big shipping 





companies of the world. Similar conference on commercial 
shipping, with a view to limiting tonnage, is necessary, he said, 
if the North Atlantic trade is not to reach a stalemate, with 
competition destructively keen and profits negligible. 

“I heard in Germany,” Mr. Munson said, “that the Hamburg- 
American Line is planning two 1,000-foot ships. The White 
Star Line already is committed to a ship of that size. The 
Cunard has plans on paper, The North German Lloyd has 
brought out the Bremen and by next year there will be the 
Europa. The United States Lines plans two new Leviathans. 
This new tonnage, with what we already have, means there will 
be more ships than business. An international conference would 
safeguard against such overbuilding. 

“There should be larger and faster ships in the South 
American service. At present my company’s larger liners make 
seventeen knots and reach Rio de Janeiro twelve days out of 
New York. We should have ships that would make it in ten 
days. If there is to be larger tonnage, some of it should be 
shifted to the South American service.” 

Mr. Munson said that he had no immediate plans for build- 
ing larger and faster ships for his South American service, 
because he was waiting for a change in policy of withholding 
mail contracts to lines bought from the Shipping Board. In 
discussing the mail contract situation with respect to other 
companies he expressed the opinion that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should award a contract to the United States Lines as pro- 
vided under the law. He added that the law in this respect 
was clear and that the United States Lines was rightfully en- 
titled to a mail contract. 

Mr. Munson said that travel to the West Indies and South 
America, both from American and European ports, was in- 
creasing. Last year there were forty-two cruises to the Carib- 
bean, while this season there will be fifty-two, he pointed out. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING GAINS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The world output of merchant vessels is nearly 300,000 
gross tons in excess of the total for the same period of last 
year, according to a statement just issued by Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping covering returns from all maritime nations for the 
three months ended September 30. The report, however, shows 
a decline of about 20,000 tons as compared with the previous 
quarter. 

Gains were reported for Holland, Sweden and Denmark 
only, and these were offset by declines for Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Japan, France, Russia, the United States and 
Italy. The present total of work under way for all countries is 
200,000 tons greater than at the beginning of this year, while 
for Great Britain and Ireland, a gain of slightly more than that 
is shown. The shipyards of the United States were building 
only 47,000 gross tons at the end of December, and their pres- 
ent total is 65,000 tons greater. Germany’s decline in produc- 
tion continues. 

The comparative totals of the various nations for the two 
quarters follows: 


Quarter Ending 

Sept. 30, Jan. 30, 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 
Ceent Dettein GRE WeIAMe. .ccccccccscsvcetcscss 1,448,355 1,453,906 
EE vaiwanbss-o4 0 ane snesseeeeddeotarenneese eee 235,499 272,444 
ST bh054Nbg ry t0Reddn deceased evendeedneened 224,029 172,406 
BEE? sc nSicecidu asd aeeesad ei bed week sake bees tae 156,810 179,968 
DEA. Son bAgedawactiessttesGReateass ha eekeba is 135,776 139,316 
I di cin eeekeeah sts ebRiseeeeseiawegweseee 112,073 124,908 
SE ION 60:50:05 0558 6 here nes 06 00460406865600 9% 112,010 119,098 
EE. Scot while Vedat avast ones enetoths chena ee 111,427 89,517 
DE 6658 4:0000654600008 c8eneeetvnshsaneeneeeee 80,855 68,009 
ee ee ee ere me ee 69,834 73,861 


During the quarter just ended, the world aggregate of 
steamers and motorships launched was 50,000 gross tons in ex- 
cess of the tonnage on which work was begun during the same 
period. 

Another increase in the construction of steam and motor 
tankers of 1,000 gross tons and upwards is shown by Lloyd’s 
figures, a total of 400,913 gross tons being under way now, 
compared with 338,774 gross tons at the end of June. 

At present nearly a quarter of a million gross tons more 
of vessels equipped with internal combustion engines are being 
constructed throughout the world than of all other types of 
merchant vessels combined. This compares with an excess of 
only about 25,000 tons in the quarter ended June 30 last. Fifty- 
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four per cent of the present world construction is being devoted 
to motor vessels. 


NEW BALTIMORE TERMINAL 


A new ocean terminal for the Port of Baltimore, the first 
expenditure by the municipality under its $50,000,000 program 
of harbor improvement, will be formally turned over to the 
Western Maryland Railway, as lessee, October 19. Constructed 
by the Port Development Commission of Baltimore for the 
railroad at a cost of $8,500,000, the new facility will be known 
as the McComas Street Ocean Terminal and will be operated by 
the Western Maryland as a part of its Port Covington terminals 
in that section of the harbor. 

Mayor William F. Broening, in whose first administration, 
in 1919, the original port development enabling act was drafted, 
and Maxwell C. Byers, president of the Western Maryland, have 
issued joint invitations to 6,000 representative business men of 
the United States and foreign countries to attend a luncheon 
at the opening ceremonies in the new terminal on the 19th. 
Steamship and railroad and port executives, industrial traffic 
representatives, exporters, importers, and other shippers of 
waterborne cargo, and city, state and government officials in all 
parts of the country have been invited. 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, and others have been 
invited to make addresses. The guests will be taken by boat 
from the upper harbor to Port Covington and after lunch there 
will be an inspection of the completed unit. 

Col. Harry C. Jones is general chairman of the program 
arrangements and Eugene H. Beer, Sr., and G. H. Pouder are 
vice-chairmen. Messrs. Jones and Beer are members of the 
Port Development Commission. 

The new terminal is described as one of the most modern 
and efficient on the seaboard for handling of cargo and service 
to shipping. It comprises 60 acres of land and water area and 
includes a 1,700-foot pier, with depressed and marginal tracks, 
marginal wharves with two-story transit sheds, and a two-story 
supporting concrete warehouse connected with other sections 
of the terminal by overhead galleries. The area under roof is 
13% acres and the floor space 920,000 square feet. There is 
storage capacity for 120,000 tons of freight and seven large 
ocean vessels may be docked and worked simultaneously. 


SHIP SALES AUTHORIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has authorized the sale of 22 laid-up 
vessels to the Union Shipbuilding Company, of Baltimore, with 
the understanding that the vessels be completely dismantled 
and scrapped. The sum of $335,000, cash, will be paid for the 
vessels, this amount being the highest bid received as a result 
of competitive proposals opened October 8. All of the ships 
to be sold under this arrangement have not been in service 
for a number of years and they are considered of doubtful 
utility in the American merchant marine development program, 
according to the board. 


Sale of the Carplaka to the American Scantic Line, of New 
York, which operates between north Atlantic ports of tne United 
States and Scandinavian and Baltic seaports, for the sum of 
$153,000 was approved by the board. The ship will be used to 
augment the Scantic Line’s service in connection with a contract 
recently entered into with the Polish government for mainte- 
nance of service between the new Polish port of Gydnia and 
the United States. The Carplaka is a Hog Island-type of ves- 
sel of 7,825 deadweight tons. It is a steel cargo ship equipped 
with General Electric turbines and Babcock and Wilcox oil- 
burning boilers, and is designed to steam at 10.75 knots. 

The board authorized the sale of the Connersville to Jac. 
Salvesen, of Farsund, Norway, for the sum of $26,000 cash, with 
the understanding that the purchaser contracts in writing not 
to operate the vessel to or from any United States ports, ex- 
cepting for one outbound cargo of coal, grain or scrap iron, and 
furnishes a bond of $5,000 securing performance of the contract. 
The ship is a lake-built vessel of 3,364 deadweight tons and 
has been in layup at Norfolk since December, 1920. The privi- 
lege of transfer to Norwegian registry is granted with the sale. 


LOAN FOR NEW SHIPS 

A loan of $11,700,000 to be used by the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, of San Francisco, in aid of constructing two com- 
bination passenger-cargo vessels designed to be operated in 
trans-Pacific trade was approved by the Shipping Board October 
16. The loan will amount to three-fourths the construction cost 
of the vessels and interest will be provided at the minimum 
rates allowed in the Jones-White act. Contracts with the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation for construction of the vessels 
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have been drawn, and it is anticipated that work will be Started 
at the builder’s Fore River yard, Quincy, Mass. 

The ships will be passenger-cargo carriers of 11,300 deag. 
weight tons and capable of approximately 20-knot speed. They 
will be propelled by twin screws operated by single reductioy 
gear turbines. 


NETHERLAND SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


The Netherland shipbuilding industry, which comprises 1) 
concerns employing approximately 33,000 hands, was supplieq 
with more orders for new tonnage and repair work and at bette; 
prices the first half of 1929 than at any other time in the pag 
five or six years, according to reports to the Department of 
Commerce. Ten of the loading yards, specially equipped fo; 
the construction of large seagoing cargo and passenger vessel; 
were awarded practically all contracts for new tonnage placed 
by leading Netherland shipping firms that continue to replenish 
and extend their fleets. In addition, several important orders 
were received from abroad. 

Ship-repair yards were fully employed with important re. 
pairs on domestic and foreign vessels, and the smaller yards 
were busy turning out craft intended exclusively for river and 
canal navigation, where the total tonnage reaches a high figure. 
It is generally estimated that at the beginning of July, 1929, 
the production in the principal yards equipped for new tonnage 
was 90 per cent of capacity, and in the leading ship-repair yards, 
100 per cent. 


BELGIUM MARITIME UNIVERSITY 


The Belgium government is preparing large quarters in 
Antwerp for the creation’ of a maritime university, according 
to a report received in the Department of Commerce from the 
Office of the Commercial Attache at Brussels. The courses will 
last two years. After the first year the pupils will sail on the 
North Sea, and after the second year they will have to under. 
take a longer voyage to obtain their certificate. A new Vessel, 
smaller than the present training boat “Avenir,” will be built 
for this purpose. The courses will be given in both French and 
Flemish. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT 


The sub-committee of President Hoover’s interdepartmental 
committee on ocean mail contracts has under consideration an 
application of the Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., of New 
York, for an ocean mail contract in connection with a con- 
templated service from Baltimore and Norfolk to Hamburg and 
Bremen, Germany. Kermit Roosevelt, president, and John M. 
Franklin and Albert Ball have conferred with the committee. 


U. S.-ITALY PARCEL POST 


A convention between the United States and the govern 
ment of Italy revising the parcels post agreement which has 
been in existence between the two countries since 1909 has 
been signed in the office of Postmaster-Genral Brown. Nobile 
Giacomo de Martino, the Italian ambassador, acted for his gov- 
ernment, while the Postmaster-General affixed his signature in 
behalf of the United States. 

When the parcels post pact was put into operation between 
the two countries, there was no clause in the convention pro- 
viding for the insurance of packages dispatched by this method 
from the United States and Italy. The revision will result in 
all articles sent by parcels post between the two countries being 
given the benefit of insurance. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of August had 1,759,563 em- 
ployes, an increase of 1.66 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber in August last year but a decrease of 2.04 per cent as com: 
pared with August, 1927, according to statistics issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. By groups, the num- 
ber of employes the middle of August was as follows: 

Executives, official and staff assistants, 16,979; professional, cler- 
ical and general, 272,652; maintenance of way and structures, 477,724; 
maintenance of equipment and stores, 454,135; transportation (other 
than train, engine and yard), 197,993; transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders and hostlers), 21,930; transportation (train and engine 
service), 318,150. 


SPEED IN FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


“The railroads of this country continue to move with record 
rapidity the heavy freight traffic now being handled by them, 
says the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“The average speed of freight trains in August this yeal, 
according to reports for the month just filed by the Class I 
railroads, was 13.1 miles per hour, the highest average for any 
August on record, and an increase of four-tenths of one mile 
above that for August last year. 

“The daily average movement per freight car in August 
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vas 33.5 miles, also the highest for any August on record, ex- 
seeding the same month last year by 1.4 miles, and the same 


month in 1927 by 2.6 miles. ; 

“In computing the average daily movement per day, account 
is taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded or unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs, and also cars on sidetracks for which no 
load is immediately available. 

“The average load per car in August this year was 27.5 
tons, including less-than-carload lot freight as well as carload 
freight. This was an increase of three-tenths of a ton above 
that for August, 1928, but a reduction of one-tenth of a ton under 


August, 1927.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 5 totaled 
1,179,047 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year, the total 
for the week of October 5 was a reduction of 7,985 cars, but 
an increase of 76,053 cars over the corresponding week in 1927. 
The total for the week of October 5 was a reduction of 23,064 
cars under the preceding week this year, with reductions being 
reported in the loading of all commodities except grain and 
grain products and live stock. 
~ Revenue freight loading the week ended October 5 and for 
the corresponding period of 1928, by districts, was reported as 


follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,318 and 7,253; live 
stock, 2,553 and 2,718; coal, 52,020 and 50,280; -coke, 3,403 and 2,535; 
forest products, 4,120 and 4,086; ore, 5,700 and 4,231; merchandise, 
LC. L., 76,473 and 75,303; miscellaneous, 110,888 and 115,976; total, 
1929, 262,475; 1928, 262,382; 1927, 240,500. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,481 and 3,061; live 
stock, 2,208 and 2,317; coal, 48,675 and 51,116; coke, 5,479 and 5,357; 
forest products, 3,114 and 3,329; ore, 13,658 and 13,004; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,771 and 58,499; miscellaneous, 95,919 and 100,203; total, 
1929, 231,305; 1928, 236,886; 1927, 215,203. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 228 and 202; live 
stock, 299 and 337; coal, 45,720 and 43,759; coke, 487 and 455; forest 
products, 1,362 and 1,615; ore, 105 and 103; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,395 and 7,891; miscellaneous, 7,774 and 7,556; total, 1929, 63,370; 
1928, 61,918; 1927, 62,243. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,650 and 3,751; live 
stock, 1,727 and 2,328; coal, 26,947 and 29,253; coke, 613 and 564; 
forest products, 16,949 and 20,040; ore, 860 and 1,010; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 41,165 and 42,415; miscellaneous, 59,836 and 62,522; total, 
1929, 151,747; 1928, 161,883; 1927, 162,355. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,840 and 22,539; 
live stock, 10,195 and 10,005; coal, 9,158 and 9,849; coke, 1,522 and 
1,422; forest products, 16,140 and 15,912; ore, 40,727 and 38,969; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 34,361 and 33,530; miscellaneous, 54,448 and 52,933; 
total, 1929, 180,391; 1928, 185,159; 1927, 168,782. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,551 and 
14,812; live stock, 15,292 and_ 16,752; coal, 16,089 and 16,515; coke, 309 
and 379; forest products, 10,757 and 11,644; ore, 4,129 and 3,650; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 37,522 and 36,854; miscellaneous, 89,601 and 81,016; 
total, 1929, 188,250; 1928, 181,622; 1927, 171,164. 

_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,457 and 5,983; 
live stock, 3,877 and 4,118; coal, 7,069 and 6,873; coke, 210 and 235; 
forest products, 8,212 and 8,655; ore, 729 and 439; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 17,335 and 17,092; miscellaneous, 57,620 and 53,787; total, 1929, 
101,509; 1928, 97,182; 1927, 82,747. 

_ Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 49,525 and _ 57,601; 
live stock, 36,151 and 38,575; coal, 205,678 and 207,645; coke, 12,023 and 
10,847; forest products, 60,654 and 65,281; ore, 64,908 and 61,406; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 273,022 and 271,584; miscellaneous, 476,086 and 473,- 
993; total, 1929, 1,179,047; 1928, 1,187,032; 1927, 1,102,994. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Aad weeks i ee 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
UGE WEOKS If ADP .........0600066< 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
Four iret. re 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Five weeks ene 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
Four weeks in July.............. 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
rive Weens th AMBGEL.... 26260003 5,590,853 5,348,4 5,367,206 
el weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,747 
O8k Of October Gi... ecccccscccece 1,179,047 1,187,032 1,102,994 
So NO OT a Te a 41,058,633 39,411,794 40,275,748 


RECORD VOLUME OF FREIGHT 


“Class I railroads in the first eight months of 1929 handled 
the greatest volume of freight traffic on record for any cor- 
Tesponding period,” says the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
ra Freight traffic for the first eight months in 1929 totaled 
325,388,114,000 net ton-miles, an increase of 11,030,634,000 net 
‘on-miles, or 3.5 per cent over the previous high record for any 
responding period, established in the eight months of 1927. 
t also was an increase of 19,821,320,000 net ton-miles, or 6.5 per 
cent above the eight months of 1928. 

_ Railroads in the Eastern district for the eight months’ 
period this year reported an increase of 8.4 per cent in the 
volume of freight traffic handled, compared with the same period 
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in 1928, while the Southern district reported an increase of 1.3 
per cent. The Western district reported an increase of 5.8 
per cent. 

“Freight traffic in August amounted to 44,943,996,000 net 
ton-miles, an increase of 2,519,499,000 net ton-miles, or 5.9 per 
cent over the same month last year. It also was an increase 
of 2,959,804,000 net ton-miles, or seven per cent above that for 
August, 1927. 

“In the Eastern district, there was an increase in the vol- 
ume of freight handled of 7.5 per cent in August, 1929, compared 
with the same month in 1928, while the Southern district re- 
ported an increase of 2.4 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported an increase of 5.1 per cent.” 


CHICAGO FREIGHT ON TIME 


Fast freight shipments from Chicago showed an on time 
performance of 93.98 per cent in September, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Of the 65,557 package cars 
consigned to all parts of the United States and Canada covered 
by the report, 61,607 reached their destination on schedule. In 
the same month of last year 91.02 per cent of the same class 
of shipments were on time at destination. Cars one day late 
in the month just passed totaled 3,012, or 4.59 per cent. Those 
two days late or more totaled 938, or 1.43 per cent. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Sep- 
tember 23-30, inclusive, was 118,523, as compared with 131,850 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. The average daily 
shortage reported was 112 gondola and 15 refrigerator cars. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 63,808; ventilated box, 116; auto and furniture, 8,688; total 
box, 72,612; flat, 5,626; gondola, 7,545; hopper, 4,572; total coal, 12,117; 
coke, 348; S. D. stock, 17,209; D. D. stock, 1,688; refrigerator, 7,530; 
tank, 297; miscellaneous, 1,096. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 2,000 box, 200 S. D. 
stock and 300 refrigerator cars. 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION OF CARS 


“It would be a fine thing in this country if the people en- 
gaged in agriculture and all other business could realize that 
it is not possible to have a prosperous country without pros- 
perous railroads,” said M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association, in an address, 
October 15, at Peoria, Ill., before the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, on “Capacity Utilization of Railroad Equipment.” 

The speaker had just referred to a letter in which the writer 
took the position that the railroad plant was in good condition 
because of “excess profits’ under the transportation act—the 
railroads having preferred to put the “excess” in the plant 
rather than turn it over to the government. Mr. Gormley 
pointed out that the railroads each year used twenty-five per 
cent of the coal mined in the United States, consumed thirty 
per cent of all fabricated steel, twenty-five per cent of all timber 
cut for commercial purposes and eleven per cent of all petro- 
leum produced in the United States. In 1928, continued he, 
the employes of Class I railroads received as compensation the 
purchasing power of over two billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars and the railroads gave the government in the form of taxes 
$389,000,000. 

“We cannot have a truly prosperous condition unless every 
factor in the economic situation is prosperous,” said he. “The 
whole thing is a constant cycle. To the extent that the railroads 
cannot buy, to that extent the producers will fail to sell. If 
the railroads cannot buy coal, steel, lumber or petroleum, the 
industries producing these things are obviously hurt. If the 
revenues of the railroad are greatly disturbed, the purchasing 
power of their employes will be lessened. 

“Thus it goes all the way down the line. All phases of 
business, agriculture, mining, industry and trade are inextrica- 
bly tied into our economic system. There are none which are 
independent of the rest. Anything that reacts unfavorably on 
one major industry has a similar effect ultimately on the others. 

“The reverse is also true. Whatever affects favorably one 
fundamental industry will find its favorable reaction in the 
others. It is for this reason that I have been trying to point 
out to you what shippers may do to aid the carriers in attain- 
ing their goal of capacity utilization of railroad equipment. Your 
efforts along this line will be rewarded not only in the con- 
tinuation of efficient and dependable transportation service, but 
will also be amply paid for in direct and tangible returns ac- 
counted for by your own cash register.” 


Accomplishments Outlined 


Mr. Gormley discussed the question of how the railroads 
might obtain, as nearly as possible, capacity utilization of loco- 
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motives and cars. He referred to the railroad situation that 
existed prior to the adoption in New York on April 5, 1923, “of 
the now famous program of the railroads for the rehabilitation 
of the transportation machine;” the efficiency and economy of 
railroad operation beginning with 1923, and the possibilities for 
increasingly efficient and economical and dependable transporta- 
tion service in the future. 

Since January 1, 1923, continued he, there had been put in 
service 770,609 cars and 14,234 locomotives, new or rebuilt, and 
while there had been a reduction since September, 1925, of 
97,296 freight cars and 7,436 locomotives, in equipment owned, 
“the carrying capacity of the cars and the tractive capacity 
of the locomotives owned is greater now than at the time of 
the highest point of ownership.” Capital expenditures of the 
railroads since January 1, 1923 (1929 partly estimated) totaled 
$5,790,000,000, said he. 

“This vast expenditure is without question the primary cause 
of the increase in transportation efficiency that the shippers of 
the country have experienced during these past six years,” 
said he. 

“Other important factors that have aided in this increased 
transportation efficiency are the more complete coordination of 
car handling and car interchange between railroads and im- 
proved shipper cooperation with the railroads, in more prompt 
loading and unloading of equipment and by an increase in the 
use of available capacity.” 

Mr. Gormley then said that the results of the expenditures 
by the railroads plus the active cooperation of shippers and 
carriers showed up in the statistics of railroad operation. He 
said miles per car per day increased from 25.1 in 1920 to 31.9 
in the first seven months of 1929, or 27.1 per cent; miles per 
car per day while in trains increased from 247.2 in 1920 to 316.8 
in the first seven months of 1929, or 28.1 per cent; miles per 
car, carload traffic originated, increased from 34.5 in 1920 to 
35 in 1928. He said the first two groups of figures applied very 
largely to matters over which the railroad had control except 
in so far as detention in loading and unloading by shippers 
affected the miles per car per day, but that the third, dealing 
with tons per car, was a matter of divided responsibility between 
the railroad and the shipper. 

Pointing to economies effected by the railroads, Mr. 
Germley said maintenance of equipment expenditures of Class 
I roads decreased approximately $300,00U,00v, 1928 over 1923; 
that transportation expenses in the same period decreased $250,- 
000,000; that between 1920 and 1928 there was a reduction of 
18 per cent in the number of railroad employes—the decreased 
manpower handling a greater volume of traffic and more effi- 
ciently in 1928 than in 1920—and that the aggregate saving due to 
this reduction in employment, not taking into account changes 
in rates of compensation, amounted to $625,000,000, for the year 
1928 compared with 1920. Fuel economies saved $450,000,000 for 
the eight years ended with 1928, said he. 

“The shipper has not paid for these economies,” said he, 
adding that average receipts per ton mile had declined from 
1.275 cents in 1921 to 1.081 cents in 1928. 

Had the railroads continued to earn at the rate of 1.275 
cents in 1921, said he, they would have collected $839,855,000 
more in 1928 than they actually did collect. 

“Without going too far into statistics,” said he, “it can be 
clearly demonstrated that the net revenues which the railraods 
are now receiving are almost entirely due to the economies 
effected. Had there not been large amounts of capital spent 
for improving transportation facilities, out of which economies 
primarily grew, very few railroads today would have any 
revenue above expenses. 


Increase Net Load Per Car 


“So much, then, for what has happened and for what is 
happening in railroad operation. We come now to the main 
point of this talk. That is, to what source must we look for the 
greatest possibilities in the further reduction of transportation 
expenses. We believe that the greatest possibilities for bring- 
ing about such reductions are: 

1. A continuation of the plan for the retirement of the smaller 
and less efficient equipment, both motive power and cars; 

2. A reduction in the empty car mileage; and 

3. Increasing the net load per car. 

“Here, again, it will be observed readily that responsibility 
rests upon different shoulders. The continuation of the plan for 
the retirement of smaller and less efficient equipment, whether 
of cars or locomotives, is a matter of policy for railroad man- 
agement. The question of keeping the empty car mileage at a 
minimum is, likewise, largely a responsibility of railroad opera- 
tion. Increasing the net load per car, however, can be secured 
only by the cooperation of shippers... . 

“We have made an estimate that by increasing the load 
per car one ton it would thereby add not less than $100,000,000 
a year to the net earnings of the railroads. Probably some of 
you are saying right now, ‘Fine, but what do we get out of it?’ 
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“Take it, then, from an entirely selfish standpoint where 
you can put your hand on the actual dollar and you wil] find 
that by heavier loading you can reduce your expense g 
handling and your sales cost per unit, you can eliminate 
demurrage and, in other ways, make sufficient money yourse} 
to justify the practice, regardless of the other things tha 
you will accomplish in the way of making it possible to handle 
the traffic of the country with less equipment and with more 
efficiency, thus promoting the greatest possibility of a redye. 
tion in transportation costs which, of course, must meap 
eventually a reduction in the charges for transportation. | have 
already called your attention to the reduced _ revenre 
per freight unit during the past eight years. I have not yet 
made mention of a far more important benefit of dependabje 
transportation service which has made possible the cutting 
down of inventories, the easing of money rates, the stabilizing 
of business and the more rapid movement in the flow of goods 
from factory to consumer. These effects themselves are worth 
the price. 

“The question arises, however, can the load per car be 
increased? I believe that the best way to prove that it can 
be done is to show what has been done. We have in our files 
hundreds of examples showing what different firms and jp. 
dividuals all over the country have done in this matter of 
heavier loading. These examples run the gamut of all con. 
modities from alfalfa to zinc oxide. .. 


Question of Minimum 


“I know that a great many of you have expressed the fear 
that with the addition of the larger equipment and the elimina- 
tion of the smaller cars you will be confronted with greatly 
increased minimums that may prove burdensome to the small 
shipper and the small dealer. We now want to repeat what 
we have said a number of times, and that is that the car service 
division has nothing whatever to do with minimums, never 
have had and do not want to have, and any action that may 
be taken by any of the traffic associations is entirely independent 
of the work of the car service division and is not based upon 
any of the results that have been accomplished in the way 
of heavier loading by the cooperative efforts of the shippers 
with the car service division. You should remember that in- 
dividual railroad officers are just as independent as individual 
members of the National Grain Dealers’ Association. I do not 
believe that you could say that you control the actions of every 
member of your association. 

“The rate association dockets are open to the submission 
by anyone of a proposal that might include minimums, but 
the mere fact that it may be placed on the docket does not 
mean that it is going to be adopted. Several such things have 
appeared on the dockets the past few years, but we have no 
knowledge of any of them ever having been made effective. 

_ “We have said nothing about attempting to increase the 
car load that will not be disposed of by the dealer in three 
weeks or a month. In reality, minimums are made to take care 
of that situation. What we ask is that, where shipments are 
moving in sufficient volume, cars be loaded to their full capacity. 
We have not done anything or attempted to do anything in 
the way of soliciting the small dealer whose shipments are 
very infrequent, to do anything that would interfere with the 
economical conduct of his business. 

“We realize that an increase in the capacity utilization of 
equipment can be best brought about by cooperative action 
with the shippers on the basis of mutual benefits, and great 
strides have been made in that direction. To raise minimums 
as high as they could possibly be raised either by consent of 
shippers or by the action of regulatory bodies will never pro- 
duce the desired results. If we were to rely on increased 
minimums to get us proper utilization of equipment, we would 
never accomplish anything. 

“In my judgment, along this line there will be found one 
of the greatest possibilities for effecting further economies iD 
railroad operation. From every point of view, even on the 
basis of individual self-interest, efforts here will pay big div 
idends.” 


HOTEL FOR LIVE STOCK 


What President Sargent, of the Chicago & North Wester, 
says is the best equipped hotel for sheep, hogs and cattle in 
operation on any railroad has just been opened on the line of 
that railway at West Chicago, Ill., to care for eastbound stock 
shipments from dealers in western and northwestern states. 

This new stock yards, 30 miles west of Chicago, represents 
an investment of a quarter of a million dollars in land and 42 
equal amount in construction costs. It will replace as rapidly 
as possible the yards at LaFox, IIl., and will eliminate the neces 
sity of unloading cattle and hogs at Clinton, Ia., for feeding 
purposes. 

The new yards will speed the arrival of western stock 4! 
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‘THE (CHAMPION. 


& 





on time since September 14th 


UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS 


Here are six other on time champions 
of the Pennsylvania’s famous fleet of 
‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service.”’ 


THE GAS WAGON 


Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 
THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable—Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
(From Southern States) 
Norfolk and Washington 
THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 
THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 





HIS is a true“Champion” of on 
time performances. And he’s 
such a regular performer that he has 
made himself the favorite of an 
audience, composed of shippers, con- 
signees, Industrial Traffic Managers. 


The Champion hauls perishables 
and general merchandise from Pitts- 
burgh to Wilkes-Barre—and to 
points beyond, moving via Wilkes- 
Barre—and he does a good job of 
it, bringing in his rich cargoes day 
after day on time. 


Yet this “Champion” is only one 
of many among Pennsylvania freight 
trains. For the Pennsylvania’s fa- 
mous “Limiteds of the Freight Ser- 


vice” are all on time champions—all 
trains specially picked for their on 
time dependability. 

Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest 
cities in the country—these named 
freight trains have made themselves 
the favorites of shipper and con- 
signee alike. 

Pennsylvania service offers you 
three advantages: 

1. You can find out by a system 
of “passing reports” where your 
shipment is. 

2. You know when it is due to 
arrive. 

3. You have the assurance that it 
will arrive on time. 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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the Union Stock Yards in Chicago or the transfer to eastern 
points over the belt lines by almost a day. 

The main building of the new unit is a covered receiving 
shed 620 feet long and 100 feet wide. There are 15 covered 
unloading chutes in this building, leading to 16 hog pens and 
16 cattle pens. The chutes are so constructed that both decks 
of a double-decked stock car can be unloaded or reloaded at 
the same time. 

A set of 16 open pens and 15 open chutes adjoins the cov- 
ered structure to the west. Sixteen other open pens will be 
added next year. Because of the double-decked construction of 
the unloading chutes and the fact that the pens are built at 
freight car level, 60 cars can be unloaded in one hour, or at 
the rate of one a minute. 

Four barns, 400 feet long and 126 feet wide, capable of 
handling 40,000 sheep, will be constructed to the west of the 
receiving sheds. Only one is complete now. Sheep will be un- 
loaded either at the open or covered chutes and driven through 
the connecting aisles to the barns. In the whole unit, it is 
possible to take sheep, hogs, or cattle from any pen in the barns 
or sheds and load them through any of the 30 chutes into the 
stock cars. 

A double-ended “sorting” chute, whereby a stockman can 
separate and classify the sheep as to size or weight either at 
the time they are going into the barn from unloading, or when 
tney are leaving for loading, is one of the features of the barns. 

; The hogs will be kept in the pens nearest the tracks in the 
receiving sheds and their pens will be concreted. The cattle 
will be kept in the west receiving shed stalls. The barns will 
be reserved, for the most part, for the sheep. Any of the 160 
separate barn pens, however, may be used for any of the three 
types of stock. 

All pens will have automatic feeding troughs built around 
the sides, so that all the animals can feed at the same time, 
and specially built concrete watering troughs so constructed 
that stock can drink from both sides at the same time. 

One thousand acres of pasture land adjoining the new 
buildings have been purchased for grazing purposes and will 
be ready next spring. The land will be divided into various 
sized pastures by woven wire sheep-tight fences and water will 
be continually running in each of the pastures for live stock 
watering purposes. Large oaks now standing and young ones 
to be planted will give shade for the pasturing flocks, resting 
and “filling’ before being shipped to the Chicago Stock Yards. 

Not only are the yards to be used to feed stock in accord- 
ance with the government regulation, which requires unloading 
every thirty-six hours, but also for longer time fattening of 
sheep and cattle which sometimes require sixty days at a feed- 
ing plant. In order to have an up-to-date fattening service at 
West Chicago, a 50,000-bushel elevator is being built for the 
storing of grains and feeds; a 1,000-ton hay storage shed, and 
a modern electric mill for the grinding and mixing of feeds for 
various carloads of animals. 

A modern shearing plant whereby 2,000 lambs may be shorn 
daily is also a feature of the new yards. The yards are com- 
pletely electrically lighted and water is supplied to each of the 
160 pens. 


TAXES AND SUBSIDIES 


Enormous increases in the taxation burden that industry 
and transportation have had to bear in recent years and the 
imperative necessity for a reduction in that burden, rather than 
its continued increase, if this country “is to hold and enlarge 
its place in the commerce of the world,” under increasing world 
competition, was made the basis of an address by Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago and North Western, before 
the transportation luncheon, October 17, of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce at its annual meeting at Chicago. There was an 
attendance of approximately 1,000, completely filling the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House, where the luncheon was held. 

“I represent the only form of transportation today that is 
not subsidized and pays taxes, rather than collects them,” he 
declared, in explanation of his interest in the question of 
taxation. 

“State and local governments are increasing expenditures 
by leaps and bounds and taxes per capita accordingly,” he 
said. And the federal government is entering into many social- 
istic activities—creating bureaus on bureaus,” he emphasized. 

Taxes, from all sources, increased from $22.73 a person, in 
1913 to $76.52, in 1927, he pointed out, while governmentla 
expenditures increased from a little more than $34 a person, 
in 1913, to $99.28, in 1927. Although a large part of that in- 
crease was due to the war, other figures which he presented 
showed that the rate of increase since the war had remained 
high. And that had taken place despite an estimated increase 
of about 13 per cent in population in the last ten years. “In 
railroading, when gross revenues go up, automatically operat- 
ing ratios go down,” he said, by way of emphasis of what is 
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taking place in the field of taxation. “We have all been 
feited with statements about the government in business by 
for myself I would like to see the government in business . 
the extent of applying business principles to its activities” ’ 


Cost of Carriage by Water 


In support of his contention that it did not do that, 
cited, among other things, the fact that the report of 4, 
superintendent of canals of New York to Governor Smith in 
1926, was to the effect that every ton of freight which had been 
carried on the New York State barge canal had been at a ep, 
to the state of $4.51, regardless of the length of haul. Moving 
picture films were carried by air mail from Los Angeles to 
New York at a cost of $15.95 to the shipper, he said, but at a 
additional expense to the government of $58.35. If the jj. 
roads were given as favorable treatment as air mail it wou; 
mean they would receive $8,480 for every ton of freight cq. 
ried, he said. ‘Which would make it possible for them to get 
along very nicely.” ; 

Federal statistics, covering traffic on the Missouri Rive 
between St. Louis and Kansas City for 1927, showed a tot, 
tonnage of 551,281, according to his figures. But of that 35431) 
tons were brush, piling and other material used in river jp. 
provement; 185,880 tons, sand and other coarse aggregat 
moving short distances, which would have gone that way, rive 
improvement or none; and a deduction of 2,000 tons of log: 
brought the total of commercial freight down to approximate) 
9,091 tons. On that basis the taxpayers were assessed $181;} 
for every ton of commercial freight carried, as the result oj 
the improvement project into which their money had been pu, 
That was further evidence of the failure of the governmen 
to do its accounting and other business along the lines of ree. 
ognized business principles, he added. 

“Somebody is paying the bill,” he insisted, “whether it js 
the immediate shipper or not. Mounting taxation will, befor 
long, have a serious effect on industry, if it has not already,” he 
went on. As to the frequent contention that the railroads hai 
been subsidized through land grants, they “would be millions 
of dollars ahead if they could trade back—the railroads hare 
paid for the land grants many times over through concession 
to the government in freight charges and in other ways,” he 
declared. ‘That is the sort of subsidy the railroads have had.” 


Reduction in Corporate Taxes Asked 


Total railroad taxes have reached an annual total of ap 
proximately $400,000,000; the manufacturing and transportation 
industries, including public utilities, paid a total of 74.99 pe 
cent of total income taxes collected in 1926; in a year railroad 
taxes amounting to about 6.5 per cent of their gross income 
at the present time. Those figures showed, according to hin, 
that little had been done to minimize the burden of corporate 
taxes since the war, while nearly every other form of taxes, 
including the normal rates on individual incomes, surtaxes and 
federal estate taxes, had been greatly reduced. But, in his 
opinion, ‘‘the greatest benefit would be produced for the great: 
est number” if the reductions were applied to the corporate it 
come tax. It had been estimated that there were about 19 mil 
lion corporate investors in the country, he pointed out. 

One of the principle causes of the excessive tax burden 
under which industry has been suffering, he pointed out, was 
the speed with which the war debt had been reduced, the re 
duction in the last ten years having amounted to approximatel! 
$9,700,000,000. On the basis of the annual sinking fund estab- 
lished to meet the national debt, and payments to be received 
from foreign governments, the total debt would be retired in 
1936, he said. Without the foreign payments it would be wiped 
out in 1939. 

“On the present basis of collecting taxes from the taxpayers 
of the United States, we will, from the sinking fund alone, Tr 
gardless of the surpluses hereafter collected and applied, pay 
off the entire remainder of the domestic portion of the debt i 
ten years. Not only is this true, but we have given the 
taxpayers of foreign countries sixty-two years in which to pay 
their debt to us. Justice requires that American taxpayers be 
treated as liberally.” Spreading the program of retiremelt 
over a longer period, he held, would be sound finance and 
would be highly beneficial to the country at large. 

“If we are to achieve a reduction in production costs, if We 
are to go forward in meeting world competition, it is the duty 
of our government to do something to reduce the costs of it 
dustry,” he declared, in conclusion. 
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SOUTHERN FOURTH SECTION POLICY 
The Southern Traffic League, through T. M. Henderso?, 
chairman of its board of governors, has called on traffic vice 
presidents of southern roads to make a declaration of future pd: 
icy in respect of the fourth section situation the League claims 
has been created by Speiden’s fourth section application No. 
13918 for permission to establish commodity rates from the Ohio 
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If You Want Information 


THE ECONOMY OF About the Port of Houston 


LAKE SHIPPING 


HE economy of water transportation is 

not merely a subject for discussion at 
meetings of traffic men, business executives 
or politicians. It is an every day thought 
in the minds of traffic experts throughout 
the country who are using the waterways 
to advantage in the economical distribution 
of their products. 


Here Is the Man Who Can Supply It! 


HE traffic manager of a large chain 

store system, who routes much of his 
freight to the northwest via the Poker Fleet 
of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Com- 
pany, recently said: 


“Trafic men who do not use the lake and rail 
route in shipping probably do not have to make out 
regular reports on the cost of moving freight as I 
must. If they realized the saving they could show, 
without doubt many more would ship lake and 
rail,” 





MR. T. E. DUGGAN 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


represents the Port of Houston through 
the Houston Port Bureau, whose object it 
is to encourage and assist to movement 
of tonnage of all commodities coastwise, 
export and import through the Port of 
Houston. 


Mr. Duggan can supply any wanted in- 
formation concerning the Port and can 
advise shippers from a fund of practical 
experience and a knowledge covering many 
years as Assistant Traffic Manager of The 
Texas Company of Houston. 


For your weekly information write for 
a copy of the Houston Port Register, offi- 
cial organ of the Houston Port Bureau. 
It is published each week and will be sent 
you upon receipt of your name. 


Address: 
| AR NIN 


H. L. Browne John C. Mayfield 
1512 Whitehall Bldg. 433 Board of Trade Bldg. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

T. P. Bartle T. E. Duggan 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 


O benefit by the economy of water 

transportation in shipments to the 
northwest, route shipments from Eastern 
Territory via any rail line to Buffalo °/, 
M.A. T. From C. F. A. Territory route via 
any rail line to Detroit °/, M. A. T. 


RATE card showing the savings in cents 
per hundred pounds by using the lake 
and rail route of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Line will be sent free on request. 


WINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 


Fast package freight service between 
Buffalo—Detroit—Duluth 


A Division of the 
TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


A. Mituter McDovuaat., President 
Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 





MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
Pant — DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
DULUTH | > PHILADELPHIA 5th floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON - - #£=TEXAS 


CHICAGO 
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and Mississippi River crossings and from points in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to all south Atlantic and Florida points without observing 
the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. Mr. Hen- 
derson has addressed his letter on that subject to E. R. Oliver 
of the Southern; C. T. Airey of the Central of Georgia; A. R. 
Smith of the Louisville & Nashville; C. R. Capps of the Seaboard 
Air Line; D. W. Longstreet of the Illinois Central, and Charles 
Barham of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

As viewed by the League the Speiden application is a re- 
versal of policy on the part of the southern carriers without 
prior announcement or without previous indication of reversal 
and without the slightest suggestion that they had the remotest 
idea of returning to the former basis of making rates in the 
south to meet water competition. Mr. Henderson said that it 
was imperative that the carriers announce, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, what their actual future policy would be in re- 
spect of the situation he had described. 





Personal Notes 





International Freighting Corporation, which offers freight 
service to Uruguay, Argentine, Brazil, Peru and Chile, has 
announced the appointment of W. F. Callahan as western rep- 
resentative, in charge of newly opened offices at Chicago. 

Reynolds Whitney, who has had more than twenty-five 
years’ experience in railroad and industrial traffic work, has 
been appointed resident manager of the New York branch of 
the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago. 





Arthur L. Johnson, newly elected 
president of the Des Moines Trans- 
portation Club, was born near Red Oak, 
Iowa, December 11, 1884, reared on a 
farm in western Iowa, and received his 
early education in country schools. He 
learned telegraphy and station work 
under the Burlington agent at Elliott, 
Iowa, and, after spending ten months 
there, entered the service of the Bur- 
lington as relief agent at Bridgewater, 
Iowa, July 22, 19038. He was _ trans- 
ferred to Griswold, Iowa, October 1, 
1908, as operator, promoted to agent at 
Elliott, June 1, 1904, to Knoxville, Iowa, 
December 1, 1910, and December 1, 
1917, he was appointed local freight 
agent, Ottumwa, Iowa. He was promoted May 26, 1919, to the 
Des Moines agency, which position he now holds. 

















Cc. T. Hunt has been appointed New England passenger 
agent, Southern Railway, with headquarters at Boston. G. C. 
Daniels has been appointed special passenger agent at Botson. 
W. S. Hyman has been appointed traveling passenger agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla. S. H. Wiles has been appointed district 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, succeeding E. C. Morgan, assigned 
to other duties. H. E. Hamilton has been appointed commercial 
agent, succeding Mr. Wiles. 

Harry A. Jordan, traffic manager, Wadley Southern Rail- 
way, Louisville & Wadley Railroad, Sylvania Central Railway 
and Short Lines Motor Transport Company, died at his home 
in Savannah, Ga., October 8. The jurisdiction of B. H. Lord, 
trafic manager, Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Dublin, Ga., has been extended to cover the Wadley 
Southern, Louisville & Wadley, Sylvania Central and Short Lines 
Motor Transport Company. 

W. A. Olliff has been appointed general freight agent, in 
charge of rates and divisions, Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf Rail- 
road. The office of assistant general freight and passenger 
agent has been abolished. 

Thornton Lewis has been appointed assistant to the pas- 
senger traffic manager, Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond. He first took service with that company in 1888, at 
Chicago, following which he held numerous positions, including 
that of assistant freight traffic manager at Cincinnati, which 
he left to become president of the White Sulphur Springs, Inc. 

The board of the Peoria & Pekin Union has elected E. I. 
Rogers president of the road, succeeding V. V. Boatner, who 
resigned last week to become president of the Chicago Great 
Western. Mr. Rogers has been chief engineer of the P. & P. U. 


for a number of years. 
Leo E. Golden, for the last ten years secretary and traffic 
manager of the Burlington Shippers’ Association, Burlington, 
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Ia., has been appointed traffic counsel of the Association of 
Commerce, Grand Rapids, Mich., effective November 15, Frank 
X. Moehn, assistant to Mr. Golden for the last five years, has 
been named office manager of the Burlington Shippers’ Associa. 
tion, effective November 15, and the duties of secretary of ty, 
association will be assumed by H. O. Rundorff, traffic manag 
of the Murray Iron Works Company, of Burlington. 

Lack of courtesy on the part of railroad conductors and 
brakemen can do more in five minutes to harm a carrier than 
five years of activity on the part of its public relations depart. 
ment, said C. S. Clark, former president of the Cincinnati Chap. 
ber of Commerce, now connected with the National Conte. 
tioners’ Association as its director of education and advertising 
speaking before a meeting of the Alumni Association of th 
College of Advanced Traffic at the Morrison Hotel, October 15, x 
Chicago. He stressed the importance of courtesy in all o¢cy. 
pations. 

William J. Conners, chairman of the board of the Greg 
Lakes Transit Corporation, died at his home in Buffalo, N. y. 
October 5. 

Richard B. Leng has been appointed chief of the tarif 
bureau, C. St. P. M. & O., with headquarters at St. Paul. 

John B. Rucker, manager of the Baton Rouge Commergia| 
Traffic Bureau, died at the Baton Rouge General Hospital Octo 
ber 9. 

J. B. Edmunds has been appointed general agent, Pere Mor. 
quette, at Washington, D. C. 

E. J. Staehle has been appointed general agent, Texas Ele. 
tric Railway, at New York. 

At a meeting of the Pacific Coast Committee United States 
Intercoastal Conference, held October 11, Dearborn Clark, a. 
sistant traffic manager American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., wa 
elected chairman. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The address on “Trends in Rate Making” made by Robert 
N. Collyer, chairman of the Traffic Executive Association, East: 
ern Territory, before the Traffic Club of New York, September 
24, has been printed in an 11-page pamphlet for distribution. 





Robert Foote, of Boston, New England traffic manager of 
the Curtis Flying Service, will be the principal speaker at 
dinner meeting of the Bridgeport Traffic Association at the 
Algonquin Club October 21. His subject will be “Air Trans 
portation.” 





The speaker at the weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club o 
New Orleans, set for October 21, at the Hotel Roosevelt, wil 
be the Rev. P. M. H. Wynhoven. His subject will be “The Boy 
—Give the Kid a Chance.” 





The October meeting of the Omaha Traffic Club at the 
New Paxton Hotel, October 24, is billed as a “get it off your 
chest” meeting, for the airing of criticism, grievances ati 
offering of suggestions with respect to club management. 





The seventeenth annual banquet of the Transportation Clu) 
of Louisville will be given at the Brown Hotel October 31. It 
will be combined with an official dinner, sponsored by the club, 
as a part of a celebration of the opening, on that day, of Mut 
cipal bridge. The speakers will be Senator Frederick M. Sackett 
of Kentucky, and Thurman (Dusty) Miller, humorist. Dr. Joh 
R. Sampey will give the invocation and Richard Bean, presi 
dent of the Louisville Trust Company, will be toastmaster. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held its “Annusl 
Wiener Roast” October 16. The annual banquet has been sé 
for November 2, at the Congress Hotel. Charles M. Hay, St 
Louis attorney, will make the principal address, on “Effect of 
Traffic on Law and Government.” 





Art Goebel, winner of the air derby from Mexico City 0 
Kansas City, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Clu 
of Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore October 14. 





The program at a meeting of the Traffic Club of the Brook 
lyn Chamber of Commerce at the Elks’ Club, October 17, = 
cluded dinner, report of the nominating committee, a speaker 
and entertainment. T. C. Smith, freight claim agent, Cel 
of New Jersey, addressed the club. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will give its frst 
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fall dinner meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel October 21. R. G. 
Cone, resident engineer, Detroit International Bridge Company, 
will talk on Ambassodar Bridge, said to be the longest single 
span bridge in the world. His talk will be illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures. In addition, there will be a program of vaude- 
ville. Proposed amendments to the by-laws will be voted on. 





George S. Strait, chief clerk of the traffic division of the 
audit department of Los Angeles County, addressed the Wom- 
en’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles at a meeting, October 9, on 
the subject, “Various Angles of Municipal Traffic.’ At the 
close of the meeting, a farewell was given to the four delegates 
appointed to represent the club at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis. 





The first dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce of the fall and winter season will 
be given at the Chamber of Commerce October 24. Ernest R. 
Clark, president of the Clark Travel Bureau, Inc., will tell of 
experiences with European transportation facilities. 





Entertainment at the meeting of the San Antonio Traffic 
Club at the Plaza Hotel, October 14, was in the form of an 
electrical demonstration by a representative of the Public 
Service Company. Howard Henson, past president of the club, 
was in charge of the program. The nominating committee, of 
which Murray Trainer is chairman, has made the following 
selection of candidates: President, Walter Walthall; first vice- 
president, George Crank; second vice-president, Hubert Loeff- 
ler; third vice-president, Lawrence Goforth; secretary-treasurer, 
Hardie Johnston; sergeant-at-arms, Bryan Callahan; directors, 
U. S. Pawkett and Charles Baldus. 





Miss Mary Hart, leading lady of the Arthur Casey Players, 
was guest of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at its weekly 
luncheon at the Union Depot dining room October 15. Armis- 
tice Day will be observed with a special program at the St. 
Paul Athletic Club November 12. Members of the Midway 
Club and the Co-operative Club will be invited. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., general manager of C. St. P. M. & O., who is an officer in the 
U. S. reserve corps, will be the principal speaker. Officers 
from Fort Snelling and representatives of various military and 
patriotic organizations will have places at the head table. 
Music will be furnished by the Omaha band of thirty pieces, 
with C. W. Wharton as leader. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold its weekly luncheon 
at the Hotel Jefferson October 21. Joe Lawrence, ventriloquist, 
will present a “sub-vocal novelty.” 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission in fix- 
ing rail and water rates was condemned by W. H. Chandler, 
traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association and chairman of 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York during the dis- 
cussion of the southwestern rate cases at a meeting of the con- 
ference in the assembly rooms of the Merchants’ Association. 

The Commission, he asserted, has no right to fix minimum 
rail and water rates, and the steamship lines have a right to 
fix any rate they please, so long as they do not conflict with 
Section 3 of the Transportation Act. In fixing water rates, he 
added, business considerations are being subordinated by the 
Commission to an arbitrary rate formula. 

“In every case where rail and water rates have been ad- 
justed by the Interstate Commerce Commission,” Mr. Chandler 
said, “they have been increased. Increase of the port-to-port 
rates, without any indication on the part of the steamship com- 
panies of a desire to increase them, is inexcusable. The steam- 
ship lines have protected eastern shippers seeking to expand 
their business in the southwest. They have had no such pro- 
tection from the railroads. 

“If it had not been for the steamship lines we would not have 
any business in the southwestern territory. Rates that have 
been in effect for twenty years are now declared illegal by the 
Commission and the authority to publish rates from interior 
points has been taken out of the hands of the steamship lines 
unless the railroads want them published. 

“In view of the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the rail lines, the shippers are going to suffer. The 
Commission is seeking to equalize steamship miles and railroad 
miles without any conception of the steamship business. The 


policy seems to be not to reduce steamship rates far enough 
to make it possible to take any business away from the 
railroads.” 

Milton P. Bauman, chairman of the New Jersey Advisory 
Committee, who spoke briefly on the proposed move by New 
Jersey interest to ask for division of the New York rate group, 
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pointed out that under the proposed iron and steel rate Schedule 
steel shipments from Pittsburgh to points in northern Ney 
Jersey had to pay $6.50 per carload in excess of the mMaximun 
scale prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
said he believed that concerns in this territory should not 
called upon to pay more than the maximum scale. Applicatio, 
of the maximum scale to New Jersey, he said, would not hyp 
New York and would help New Jersey. j 

Mr. Chandler expressed the belief that the New York Dort 
district should be treated as a group without inflation of Mileage 
on one side. The Interstate Commerce Commission, he gig 
has been niggardly in its treatment of the Port of New Yox 
in connection with rate fixing. He stated that if the Shipper; 
Conference should take any action in this case it will be mag 
clear that it is on behalf of the New York members and jy; 
representing the views of the New Jersey group. 

Billings Wilson, deputy manager of the Port of New Yor 
Authority, responding to an inquiry as to the status of the yyj. 
versal inland freight station plan, said the Port Authority j 
working with the railroads on the terms of operation of the firs 
station, which it is proposed to erect in the area extending frop, 
Eighth to Ninth Avenues and Fifteenth to Sixteenth Streets, 

There is no intention, he said, to cut under existing war. 
house rates or office rentals when the new structure is cop. 
pleted, inasmuch as adequate returns must be obtained on the 
investment to make the bonds on the project salable. 

The site, he explained, has not been definitely fixed pending 
an agreement with the railroads. The location has been selecte; 
because about 20 per cent of the less than carload traffic of the 
city is now destined for points in the surrounding zone. In fixing 
rentals for the railroads using the new station, he said, ox 
consideration must be to make it more attractive from the finan. 
cial point of view than the present pier stations. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Business of the Great Lakes district, as evidenced by the 
total car requirements of railroad shippers reported to the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board at its fall meeting October 
9 at Buffalo, N. Y., will show a recession of 1.6 per cent in the 
last quarter of this year as compared with the last quarter of 
1928. This is the consensus of more than two thousand pr. 
ducers. 

That this will not apply to the major manufacturing oper 
tions of Michigan and northern Ohio is shown in the require 
ments of the iron and steel industry, which expect an increas 
of 3.6 per cent; of the automobiles, trucks and parts man: 
factures, who anticipate an increase of 4.2 per cent, with total 
requirements shown as 134,444 cars to carry new automobiles 
and accessories to market; paper factories indicate need of 
13,474 cars, which is 5 per cent in excess of the requirements 
in the last three months of 1928; petroleum and products show 
an increase of 3.3 per cent; fertilizer interests expect a 4 pe 
cent increase; and agricultural implements are expected to in 
crease 4.2 per cent. 

Live stock producers anticipate their largest fall season for 
some years, and with an increase of fresh vegetables brought to 
market, the general farmer appears to be in a fairly good col 
dition, according to the reports. Potato growers of Michigat, 
however, report that lack of rain in early and mid-season It 
tarded the crop, and only a 60 per cent movement is expected 

Stagnation of the export grain market leads the grail 
brokers and elevator operators to believe that the balance of 
this year will not equal October, November and December move 
ments of last year. Local millers, however, appear to be buyin 
in considerable quantity, and their requirements for flour avi 
feed loadings are set at 40,000 cars, which is an increase 0 
2.8 per cent over last year’s. 

Gravel, sand and stone producers report a slowing up o 
demand in local markets. Early frosts have caused the post 
ponement of some building until the spring of next year. Roaé 
building and ballast programs of the railroads are progressilé 
rapidly and will taper off with the approach of winter. 

Fred J. Parker, vice-president of the First National Bank, 
Detroit, in his report for the banking committee, said: 

Business conditions throughout the territory generally are good 
Some of the basic industries are operating at a rate which should 
bring their production to a point over that of 1928. , 

The feeling generally is that there is every indication of 4 recore 
automobile output, the prediction being that the production in the 
United States and Canada will aggregate between five and five alt 
one-half million units this year. The sales of new cars for the first 
half of this year exceeded those for the same period of 1928. This 
increase will not be maintained, however, for the last half of 192", 
because of a heavy production in the last half of 1928. The tote: 
for the year will, we believe, show ,an increase over last year. : 

There were some slight advances in wholesale prices, but thet 


is nothing to indicate that these prices are unduly high, or that theré 
is any deflation. 





Reports from chamber of commerce members indicated th#! 
manufacturing plants are operating on higher levels than last 
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TRAIN NO. y Nan = a> ae — 


‘Crack Freight Trains oe a 


With On-Time Schedules! 


| edigpinr T in the development of this comparatively 
new system Southwest and the rapid improvement in 
service to the shipping public, has been the inauguration 
of through freight service with on-time schedules and 
co-ordinated schedules with connecting lines from and to 
all points in the nation. A superior transportation service 


B. S. ATKINSON is thus rendered the great section interlaced by the L& A 


Senior vone President 


in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. Inquiries regarding 


H.C.COUCH 4}; [,&A schedules and service will meet with cheerful and 


Pesaiient 


A e29y response. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


| LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS 






RAILWAY 


Fast Overnight Passenger Service 





Seniees St. “para on Shreveport Via Missouri Pacitic-L & A 
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year. Lee G. Macomber, director of traffic and transportation 
for the Detroit Board of Commerce, speaking for this group, 
which includes members from Buffalo, Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, 
Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Flint and other large cities of 
the district, said in part: 


The composite report will show that operations in manufacturing 
plants average about 13 per cent over last year, for the first eight 
months recorded. The prospective trend of production indicates that 
a slight increase may be expected for the balance of the year. Post 
office receipts are quite generally reported as much heavier for 1929. 
All but one of the fourteen cities reported an increase in labor em- 
ployment. These increases range from five to thirty-two per cent 
over last year. 


According to William J. McGarry, manager for the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association, Washington, 
“bituminous coal production for the calendar year, including 
the week of September 21, amounted to 368,797,000 net tons, for 
the country as a whole. This is an increase of 28,679,000 tons, 
or 8.4 per cent over the corresponding period of 1928. Anthra- 
cite production for the same period of this year was 52,193,000 
tons, which is a decrease of 322,000 tons.” 

Speaking of the accuracy of the national forecasts, Mr. 
MeGarry said: “Eliminating the less-than-carload traffic from 
the weekly carloading reports of the car service division, we 
can get a general check of the accuracy of our forecasts. For 
the first quarter of this year, an increase of 4.9 per cent was 
forecasted by shippers’ estimates; the actual carloadings were 
4.3 per cent over the first quarter of 1928. In the second quar- 
ter an increase of 7.5 per cent was anticipated, and actual load- 
ings were 8 per cent above the same quarter of last year.” 

Henry Shearer, assistant vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Michigan Central, Detroit, discussing various meth- 
ods of “unnatural competition” with which the railroads have 
to deal, said, in part: 


The advent of rail transportation necessitated the abolition of 
the tolls assessed if the waterways were to compete with the newer 
method of carriage. This was true not only in the United States, 
where cartgeenn | owned and operated railroads were on a competitive 
basis, but was equally true in European countries, where the rail 
lines were government owned and controlled. Since the abolition of 
tolls, the rates charged to the user and operator of the facility in- 
clude only the direct cost of moving freight a certain distance; and 
they need be merely high enough to provide a compensatory return 
to the boat owner operating on a toll free waterway, covering his 
actual boat expenses, the highway being provided at public expense. 
On steam railroads the overhead cost, which is a large part of rail 
transportation cost, is made up of construction cost, maintenance 
cost, interest, and depreciation on invested capital, to say nothing 
of the necessity of providing revenue with which to pay taxes to 
municipal, state and federal governments and yield sufficient dividends 
to make them attractive as an investment. In the case of waterway 
transportation the cost of providing rights-of-way, dockage facilities, 
canals, etc., has been lifted from the user of the facility and placed 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayers. These items are as much a 
transportation cost as were the tolls which they supplanted. 


A summary of the reports of the commodity committees 


follows: 
Esti- 











—Carloads— mated 
Actual Estimated % 
Commodity 1928 1929 Incr. 
RE 655.6550. 0nb cet emasena esa beds s eOainus 46,682 41,000 *12.2 
Flour, meal and other mill products........ 38,922 40,000 2.8 
EEG, GUIGW GRE GIAMR 60 cccccccccccscvccees 9,751 8,776 *10.0 
EE ME, oie 0s doses c.c:0,. tite wioneeneee 6,228 4,700 *24.5 
SI, Eis Satins 0 adi sige mrad sn. dbae oeeswanietee 4,855 2,500 *48.5 
Oremier FOS VEBSTADIER 2.02 ccccscccccccccses 3,258 3,750 15.1 
BE I, pinind 6 0010: 00.0640 s06000006e. Heendie; 13,678 15,250 11.5 
I cteccdcccccndancecnvisewecaes 19,943 20,000 3 
OPS BME GCOMGCOMETALCS oo. cccccecicccecccoccs 122,210 115,750 *5.4 
GFAVEl, SANE GUA SONG: oi26..cceccceccccoess 87,518 83,057 *5.1 
rr EPIRA Pee are 10,473 10,600 13 
Lumber and forest products ................ 13,794 13,800 canna 
Petroleum and petroleum products ......... 18,773 19,400 3.3 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ......0......cceee 2,612 1,900 *27.3 
EE gS Bee eer rr 54,043 56,000 3.6 
DEE GEE WOMATE co ccicsccscceseccccses 9,357 9,400 5 
CRE scadncsbpncceaste eT eer TT 10,433 10,500 6 
Brick and clay products .....cccccsrccseces 9,329 9,100 *2.5 
RA GE PRE 6600 8 i.00006000600s 6060088 13,337 13,350 ~ 
Agricultural implements and vehicles, other 
Ne MID ooo 00cddwseiceeedccwess 912 950 4.2 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ............ 129,074 134,444 4.2 
Fertilizers, all Kinds ....ccccccccccccrccces 1,875 1,950 4.0 
Paper, paper board and prepared roofing... 12,833 13,474 5.0 
Canned 0008S ..ccccccece Sebveveseewiee ees 4,142 4,200 1.4 
Total all commodities listed ............ 644,032 633,851 *1.6 
*Decrease. 


TRAFFIC SURVEY SERVICE 

“The traffic group of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is reported to be launching a new service to be known 
as ‘The Traffic Survey Service’ which is offered to all member 
stores with or without a traffic department, regardless of their 
size or the character of merchandise handled,” says the trans- 
portation division of the Department of Commerce in the de- 
partment’s bulletin, “Domestic Commerce.” 
“A survey of any member firm’s traffic procedure is offered 











approximately at cost. The survey includes research into fe 
store’s methods or arrangements for auditing freight bills, roy, 
ing incoming and outgoing shipments, placement and Collectio, 
of loss and damage claims against carriers, trucking arrang, 
ments, conditions, and rates for incoming shipments, transit 
insurance, reduction in weight of shipping containers, and Other 
traffic functions. 

“The association’s traffic group proposes to formulate ¢. 
inite plans to take care of such functions for stores which hay, 
no traffic department, and which, for various reasons, woy; 
find it uneconomical to maintain such a department. Possgj}j, 
ways for accomplishing this are the apportionment of traffic 
work among several employes as an addition to their presey; 
duties, and the inauguration of automatic controls, such ag, 
master routing list, to enable the greatest possible transport. 
tion economies.” 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF COMMERCE 


Under the title of “Federal Regulation of Commerce” th, 
Transportation Law Institute, Inc., of Chicago, is issuing why 
is described as an encyclopedic reference work on transport,. 
tion law, eventually to encompass some forty bound volumy ; men 
devised to meet the needs of practitioners before the Commi: ff 
sion, traffic managers, railroad officials 
and others in transportation activities 
The work is the product of the staff o 
the Blackstone Institute, of Chicago 
which has been engaged in the creation 
of legal works and providing extensiq, 
work in those subjects for about forty 
years, and a staff of associate editor 
headed by Harry Elmer Barnes, (Chi- 
cago commerce attorney. 

The work includes a comprehensive 
statement of the law, both substantive 
and remedial, with full citation of av 
thorities. Inclusion of a detailed topical 
index of law points and complete a 
phabetical table of cases, with an elab 
orate plan of cross-indexing, are en 
phasized as making instantly accessible 
cases and decisions before the Comnis- 
sion as well as other state and federal 

H. R. LISTER bodies. Fifty separate subjects of com- 

; merce law, each complete in itself, ar 
given individual treatment. Five years’ work is said to hav 
gone into the preparation of the new reference work. 

Originally the publication was planned simply as a re: 
erence work. A study course, together with appropriate ex 
amination papers, were, however, prepared and the subscribers 
questioned as to whether such service was desired. According 
to H. R. Lister, president of the Blackstone Institute, ani 
chairman of the board of the Transportation Law Institute, the 
subsidiary corporation which publishes “Federal Regulation of 
Commerce,” these subscribers, without exception, expressed 3 
desire for some such service. As a consequence, this educs 
omg _— has been made available to every subscriber for 

e work. 








Digest of New Complaints 





No. 22236. oe. No. 2. Nash Finch Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Santa 
e et al. 
Charges in violation first three sections of act, bananas it 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads With cocoanuts, Mobilé 
Ala., and New Orleans, La., to Grand Island and Hastings, Ne? 
Competitors at Columbus, Lincoln, Fremont and Omaha, Neb, 
and elsewhere preferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22596. Sub. No. 2. W. S. Buckland, trading as Philadelphia Sla 
Co., Swedeland, Pa., vs. Atlantic City R. R. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, slag, Swedeland, Pa. 
to points in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pel: 
sylvanie, Virginia, West Virginia and District of Columbia. 
rates for future. 
No. 22646. Sub. No. 1. Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kal 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, poultry and stock 
feed, Kansas City, Kan., to points in Kansas, Nebraska and low 
Competitors at Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., Omaha 2! 
South Omaha, Neb., preferred. Asks rates, etc., for future 4! 
reparation. 
No. 22689. Clark Brown, doing business as Clark Brown Grain Co ‘ 
Bondurant, Ia., vs. é& G. W. 
Illegal charges, wheat and corn, Bondurant, Ia., to Chicas 
Til., and Kansas City, Mo. Asks reparation. ‘ 
No. 22691. Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo. 
Santa Fe et al. " 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, comer 
Davenport (Linwood), Des Moines and Valley Junction, Te 
points in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakot, 
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- compared with rates from Louisville, Neb. Ask rates for fu- 

ure. 

No. 22691. Sub. No. 1. Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al., Kansas 
City, Mo., vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, 
cement, Davenport, Ia., Des Moines, Ia., and Valley Junction, 
Ia., to South Dakota points, as compared with rates from Rapid 
City, S. D. Ask rates for future. 

No. ~ - United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs. Ann Arbor 
‘ et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, soapstone, Marriotts- 
ville, Md., to Saginaw, Mich., as compared with rates to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 

No. = Sy H. Imes Automobile Co. et al., Topeka, Kan., vs. A. 
& . et al. 

Unreasonable rates, automobiles, Pontiac, Lansing, Flint, North 
Flint and Detroit, Mich., Toledo and Cleveland, O., South Bend 
and Evansville, Ind., and Waverly, N. J., to Topeka, Kan. Ask 
rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22694. Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 6 of the act, dried butter- 
milk, in western trunk line and official classification territories. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. - North American Provision Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & A. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fresh meat, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., reconsigned to Hartford, Conn., and 
again to Elizabeth, N. J. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22696. J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. & N. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6 of act, lumber, Clan- 
ton, Ala., to Nicholasville, Ky. Asks reparation. 

No. 22697. Coastwise Petroleum Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. C. G. W. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, benzol, Minneapolis, Minn., to Good Hope, 
La., for export. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 22275. Sub. No. 3. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. & S. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, soap and related articles, Chicago, Ill., and 
East Cambridge, Mass., to points in Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. Asks rates for future and rep- 
aration. 
No. 22698. Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of the act, 
wheat, points in Oklahoma and Texas to Wichita, Kan., there con- 
verted into flour and latter later shipped to Texas group 3 points 
and Galveston and Houston for export. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. Milling points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas 
preferred. 

No. 22699. Gulf Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Alcolu et al. 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Gable, S. C., to York, Pa. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. a Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Fla., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, canned grapefruit, 
Frostproof, Fla., to Denver, Colo. Canners at Jacksonville, Fla., 
preferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. —- a Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., va. C. M. St. P. 
& PF. eo al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cream, Browntown, Wis., to 

Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22701. Sub. No. 1. The Dry Milk Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. 
B. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cream, Columbus, Wis., Char- 
lotte, Mich., and Jasper, Mo., to points in New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Asks rates for future and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22702. Greene County Chamber of Commerce, Greeneville, Tenn., 
vs. Southern. 

Charges in violation first three sections of act, coal, Appalachia, 
Va., and other points grouped therewith to Greeneville, Tenn., 
as compared with rates to Elizabethon, Johnson City and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Asks rates for future. 

No. 22703. The Esmond Mills, New York, N. Y., vs. New Haven. 

Rate and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cotton, 
imported through Boston to Esmond, R. I. Competitors at New 
Bedford and Watuppa, Mass., Darlington and Pawtucket, R. L, 
= Dayville, Conn., preferred. Asks rates for future and repara- 

on. 

No. 22704. M. R. Walker, Danville, Ill., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, crushed marble in 
bags, Tate, Ga., to Danville, [Il Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 22705. Albuquerque Paint & Glass Works, Albuquerque, N. M., 
vs. Santa Fe. 

Unreasonable charges, plate glass, Los Angeles, Calif., to Al- 
buquerque, N. M. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. or Carter Grocery Co., Russellville, Ala., vs. Gulf Coast Lines 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bulk cabbage, Combes and 
other Texas points to Sheffield, Ala. Asks reparation. 

No, 22707. The Astrup Co., Cleveland, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections and section 6 of act, cotton 
fabrics, Glen Raven, N. C., to Cleveland, O. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. 


No. -— ae ee, Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., vs. 

» ee cs OC Ol. 

Unreasonable charges, unground tobacco stems, in bulk, points 
in the Carolinas, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee to Lynchburg, 
Va.: Asks minimum of 17,500 pounds. 

No. 22709. Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana on behalf of 
E. B. Andrus Grocery Co. et al., Helena, Mont., vs. Bay Trans- 
port Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sugar, San Francisco, Crockett and Potrero, 
Calif., to points in Montana. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22710. Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Pennsyl- 


vania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cement, 
York, Pa., to New York, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., and all points 
within free lighterage limits of New York. Competitors at Swede- 
land, Northampton and other points in Lehigh district of Penn- 
sylvania perferred. Asks rates for future. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and pragtj,.) 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on — 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will “ai 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intend 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide noel 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do om 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work % 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 

legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves , 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought Proper fo 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C¢, 
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Tariff Interpretation—Power Pump Parts 


Ohio.—Question: A question has come up relative to th 
rate on one steel pump shell line, weighing 2,000 pounds, an 
one iron power pump disc, weighing 1,290 pounds. 

There has been a charge assessed of 60%4c, second clas: 
moving from Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

In accordance with the classification, page 376, item 19, ap 
plicable only on “Pump Parts for Hand or Windmill Pumps’ 
you will note that iron or steel pump parts take rule 25, 
51i44c. Both of these items are not classified in the Official 
Classification, due to the fact that they are part of the power 
pump, and we feel that the rate on these items should com 
under the classification as outlined under item 19. 

We feel, under the circumstances, that these two items 
not classified, should come under the pump parts’ rate, although 
the carriers advise that same should take second class rate. We 
do not agree with them on this proposition. 

Would appreciate hearing from you. 

Answer: In our opinion, the carriers are correct in assess. 
ing charges on the shipment referred to on the basis of the 
second class rate. Under the heading of ‘Machinery and Mz. 
chines,” a rating of second class is published on page 308 of 
Consolidated Classification No. 5, in items 12 and 15, on ma 
chinery and machinery parts, N. O. I. B. N., iron or steel, loose 
or on skids, weighing each 2,000 pounds or over, L. C. L. This 
rating applies, in our opinion, to articles described in the first 
paragraph of your letter. The rating published in item 19, o 
page 376, of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5, applies 
only on pump parts for hand or windmill pumps and does not 
apply on power pump parts. 

Reconsignment—Order Notify Shipments 

Michigan.—Question: In item 87, page 16, of Speiden's 
Tariff, I. C. C. 1268, there is a penalty charge of $5.85 for ship 
ments billed “order notify,” that are held on the hold track for 
more than twenty-four hours after notification to consignee. 

In studying this item we contend that the idea of this $5.8 
penalty was to keep cars off of the hold track, but some rail: 
roads assess us this penalty charge when cars are refused or 
later reconsigned, besides the reconsigning charge. 

Will you kindly advise us if you have any data on this 
particular case? If not, could we have your idea of the meat 
ing of this item? 

Answer: The provisions of rule 16 are in accord with the 
decision of the Commission in Docke’, 10173, Reconsignment ani 
Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568, bu’ we can locate no decision 
with reference to the question you raise, namely, the application 
of the charges in rule 16, in addition to the charges provided 
for in rules 10 and 11. 

In view of the fact that neither rule 10 nor rule 11 are lim 
ited in their application to shipments moving on straight bills 
of lading, we are inclined to the opinion that the charges PI 
vided for in rule 16 may not be assessed in addition to those 
in rules 10 and 11, where a reconsignment is made under either 
of these rules. 

The context of note 2 of rule 16 seems to support this 
view. This note reads as follows: 

When a single change in the name of consignor and (or) consigne 
at destination, and (or) a single change in or a single addition to the 


designation of place of delivery at destination is made after arriv# 
at destination, and bill of lading is surrendered at the time such order 
is given, the provisions of this rule will not apply, except as provided 
in note 1. Rules and charges provided in rule 11 will apply. 
Storage—Notice of Unclaimed Shipment ; 

Illinois.—Question: With reference to your answer to “Ill 
nois,” appearing on page 606 of your September 15, 1928, issvé 
of The Traffic World, under the above caption: 

In the numerous cases that have been the subject of litige 
tion, the courts have uniformly held that non-technical words 
must be given their usual and ordinary significance in inter- 
preting the carrier’s tariffs. , 

In construing the exception to Storage Rule 3, section A, 
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The Port Equipped to Serve You 
Publicly owned port facilities, valued at $55,000,000, enable 
you to capitalize the location of New Orleans. 414 million 


river front. 



















The Traffic World 


NEW ORLEANS THE MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAS 


mz 
HERE ELSE* 


could you see 
this sight ? 


Where else could you find the three mae 
jor forces of transportation working in 
world-embracing unison as they doin 
New Orleans? Where else could you 
find ten trunk lines, controlling twenty 
per cent of the nation’s rail mileage--- 
ninety steamship lines, maintaining 
regular sailings to all parts of the world 
---the reborn Mississippi River Trans- 
portation System---uniting to form so 
efficient and economic a solution to your 
every transportation problem? 











Nine Trunk Railways 


. and the Inland Water- 
square feet of covered wharves extend along 732 milesof — yayg of the Mississippi 


Cotton warehouse (17 million bale capacity), Valley meet the Ocean 


grain elevators (over 5 million bu. capacity), bulk commod- _Lanes of the World at 
ity handling plants, vegetable oil terminal, conveyors for New Orleans for the in- 


ship-to-car loading—all are co-ordinated with your plant 


terchange of raw mate- 
rials and finished pro- 


— the Public Belt Railroad. Whatever your product,  gucts. 





Co-ordination of 
transportation fa- 
cilities speeds the 
wheels of trade. 


pond 





fo 


New Orleans Industrial Survey, an 
analytic study of the basic economic 
factors of New Orleans---markets, raw 
materials, fuel, power, labor, and trans- 
portation---prepared by a nationally 
known firm of Industrial engineers. 


there is equipment for you to use. 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


V A specialized survey which will be prepared 3X The Climate and Health Folder, an in- 
for you at your request by an outstanding timate and photographic presentation of 


conditions---which combine to make life 
in New Orleans so complete. 


ing the advantages New Orleans has to 
offer your particular industry. 


firm of industrial engineers retained by the the various elements---climate, recrea- 
Association of Commerce, clearly is / tion, sports and general health and living 
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EDISON: 


Can we 
obtain, without 
selling pressurea 
survey of our cor: 
respondence time 
and cost ? 


) EDISON 


f EY 
/ ent / 





YES. Our private study of 
your office makes selling pres- 
sure unnecessary. The data 
will prove invaluable in or- 
ganizing the flow of business 
in every department whether 
there are many letters or a few. 
Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 


phone,” your City, or ask us for the book,“An 
Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 

World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 
LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 

Southampton Row 


AON’ 
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Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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per 1 

gaoher 

paragraph 1, the only factor you are recognizing is the fact — 
that the consignee resides more than ten miles from the statin, — 


and in arriving at your opinion you have apparently reagq th 
rule as it would read had the words “when hauled” not 7 
peared therein. 4 
Since these words are in the tariff, they cannot be ignores 
but must be given their ordinary significance and read in eq, 
nection with the rule, of which they are a part. . 
Since there is no tariff provision that allows more than 
twenty-four hours’ free time on a shipment which is not remoy, 
from railroad premises and is not hauled ten miles or Ren 
from the siding, it follows that there is only one provision ; 
the tariff that can be applied to a shipment handled as this wa 
namely, Storage Rule 3, section B, which provides twenty-foy 
hours’ free time on L. C. L. freight held for reshipment. 
Answer: While, in a literal sense, the tariff does proyiq 
for only twenty-four hours for reshipment, we do not belie 
that it is the sense of the tariff that a shipment may be hej 
for twenty-five days before a notice is sent to the consign 
during which time it is admitted that it is held for delivery, ay 
then, when disposition instructions, which involve a retur y 
the shipment, are given by the consignor because of the refys, 
of the shipment by the consignee, the free time be limited 
twenty-four hours, when, had the shipment been disposed of y 
destination, either by sale for freight charge or otherwise, th 
consignor would have been entitled to the same free time whic 
the consignee would have had, in accordance with the de. 
sions, Toch Bros. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C. 368, and Wilso 
Remover Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C. 453. 
The term “reshipment,”’ we believe, should be limited ol 
such instances as that outlined in T. M. Dinsmore & (Co, 
Phila. Balt. & Wash. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C. 618. 
Furthermore, we do not believe that the words “whe 
hauled” have the effect of precluding the consignor from th 
free time which the consignee would have had, even though: 
literal interpretation of the tariff would have this result. We 
believe that too much emphasis is placed upon these words if 
they are given such a construction, when clearly the purpos 
of the rule is to allow a longer time than 48 hours for é& 
livery (which term, as we have stated, includes more tha 
the physical handling of the shipment) when the shipment: 3 
“consigned to parties located at interior or at non-railroai i Chi 
I 





points.” 

The provisions of section B-1 of rule 2 are for the benefit 
of the consignor and not the consignee, and we cannot see that 
the consignor is not entitled to the benefit of the free time fo 
delivery of a shipment to the same extent as the consignee ané 
the decisions in Toch Bros. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C. 368 
and Wilson Remover Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 48 1.6.0 
453, so hold. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper’s Routing Incomplete 


Illinois —Question: We would appreciate if you would a 
vise us if you are aware of any ruling or regulation which gor 
erns a case similar to the following: 

The Santa Fe lines have a through rate applicable on petro 
leum oil from one point in Illinois on their rails to a destin 
tion in Illinois located on both the C. B. & Q. and K. & G. Ry, 
but applicable over two separate routes. 

One rate applies via the Santa Fe-C. R. I. & P. and K. &6 
Ry., furnishing K. & G. a road haul. 

The other rate is applicable via Santa Fe and C. B. &Q 
Ry., furnishing the C. B. & Q. a road haul, but not applicable i 
connection with the K. & G. Ry., due to the C. B. & Q. havin 
no physical connection with the K. & G. Ry. 

Due to the delivery being necessary on the K. & G. rails, i 
would look as if the first routing indicated above is the ol 
one to apply, but shipment was tendered to the Santa Fe roult 
“Santa Fe, Galesburg, Ill., C. B. & Q., K. & G. Ry.” j 

The contention is that, due to the rates not applying va 
C. B. & Q. and K. & G., the Santa Fe should have called the 
shipper’s attention to that fact, which they failed to do, and, du 
to the C. B. & Q. not having any physical connection with the 
K. & G. Ry., it was necessary for the consignee to take delivery 
on C. B. & Q. rails, causing the consignor to stand drayage from 
the C. B. & Q. team track to the industry track on the K. & 6 
rails. 

The Santa Fe claim they are not supposed to know that 
the C. B. & Q. did not have any physical connection with the 
K. & G. Ry. 

Answer: There being no track connection between the C. 
B. & Q. R. R. and K. & G. Ry., either at destination or at any 
other point, the routing instructions of the shipper were it- 
complete. Under such circumstances it was the duty of th 
initial carrier to forward the shipment via the cheapest 4 
able and reasonable route, consistent with the shipper’s rout 
instructions, which would have, in the instant case, necessita 
using an intervening carrier. In Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ¥8. 
C. R. R. of N. J., 55 I. C. C. 248, the Commission said: 

The defendants point out that there are joint rates from points 


on the Central Railroad of New Jersey to certain territories served 
by the Norfolk & Western, applicable only through Hagerstown, 
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the 6c Ee : c) is the Only Standard Gauge Line. 
53, . It Is the Shortest Line. 
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Ship Via Water and Rail—Lowest Rates 
pin. WEEKLY STEAMER SERVICE TO VERA CRUZ FROM 
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eons NEW YORK—WARD S. S. LINE 
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COTTON 


With six high density presses 
and capacity of warehouses 
over 400,000 bales of cotton, 
we are in position to make 
prompt deliveries at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY 


Happy in the thought 
that their shipments 
are made care 


CONCENTRATION 
COMPANY 
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contend that Hagerstown is the customary gateway to Norfolk ; 
Western points. They maintain that, in the absence of joint rat & 
Hopewell, the agent at Newark did not misroute the shipments: i 
that they were under no obligation to send them by the chea” 
route. They urge that we should hold that ‘‘whenever the shin 
undertakes to furnish routing instructions, the carrier wholly he 
charges its duty if it routes the shipment in harmony with 
instructions as given, even though a cheaper route consistent bn 
such instructions is available.’’ With 

It is settled that when a shipper’s routing instructions are jno,, 
plete, but are consistent with the cheapest available and Teasonatj. 
route, the carrier must send the shipment by that route or ang,.. 
in damages for misrouting. Conference Ruling 214-C; Bruner ( _ 
S. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 549; Green Bay Specialty Co. vs. N. y él 
B. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 237; Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co bs 
B. & S. R. R. Corp., 52 I. C. C. 329; Ferguson Lumber Co. vs, Lg. 
Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. 486. st ine 

Freight Charges—Liability for 

Louisiana.—Question: Please give us your opinion on i 
following: 

During July, 1928, we placed an order with a jiumber con. 
pany located in Mississippi for a number of cars of lumber; 
be shipped to a point in Virginia. We gave them routing ;, 
apply from the point from which we assumed they would ma 
shipments. They elected to ship from another point on x. 
other railroad and accordingly changed the initial line, usiy, 
our routing beyond, via which route the lowest rate did yy; 
apply. ; 

Undercharge bills have been presented on a higher bag 
and we contend that the shippers are responsible even thoug) 
they sold shipments to us f. o. b. their mill and invoiced y 
direct for same, we in turn invoicing our customer. 

As the name of our company does not appear in the bij; 
of lading as shipper, can the carriers collect the undercharg; 
from us and, in the event they cannot collect from us, but 4 
collect from the shipper shown in bill of lading, would th 
actual shipper be able to collect said amounts from us unée 
terms of sale? 

Answern: Your liability under the contract of sale, it seen 


The Home of Satisfied Shippers apparent from your statements, depends upon whether the lun 

ber company with whom you placed your order was justifie 

GALVESTON, TEXAS in using the routing instructions you furnished in connectin 

with the shipments made for your account. It appears that in 

GEO. SEALY, J. GARRISON, giving the routing instructions you did not have definite inform: 


President 





of Shipping Costs 


Let us prove it! 


Many manufacturers are saving an aver: 
container cost, freight bills, damage - my ee Bags 
ugh the use of Signode System of Tensional (nail-less) 
— rey About three out of five is our record. 


us up with you. It will n 
incur the slightest obligation. oe Se 6 Oe on 


Write now for Signode Shipper or ask for Catalog No. 16. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 





V. P. & G. M. 







tion as to the point from which the shipments would move 
but, on the other hand, the lumber company should not hav 
made a change in the instructions without consulting you, unles 
under your instructions they were justified in doing so. 

Where no particular carrier or route is specified in the 
contract the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary mean 
and usual routes of carriage, the duty of the seller being ti 
use reasonable care in the selection of the carriers over which 
shipments are to move (see our answer to “Canada,” on page 
286 of the August 4, 1928, Traffic World, under the caption 
Sales—Duty of Seller in Selecting Carrier), but if the buye 
has designated the route by which shipment shall be made tlt 
seller must ship in accordance with these instructions (s¢ 
our answer to “New York,” on page 1446 of the Dec. 17, 19 
Traffic World, under the caption, Sales—Right of Buyer 1 
Designate Routing). 

Ordinarily the person from whom the goods are received 
for shipment assumes the obligation to pay the freight charges; 
and his liability is ordinarily a primary one. The shipper } 
presumably the consignor; the transportation ordered by hi 
is presumably on his own behalf; and a promise by him to pay 
therefor is inferred. L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Cod 
Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

As a general proposition, the person acting as agent for 
another is personally answerable, if, at the time of making tle 
contract in his principal’s behalf, he failed to disclose the fat 
of his agency. He is subject to all the liabilities, express 
implied, created by the contract in the same manner as if lt 
were the principal in interest. If he would avoid personal lia- 
bility the duty is on him to disclose his principal and not ® 
the party with whom he deals to discover him. The other part! 
to the contract may proceed against the agent or against the 
principal. Great No. Ry. Co. vs. Hocking Valley Fire Clay Co, 
156 N. W. 41; C. N. O. & T. P. vs. Vedenburgh Saw Mill (. 
69 So. 228. 

The owner of the goods for whose benefit and under who* 
direction they are shipped is liable for the freight charsé 
Barnard & Wheeler, 24 Me. 412; Grand vs. Wood, 21 N. J. L. ts 
47 Am. D. 162: Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Floyd, 161 S. W. %# 
in re Arlington Hotel Co., 96 Atl. 186; Pa. R. Co. vs. Whitney 













tober 19, 


& Kemmerer, 73 Pa. Super. Ct. 588; C. M. & St. P. vs. Greet 2° 
b &@ berg, 166 N. W. 1073. sail 
fe i While the consignor is liable for freight charges, unles>, 
oY The Sealed Steel Strapping is the time a shipment is delivered to the carrier for transportatit 6( 
a ?@ he discloses the fact that he is acting in an agency capac 


We alse manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed-on strapping, wire tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 







for his principal, and the consignee by his acceptance © 
the goods from the carrier becomes liable for the freight chargé 
this does not release the undisclosed principal from liability, 
the event the carrier elects to proceed against him for freight 
charges. 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
exico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel Line — Mexican- For complete information, communicate with 
American Line.) 


F. P. De Sjoves, Gen. Agent G. B. Aue, Gen, foun 
" ms 1515 Penn Building 219 . Exch. Bldg. 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City § Louis, Mo. 
steamship lines to all destinations —F.N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas,Com. Agt. F.C, Lona, Com. Agt. 
e . ° 1 Monadnock Bldg. Whitney Bank Bldg. 301 Marquette Building 
on the National Railways of Mexico aFranclco, Call 420 * "New Orleana, La, Chicago, Ill. 






The New York Branch 


of the 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Announces the formation of another class in TRAFFIC SPECIALIZATION 
and TRAFFIC LAW. Enroll now for the October term. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In response to demands from those sufficiently advanced in traffic 
to pass the entrance examination for our TRAFFIC LAW and 
I.C.C. PROCEDURE COURSE, enrollments will now be accepted 
for a special class in the subjects covered by this course. 






















For information, call, telephone or write. 


THE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 







299 Broadway, New York City Telephone Worth 5820 
Department 24 or to 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago Telephone Harrison 8649 







Registration for Chicago resident classes, or resident by mail training, is available at all times. 
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TRANSMARINE LINES 


Direct Service 
LOS ANGELES (Wilmington—Berth 188) 
TO SAN FRANCISCO (Pier 39) 
OAKLAND (Grove Street Pier) 
—_— Intercoastal 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
Served by: 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 





Lehigh Valley Railroad Steamer 
Ootaber TD. ..... 22. ccceees SUNEWARKCO 
November 13...............-- SUNELSECO 


AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS THEREAFTER 





Gulf-Intercoastal 
MOBILE, ALA. (= fay Steamer 


NE 6. 15 a darabeaiiand iarascniacesoumeeabole SURICO 
rr SUTERMCO 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port Newark Terminal General Offices: : 
Telephone Mulberry 4300 5 Nassau St., New York City 


Telephone Rector 0020 





Agencies: Buffalo, Los Angeles, Mobile, Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle 































ra Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 


FROM 


BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


SAILING FROM 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phenes PLAZA 7377 Phene: ATLANTIC 1432 Phene: NORFOLK 21265 


And at eur Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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aiid taaiaeeacea 
Docket of the Commission 


a iii i ii 


NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) Are hey, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cang! 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the Change 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
22416—Virginia Livestock Growers and Shippers et al. vs, 

Ry. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 

October 21-22-23-24.25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000—Part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates (and CASES cop, 
solidated therewith). 

a Fie at A Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. ys, At 


& S. F. 
* —. (and "oy i -seenatin State Railway Commission vs, 4 7 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
din connection with No. 17000, Part 2, Western Trunk Liy 
Class Rates.) 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 4309, 600, 542 et al. —Commoity 
rates from, to and between points in southern territory, 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 1563, 1572, 936 et al. —Commotity 
rates from, to and between points in southern territory. 

October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
1. & S. 3323—Classification of paints, varnishes and related artidg 
October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
* 20948 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Abe Rosenblum Corp. et al. vs. A. G3 
R. KR. ot al. 
October 25—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1481 et al. 
October 25—Sikeston, Mo.—Examiner Marshall: 

22613 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.)—J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. yu? 
R. R. et al. 

October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 

21997—G. W. Laughiin, Assist. Grand Chief Engineer and Natio 
Legislative Representative of Brotherhood of Locomotive }. 
gineers et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

October 26—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22395—Percy Sweetser et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
October 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

Finance No. 7521—Application of Yankton, Norfolk & Southern R.2 
under Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act for authority 
to issue securities. 

October 28—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Marshall: 

Fourth —e Application Na. 13808, filed by DeQueen & Easten 

xR Rant. G&S. KR. BR. 

ae ey 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
& S. 3361—Classification rating on candy and confectionery h 
" southern territory. 

October 28—Hastings, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 

22503—Chamber of Commerce, Hastings, Neb., et al. vs. C. &N.V. 

Ry. et al. 

October 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 

22300—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
October 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

“=a Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange vs. B. & 0.2 

. et al. 

October 28—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Smith: 

22529—-Allied Packers, Incorporated, et es 


October 28—Argument at Washington, D. 
17517—Rates on chert, clay, sand and i within ag of Georgi 
17763—Roguemore Gravel Go. et al. vs. A.B. & A . Ry. et al. 
October 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
22545—Bradbury Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & 
ar, 29—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
- & S. 3351—Cheese from Nebraska to Southwestern pts. 


td. 29—Columbus, O.— Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 

Finance No. 6072—Amended application of F. P. & E. R. Rf 
authority to construct an extension of its line in Lake a Ashts 
bula counties, O. 

October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19028—Clarkston Chamber of Commerce vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
19324—-Lewiston Commercial Club vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
19700—Public Utilities Commission of the state of Idaho et al” 

Un. Pac. R. R. et al. 

er. oe Ill.—Examiner Smit 
& 3335—Silica sand from points 9 Illinois to destinations » 
‘ Shis “and Indiana. 

October 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson 
22635—Ed Barnett, doing business as Ed. Teenstt Mule 

vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

October | Ng ee Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22235 (S 2)—Nash Finch Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22235 (and Sub. 1)—George F. Burt & Co. “a al. vs. C. & N. W.B 

et a 

October 30—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 
22496—Garsons Iron & Steel Co. vs. G. & S. R. 

October 30—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22666—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 

October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

—— Service Commission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific ®. 
et a 
October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weed: 
* Finance No. 7600—Application Kansas & Sidell R. R. for authori 
to acquire control by lease of Yale Short Line R. R 

October 31—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 

I. Ss. lassification rating on rough split leather for sit 
palm and finger reinforcements in official Seneeeey. 


October 31—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson 
22510—Federal Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


N. &¥, 


va. B. & O. R. R. eta 


. R. R. et al. 


Co. et 


R. R. et al. 
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=: RICHMOND, VA. 


i Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Ly 2 Southern R. R. Siding. 25c Ins. Rate 


“2A Viaginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
3 1709 East Cary Street 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most Fag ssfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
a of all railro; into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 

4 hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
-- b facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ROCHESTER, N. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


modern Merchandise Warehouse fully equipped and centrally 
aed located in the City of Rochester 
siding of the Bar ate Reokes a ote burgh Rail: 
Located on private uffalo, Rochester ttsbur, way, 
enjoying switching at flat Rochester rate with ell steam Sade. 7 


B.R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. 
Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U.S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


Space lensed fe Private Warehouse, Office and 
k Space with Desk and Office Service Ren ~~ 


Osten nates oon op cadens ~ ip 
and weuld suggest that you complete yeur file by requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
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PANAMA MAIL S.8.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 
CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and M o, Mexico. 

Next Sailing from New York . . . . October 31 
Intercoastal f. 
Sesenes tee ee tn Rested eet fa er Sa 


2 Pine 8: San Fran 


140 S. Dearbern St, ii. cisce, 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, or 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


Importer— 
Exporter 


Both may profit by the use of the regular, 
dependable service of the “President Lin- 
ers” of the American Mail Line. Always 
“on time” there’s a sailing from Seattle 
over the short route every other Saturday 
at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle from the 
Orient every other Monday at 3 p. m. Ship- 
pers will find this service of decided advan- 
tage because of its stable, reliable character. 
This means much in meeting modern com- 
petition. 


If you wish to develop new outlets for your 
products our contact with foreign firms will 
prove of material assistance. Call in any of 
our agents and discuss your problems with 
them. 


We maintain in addition to the “President” 
service a fleet of “Cargo Liners” with frequent 
sailings between Puget Sound and the Orient. 


= Q KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
GT Dine Bonk Bide. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
gy Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
BATES, General Syotehs Agent 
1519 Railroed Avenue South, Seattle, 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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October 31—Decatur, Ill—Examiner Maidens: 
22637—-Decatur Malleable Iron Co. et al. vs. 'B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

17801 (and consolidated cases)—Rules for car-hire settlement. 
October 31—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 

22644— Wilson Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 31—Columbus, O.—Examiner Gwynn: 

22312—Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 7857—Joint Application of Scotia Telephone Co. and 
S. W. Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that the proposed sale 
of certain telephone properties in the state of Missouri will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 7864—Joint oom? of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and R. C. Corr, for a certificate that the proposed 
sale and purchase of certain telephone properties owned by R. C. 
Corr in the state of Alabama, consisting principally of an ex- 
change of Parrish, Ala., will be of advantage to persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 7865—Joint Application of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and B. F. Hatch for a certificate that the pro- 
osed sale and purchase of certain telephone properties owned 

y B. F. Hatch in the state of Alabama, consisting principally 
of an exchange at Uniontown, Ala., will be of advantage to per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
22539 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Semet-Solvay Co. vs. B. S. R. R. et al. 


November 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hill: 
22516—Federal Compress and Warehouse Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
Ry. et al. 
November 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
: 22507—Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


November 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
' 22608—C. W. Hull Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
‘ 22615—Bladen Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 1—Galesburg, Ill_—Examiner Maidens: 
22614—Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 1—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
22316—-Russell Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 1—Greenville, O.—Examiner Gwynn: 
22547—Greenville (O.) Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Jellico R. R. et al. 


November 1—Binghampton, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22447—Wood Distillers Corp. et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. R. R. et al. 


November 1—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 
22318—Kelly Frost Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 920 and 922. 


November 2—Rock Island, Ill—Examiner Maidens: 
' 22451—Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22594—-Concrete Engineering Co. et al. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et al. 


November 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
22307—Elder Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
22356 (and Sub. 1)—Amos-James Grocery Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. 
P. & FP. R. R. et al. 


November 2—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 3344—Notice to consignors or owners of C. L. freight re- 
fused or unclaimed at destinations. 


November 2—Monroe, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
22382 (and Sub. 1)—Coltexo Corp. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Dayton, O.—Examiner Gwynn: 
a a ey - Nos. 1 to 24, incl. ) Shaeffer Oil Co. vs. M.-K.-T. 
eta 


November 4—Dubuque, Ia.—Examiner Maidens: 

Finance No. 7705—Application of C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for cer- 
tificate to abandon its line of railroad between Worthington and 
Farley, Ia. 

November 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 

22471 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Manassa Timber Co. vs. 
Ry. et al. 

November 4—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Hill: 

——— Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. vs. 
et al. 

November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 

‘ 22537—By-Products Coke Corp. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

November 4—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

Fourth Section Application No. 826; filed by Great Northern Ry. 
(except those portions heretofore disposed of). 

November 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
a . 3336—Switching charges and absorptions of switching 
charges at New Orleans. 
November 4—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22612—Beatrice Brick Works, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 4—Indianapolis, Ind. —fineminer Gwynn: 

22370—Hoopeston Canning Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

——— Smelting & Refining Corp. vs. &. 2.0. & ot. da Be HR. 
et a 

November 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

1. & S. 3347—Iron and steel articles from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 

tory to Texas via rail-ocean-rail routes. 


November 4—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 
21792—Murray Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

November 4—Reading, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22511—Keystone Slag Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

November 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 

18725 (and Sub. 1)—Ceramic Traffic Assn. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing solely with respect to damage and award of 
reparation to certain parties complainant in whose behalf rep- 
aration was asked in original complaints). 

19062—Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
upon issue relating to rule 77 situation). 

November 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
Fourth Section Application No. 460 et al. 


vs. Artemus- 


A. T. & 8. ¥. 


Southern Ry. 


(further hearing 
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November 5—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Hill: 
Farris Hardware Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. Re 
November 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner es & ee 
22435 (and Sub. 1)—T. E. Moody vs. A. C. S. R. R. et al, 
November 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 

22458—Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission vs. C. B. & QR 

et al. RR 
November 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 

22181 (and Sub. 1)—Endicott Forging and Manufacturing Co, » 
vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

22353—Layne New York Co., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, et al, 

November 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4309, 600, 542 et al.—cyo 
rates from, to and between points in southern territory nt 
commodity rates from and to south Atlantic ports; and Mina 
Fla., West Palm Beach and Tampa, Fla., and adjacent po Dointy 

Fourth Section Application No. 13918, filed by F. L. Speiden, . 

November 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22289—-Sharpless Separator Co. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
22380—George and William Kolb, co-partners, trading ag Geerp 

and William Kolb, et al. vs. B. & ©. KR. BR. ot al. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark St.,Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New Yer 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a specialized organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 

The most centrally_located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES ,2%2% 


201 Iberville 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Merchandise 
Storage 


crook Go, 


cHich 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


Distribution 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of me ra Prettts 
to Illinois exeuaney 


TINS 
pecs 


WAREHOUSES 
We Bind The Traffie World 


In Best Grade Buckram ie $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Servi ality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind mil nds “a Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicag? 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Rai'road District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPAN! 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





